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Administrative Management 
in the Army Service Forces 


EpiTors’ NOTE 


The editors of Public Administration Review have devoted a major sec- 
tion of the Autumn issue to a group of articles on administrative manage- 
ment in the Army Service Forces. These articles are of unusual significance 
for the following reasons: 

1. They are the first detailed exposition of a new arrangement of func- 
tions in the Army of the United States under which the concept of “service” 
comes to include on the broadest conceivable scale the combined functions 
of “service” and “supply.” This new array of functions releases the concen- 
trated training and combat energies of ground forces and air forces by 
providing in the service forces practically all services required by them and 
affords an integration of service and supply which transcends anything 
remotely contemplated in our World War I organization known as “Services 
of Supply.” 

2. They make a contribution to the literature of military administration, 
which at this moment occupies such a large sector of the total administrative 
field. 

3. They constitute the first published statement available to civilians of 
the top philosophy and practice in the field of administrative management 
of the ASF, one of the three principal components of the new Army. 

4. The activities of the ASF are not only global in function but in geog- 
raphy, variety, and magnitude, thus affording, as it were, an enlarged ad- 
ministrative image in which every element can be studied as if under a 
microscope and in a manner which is not possible in smaller undertakings. 

5. The practices of the ASF are translatable into terms that civilian ad- 
ministrators can understand and apply. For many of the problems of 
control, planning, organization, method, interplays of line and staff, and 
of relations between headquarters, region, and field are common denomina- 
tor problems of all administration. 

To Lieutenant General Somervell, commanding general, ASF, who inci- 
dentally was the first president of the ASPA New York Chapter, and to his 
associates, the Review wishes to acknowledge its appreciation for this im- 
portant contribution to administrative science and history. 
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Management 


By LIEUTENANT GENERAL BREHON SOMERVELL 


Commanding General, Army Service Forces 





VERY executive, in private business, 
E; in civil administration, or in the 
military service, carries the responsi- 
bility for efficient management. 
Successful management depends on five 
factors. The first factor is a precise under- 
standing of the job to be done. The second 
is qualified and capable men in key posi- 
tions. The third is a workable organization 
properly adapted to the job to be done. The 
fourth is a simple, direct system for carry- 
ing on the activities involved in the job. 
The fifth is a positive method of checking 
on results. Given any three of these five, 
a business or an agency can probably func- 
tion with fair success. Four of them oper- 
ating together will result in much better 
than average efficiency. However, it re- 
quires all five to create the best manage- 
ment obtainable. 
In the Army Service Forces, we have had 
an opportunity to test the effectiveness of 
modern methods of management, in tests 
which in size, complexity, geographical 
spread, and importance of results have sel- 
dom been equaled. With two million peo- 
ple, military and civilian, on the payroll, we 
face personnel problems of great size and 
complexity. Geographically, we are scat- 
tered across the continent, and the scope of 
our business reaches around the world. We 
feed, clothe, arm, house, and transport the 
troops. We build all military installations, 
from airfields to chapels. We maintain law 
and order; we operate the courts. We enter- 
tain the troops with motion pictures and 
radio. We operate a world-wide news serv- 
ice and sponsor thousands of camp and 
unit newspapers. We operate the Army ex- 
changes, with a seventy million dollar re- 



























tail business each month. We look after the 
Army’s health, run the hospitals, are re- 
sponsible for hundreds of special schools. 
We are priests and preachers. We pay the 
Army’s bills. We pay the troops, and pay 
their allotments. We keep the Army’s finan- 
cial books. 

Our seven technical services buy or make 
everything (except aircraft) that the Army 
needs and fill many of the needs of our 
allies. We transport supplies and equip- 
ment to the places all over the world where 
they are needed. We are responsible for 
holding and employing prisoners of war. 

This is complexity raised to the nth de- 
gree. Without an efficient management, we 
surely would fail. That we have not failed 
is proved by the success of our arms in every 
battle zone. We have attempted to apply 
the principles of management outlined 
above: the job, men, organization, system, 
checkup. 

The efficient performance of any task de- 
pends upon a precise understanding of ex- 
actly what that task is. This is an obvious 
principle of good management, but one 
whose full implications are often over- 
looked. It is essential to define the job to 
be done in quantitative terms and to have 
all key personnel familiar with these ob- 
jectives. 

It is not too difficult to determine broad 
‘objectives, but plans must be specific if 
they are to be useful. It is customary to 
think of logistics as meaning the right sup- 
plies in the right quantities in the right 
places at the right time. “Enough and on 
time” has become a popular slogan. But in 
themselves these terms do not help an or- 
ganization like the ASF very much. We 
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must set forth in detail the actual quanti- 
ties of many different types of items that 
make up the “right” quantity; we must set 
forth the dates on which these quantities 
will be needed. It is not sufficient to say 
that it is the job of the ASF to furnish serv- 
ice troops to our overseas commanders. 
How many service troops, of what type, and 
where—this is the way that we must define 
our job. The development of these details 
is laborious, but the effort must be expend- 
ed if the “mission,” the customary term in 
the Army, is to be realized. 

Every administrator is aware of the im- 
portance of qualified and capable supervis- 
ors; realizes the necessity of placing the 
right man in the right spot; realizes that, 
whether in business, civil administration, 
or war, this is a world of people and not of 
things. But not every executive realizes that 
large, complex undertakings can fail, in 
spite of good men in key positions, through 
lack of an adequate organizational struc- 
ture, through lack of systematic methods. 

There are many ways to divide a job 
organizationally: functional division, divi- 
sion by clientele, division by geographic 
areas, division by professions. Some organ- 
izations combine two or even more types. 
There are so-called “vertical” organiza- 
tions, “staff-line” organizations. The theo- 
retical relative merits of various types of 
organizations are not the important con- 
sideration. What is important is that the 
organization adopted for performing a 
mission be the one most suitable for that 
specific mission. It should be as direct and 
simple as possible. It should contain the 
fewest possible levels of supervision— 
echelons of command, in Army language. 
It should be easily understood. It should 
not lead to questions of duplication, over- 
lapping in duties, jurisdiction of authority, 
division of responsibility. Every man 
should know exactly where he fits into the 
organizational structure, what his responsi- 
bilities are, what his authority is. These 
considerations become doubly important 


when it is necessary, as in the case of the 
ASF, to build a large organization in a 
very short period of time. 

Of equal importance to successful man- 
agement are proper systems for carrying on 
the business in hand. Red tape and paper 
work are abhorred by all. Nevertheless, 
large-scale activities cannot be successful 
on a hand-to-mouth basis. If every action is 
a daily crisis, failures soon begin to appear. 
Systematic methods must be adopted for 
handling the day-by-day flow of work. In 
the ASF, the handling of a million differ- 
ent items of supply with assurance of their 
arrival from manufacturer to storage depots, 
to ports of embarkation, on convoys, to 
ports of debarkation, to the troops overseas 
requires uniform, coordinated procedures. 
These procedures must cover the determi- 
nation of the quantities required, the plac- 
ing and scheduling of orders, the keeping 
track of what is in storage and where it is, 
the ordering of shipment. It is essential to 
reduce as much work as possible to a stand- 
ard routine, and it is equally important to 
keep the procedures used in the process as 
simple and direct as possible. 

Finally, a positive method of continually 
following-up on results is an essential fac- 
tor for successful management. Delays and 
failures must be discovered and corrected 
promptly. The progress being made in at- 
taining the detailed objectives of the or- 
ganization must be constantly measured 
in quantitative terms. Otherwise, there can 
be no assurance that they are or will be met. 
It is not enough to issue instructions; there 
must be a check to see that the instructions 
are carried out and are effective. Such ob- 
servations on management are axiomatic, 
but too often they are overlooked or ap- 
plied spasmodically. 

We do not pretend that our management 
is perfect. We know that there is still waste 
motion, that there are still some round pegs 
in square holes, that in places the organiza- 
tion still is cumbersome. We have been in 
existence only a little over two years. In that 










time, starting from scratch, with a big job 
to do, we have come a long way. 

The results to date have been good. In 
France and Italy, in North Africa and the 
Middle East, in India, Burma, China, and 
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the islands of the Pacific, these results 
should be apparent to any man. We are not 
yet satisfied. If the day ever comes when we 
are satisfied, we shall know that we have 
started to fail. 





Management Control in the 
Army Service Forces 


By MAJOR GENERAL C. F. ROBINSON 


Director, Control Division, Army Service Forces 





r HE creation of the Army Service 
Forces in March, 1942, imposed a 
management problem of tremendous 

proportions. The ASF was made responsi- 

ble for servicing and supplying the largest 

Army in the history of the country. Its 

responsibilities included the procurement, 

storage, distribution, and maintenance of 
all types of supplies and equipment (except 
aircraft), construction, the purchase and 
lease of real estate, maintenance of real 
property, transportation, communications, 
procurement of personnel, and medical, 
legal, financial, postal, and recreational 
service for the Army. Its work covered prac- 
tically every type of human activity. What 
organizational structure should be used for 
performing these varied tasks? What were 
the tasks to be performed in quantitative 
terms by time periods? How could coordi- 
nation of the many programs be obtained? 

How could progress in the major activities 

be measured to insure that the require- 

ments of the combat troops would be met? 

What systems and procedures should be 

employed to carry on such a varied and 

tremendous undertaking? What controls 
should be established? What techniques 
could be used to uncover delays and 
deficiencies? What techniques could be 
used for improving the efficiency of opera- 
tions? These were some of the phases of 
the management problem facing the ASF. 

To assist in solving this management 
problem, Lieutenant General Brehon Som- 
ervell, commanding general of the ASF, 

upon the formation of the ASF, created a 

unit in his office, reporting directly to him, 
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which he titled the “control division.” This 
division was given no routine or operating 
duties. Its purpose was to advise and assist 
the commanding general in his over-all 
management job. Its field was the entire 
field of ASF activities. Its duties were of 
four main categories: 


1. To review continuously the organizational 
structure of the ASF with a view to discovering 
duplications, overlappings, conflicts, inappropriate 
divisions of responsibility and authority, and in- 
adequate coverages of activities, and to recom- 
mend corrective measures. 

2. To measure quantitatively the progress being 
made in performing the numerous activities of the 
ASF by means of statistical reports and analyses of 
Statistical data, and to discover deficiencies and de- 
lays and the reasons therefor. 

3. To review continuously the procedures being 
used in the conduct of the various activities of 
the ASF with a view to their improvement, 
through simplification and standardization, for the 
purpose of eliminating nonessential work and 
speeding up the flow of work. 

4. To investigate continuously the effects of 
policies and regulations on the achievement of 
end results, to review operations, and to pro- 
mote the utilization of the best management tech- 
niques of business and government. 


The control division at all times has en- 
deavored to be an extension of the policies 
and personality of the commanding gen- 
eral, ASF. It has never tried to displace 
regular staff officers or subordinate com- 
manders. Rather, it has existed to make 
special inquiries into subjects of concern 
to more than one staff director and to keep 
the commanding general independently in- 
formed about matters of general interest. 
Without any particular operating function 
or activity to promote, the control division 















has been an impartial adviser. It has not 
operated as a fault-finding inspectorate but 
rather has attempted to do its work through 
cooperation with the other elements of the 
organization. Its investigations and studies 
usually have been made jointly with repre- 
sentatives of those responsible in a staff or 
operating capacity for the activities under 
investigation or study. 

Naturally, it has been impossible for one 
control unit at headquarters to cover ade- 
quately the widespread activities of the 
ASF, involving as they do over 2,000,000 
military and civilian personnel and some 
3,700 offices and stations located in every 
corner of the United States. Control units 
have been established in subordinate ele- 
ments of the organization to carry on the 
same duties at the local level for the local 
commander. Such units are under the juris- 
diction (“command,” in military language) 
of the local commander and not of the con- 
trol unit at headquarters. At the present 


such units, all attempting to improve oper- 
ations by means of proper organization, sta- 
tistical reporting analysis, simplified pro- 
cedures, and good management techniques. 
Three subsequent articles of this series 
consider in some detail the organizational, 
statistical reporting, and procedural aspects 
of the control job in the ASF. The remain- 
der of this article will cover the efforts of 
the ASF to improve management through 
the review of policies, systems, and regula- 
tions and the use of recognized and new 
management techniques. 


Types of Studies 


N CONDUCTING studies and investigations 
I to improve operations, an effort has al- 
ways been made in the control work of the 
ASF to be objective and impartial. Policies, 
regulations, and published instructions 
must be questioned for their effect in pro- 
ducing the desired end results. Personalities 
must be avoided. The basis of any correc- 
tive action must be facts, not impressions 
or opinicns. Exactly how is the activity be- 
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ing conducted? is the question, and the 
answer is not how someone thinks it is being 
done or how it has been ordered to be done. 
What are the results required; what is the 
goal to be reached; what is a reasonable 
standard of performance? What results are 
actually being obtained—expressed quanti- 
tatively and not in generalities? Such an 
approach necessitates investigation in the 
field where the operations are actually con- 
ducted. It necessitates the assembly of de- 
tailed facts, the analysis of these facts to 
discover delays, deficiencies, and possible 
improvements, and the formulation of the 
corrective measures. This approach of the 
ASF to some of the problems of manage- 
ment can best be understood through typi- 
cal examples. 

One recent study involved the responsi- 
bilities of the ASF for training certain serv- 
ice troop units for use by overseas com- 
manders. In comparison with its other ac- 
tivities or with the training program of the 
Army Ground Forces and the Army Air 
Forces, this activity does not seem large. 
And yet, as many as 500,000 people at one 
time have been in the training schools and 
units of the ASF. The major problems have 
been the scheduling of training activities 
and the assignment of personnel so that the 
troop units are ready for overseas duty 
when needed and the number of men being 
processed and waiting assignment is kept 
at a minimum. The latter problem is im- 
portant because of the stringent manpower 
situation. In the jargon of the Army, the 
flow of personnel in the “pipeline” should 
be geared to requirements and the num- 
ber of men in the pipeline at any one time 
should be held to a minimum. 

What could be done about this prob- 
lem? The control division made a careful 
study of the entire system of personnel as- 
signment for training units in cooperation 
with representatives of the staff officers re- 
sponsible for personnel and training mat- 
ters. Some 21 different installations were 
visited where over 50 personnel processing 
activities were being carried on. It was 
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found that there was a steady increase in 
troop units in training with personnel 
shortages. It took from four to six weeks to 
obtain the men required to bring a newly 
created unit up to its authorized strength— 
and these were units with a high priority. 
For other units, it took a longer period of 
time. There were approximately 4,500 
units and locations between which men 
were being transferred. An office of the 
ASF in Washington was receiving reports 
on personnel strength, together with req- 
uisitions for additional personnel or no- 
tices of availability for transfer, from 1,900 
sources. Men were being switched around 
in retail lots in what was essentially a whole- 
sale business. The outstanding instructions 
in effect for personnel assignments and 
transfers were charted in detail. 

A revised simplified system of military 
personnel assignment and transfer was 
evolved to accomplish the basic objective 
of proper flow and minimum pipeline. 
Complete instructions were prepared to 
place the revised system in operation. This 
system decentralized authority to make 
transfers to subordinate commands in the 
field. Training was concentrated in fewer 
stations, and these training centers, where 
a man received his basic training, were also 
made responsible for providing personnel 
to newly created units. Service commanders 
were made responsible for transferring per- 
sonnel who were employed on operating 
jobs in the United States and who could be 
released from such duty. Reports on short- 
ages and overages in personnel were greatly 
reduced. The number of field installations 
reporting personnel status to Washington 
was reduced from 1,900 to 36. The number 
of steps in the flow of personnel was re- 
duced. The number of types of installa- 
tions between which men might be trans- 
ferred was reduced from 65 to 37. The 
revised system produced faster and better 
results and, at the same time, reduced the 
paper work and personnel required to oper- 


ate the system. While sufficient time has. 


not yet elapsed to determine the final re- 


sults of the study and subsequent action, 
the men in the pipeline have already been 
reduced by some 40,000, and an over-all 
shortage no longer exists in troop units in 
training. 

Another example of an ASF control proj- 
ect which led to highly beneficial results 
involved the development and installation 
of a personnel control system. Early in 1943 
it became evident that manpower would be 
one of the critical shortages of the war. It 
was incumbent on the ASF to do its job 
in the United States with the minimum 
numbers of both military and civilian per- 
sonnel. The former would be needed over- 
seas; the latter in production of munitions 
on the home front. This necessitated a sys- 
tem for the close control of the numbers of 
personnel employed by the ASF. Following 
an examination of the procedures in effect 
and their operation in the field, a simple 
but effective system for the control of the 
numbers of personnel employed through- 
out all echelons of the organization was de- 
veloped, and complete instructions were 
prepared for its installation and operation. 
The system was basically one of authorizing 
quarterly, by means of a standard form, 
the total number of military and of civilian 
personnel that could be employed by each 
major subordinate organizational element 
of the ASF. These elements, in turn, au- 
thorized personnel to their subordinate ele- 
ments, and they, in turn, took the same 
course of action. Monthly, on the same 
standard form, reports were submitted up 
through the same channels on the numbers 
actually employed in comparison with the 
authorization. A series of instructional con- 
ferences was held to assist in the installa- 
tion of the system. The result was a strict 
accounting and control of all personnel 
employed through a system which gives to 
each echelon of command the greatest pos- 
sible flexibility. The efficacy of the system 
is amply demonstrated by the fact that dur- 
ing the eleven-month period from June, 
1943, to May, 1944, the operating person- 
nel of the ASF was reduced by 225,000, or 








































16 per cent, in the face of an increasing 
work load of approximately 25 per cent. 
This reduction, of course, was not solely 
the result of the personnel control system. 
Rather, it resulted from all the efforts, dur- 
ing the period, to improve management 
and increase efficiency. The personnel con- 
trol system did make it possible, however, 
to realize the benefits of these efforts in a 
positive manner by actual reduction in em- 
ployment. 

A third example may be cited; that of a 
control project which utilized the tech- 
nique of a suggestion system. It was suspect- 
ed that there were numerous cases where 
field operations were being hampered (1) 
by lack of authority to act because the situ- 
ation was not adequately covered in regu- 
lations or approvals were required at an 
unnecessarily high level, (2) by impractical 
or inapplicable policies and regulations, or 
(3) by the requirements imposed by higher 
authority to carry on certain activities or 
perform certain steps not essential to the 
objective to be attained. Such cases arose 
when policies and regulations adopted in 
peacetime and not applicable in war had 
not been rescinded or modified to meet 
war conditions, or when policies and regu- 
lations hastily drawn in the early stages of 
the war or in preparation for war had not 
been modified on the basis of experience 
with their practical application. A program 
was undertaken to uncover and correct 
such situations by canvassing the super- 
visory personnel in the lowest echelons 
who were actually attempting to carry out 
the policies and regulations prescribed. In- 
structions explaining the objectives of the 
program were prepared and forwarded to 
all echelons in the field. What unnecessary 
work was being done? What unnecessary 
records were being kept? What particular 
restrictions imposed by higher authority 
were bothersome? The instructions re- 
quired the submission of cases from the 
lowest echelons through channels of com- 
mand to the control division at headquar- 
ters in accordance with a designated time 
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schedule. Intervening commanders were 
permitted to comment on the suggestions 
thus submitted but were not permitted to 
hold up submission to headquarters. 

The program was taken seriously by the 
entire organization. The number of recom- 
mendations received, 4,255, was surprising- 
ly large. Few recommendations were trivial 
or unreasonable. They covered some phase 
of practically all the numerous activities of 
the ASF. With the assistance of the appro- 
priate staff agencies at headquarters, the 
recommendations were analyzed. Over 60 
per cent were found to have merit in sim- 
plifying and improving operations and 
were approved. The necessary revisions of 
policies and regulations were then pre- 
pared and published. Subsequently, a fol- 
low-up was made in the field to determine 
whether the approved recommendations 
had been placed in effect. The following 
random sample of actions taken illustrates 
the results obtained from the program. 

Monthly physical inventories of post ex- 
changes, involving a separate check by a dis- 
interested officer, were replaced by a quar- 
terly inventory and a spot check. A require- 
ment of annual renewal of all real estate 
leases was replaced, after conference with 
the comptroller general, by automatic re- 
newals for the duration of the war. For 
some time prior to the program, it had been 
a general practice in many parts of the 
Army to send out confirmation copies of 
radiograms, telegrams, and teletypes. This 
practice was found to be unnecessary and 
wasteful. It was therefore dropped, and 
hundreds of thousands of unnecessary con- 
firmation copies were thus eliminated. It 
had been the practice for the office of the 
quartermaster general to approve centrally 
in Washington all contracts of a certain 
type in excess of $85.00. This authority was 
decentralized to service commanders. It 
had also been the practice to. clear the re- 
lease of unclassified information from local 
offices through the bureau of public rela- 
tions in Washington. For example, if a 
reporter on the Pacific Coast wanted a story 
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from the ninth service command about 
something that was not secret, he had to 
wait until clearance of the story was ob- 
tained from Washington. Authority to clear 
such items was delegated to service com- 
manders, It was found that both an officer 
in the signal corps and one in the adjutant 
general's office were trying to handle the 
assignment of enlisted men trained in the 
signal corps. This activity was centralized 
in the adjutant general's office and handled 
by a representative of the signal corps 
placed in that office. 

This particular program was the first 
time in the history of the Army that a con- 
certed effort was made throughout as large 
a segment as the ASF to have commanding 
officers all the way down the line review 
critically the job they were doing and make 
recommendations to headquarters on what 
headquarters could do to make their jobs 
easier. The dragnet thus spread wide 
brought in many responses and had an 
enormous psychological as well as practical 
effect. It convinced the commanders in the 
field that headquarters was trying to help 
them. It also caused them to become ex- 
tremely critical of their own operations. 

The three examples outlined have a com- 
mon pattern which is typical of the projects 
undertaken to improve operations. In each 
case an attempt was made to get the de- 
tailed facts by going to the lower echelons 
of the organization where the work is actu- 
ally done. Other agencies having an interest 
in or responsibility for the activity or ac- 
tivities being studied joined in the project. 
The control division was primarily furnish- 
ing leadership and an impartial and objec- 
tive consideration of the problems in- 
volved. The studies did not stop with the 
uncovering of unsatisfactory conditions but 
included the development of solutions in a 
form ready to be placed into effect. The 
decision as to whether the recommended 
solution would be adopted rested with the 
commanding general and was made by him. 
The projects continue through a follow-up 
stage to determine whether the solution 
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adopted is actually placed in effect and 
whether it works satisfactorily. 


Work Simplification 


HE “work simplification” program of 

the ASF illustrates the adaptation and 
utilization of recognized management tech- 
niques. This program got under way in 
January, 1943, when the control division, 
in cooperation with the office of the adju- 
tant general, began a careful study of the 
work process in the record examining sec- 
tion of the enlisted branch of that office. 
This was the beginning of work simplifica- 
tion, adapting techniques which had been 
developed in private industry to the needs 
of-the ASF. A standard process chart, to 
show the operations required in any large- 
scale routine clerical task, was developed 
and used in this test. It was found that in- 
duction papers examined by the record ex- 
amining section went through 67 steps from 
the time the mail was delivered in sacks to 
mail control until the papers were sepa- 
rated for filing and for punch carding by 
the machine records unit. This survey re- 
sulted in 37 recommendations for improv- 
ing work performance. The number of 


' steps was reduced from 67 to 41 and the 


number of feet traveled by the papers from 
605 to 375. These changes enabled the ex- 
amining section to turn over 55 of their 
135 personnel for reassignment to other 
duties. 

The standard process chart developed 
in the ASF employed four symbols to desig- 
nate operation, transportation, storage, and 
inspection. After recording the specific 
process used in handling papers, some sim- 
ple yet exhaustive questions were asked 
about each step. Why is the work necessary? 
What previous operations or instructions 
require this step? When could or should 
this work be done? Where should the work 
be done? Who should do it? How should it 
be done? The use of this systematic pro- 
cedure of analysis contributed to a large 
degree to the success of process chart ap- 
plication in the ASF. 







































Another technique employed in work 
simplification was the layout chart show- 
ing the physical layout of a room and the 
movement of papers from desk to desk to 
table to files. This type of chart permitted 
the analyst to examine the arrangement of 
desks and tables to determine whether work 
flow was as simple and expeditious as pos- 
sible. It revealed ways to save space, elim- 
inate confusion, and improve working con- 
ditions. 

Operation study was introduced through 
a technique designed to improve desk or 
work-place layout and arrange supplies to 
eliminate unnecessary and tiring motions. 
Later the technique of work simplifica- 
tion was extended to materials-handling 
operations. One of the largest jobs of the 
ASF is the handling of supplies and equip- 
ment for distribution to the Army in the 
United States and for shipment overseas. 
The many depots and ports of embarkation 
have a heavy labor requirement for storing, 
packing, loading, and unloading the thou- 
sands of items that must be shipped. A care- 
ful study was made of materials-handling 
practices at the New York port of embarka- 
tion. The process chart previously used in 
analyzing clerical operations was found to 
be equally useful in studying the procedure 
for unloading goods. An examination of the 
method employed for unloading a truck in- 
dicated 41 distinct operational steps and 
travel of 1,810 feet. Simplification of the 
activity resulted in reducing the number of 
steps to 31 and the transportation distance 
to 1,460 feet. 

A new technique developed during the 
study at the New York port of embarka- 
tion was the construction of a process chart 
for gang activities. The work of each mem- 
ber of a gang was charted in sequence so 
that it was possible to analyze the work 
being done simultaneously by the various 
members of a gang of 3, 7, or even 35 men. 
The layout chart technique was applied to 
warehouses at the port. Methods used in 
wrapping and marking packages were also 
studied and simplified in various depots. 
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In large measure, the work done by the 
control division at headquarters of the 
ASF in the application of management 
techniques is experimental and charting. 
As techniques are developed, they are 
passed along to others to use. The work 
simplification program of the ASF has been 
conducted on this basis. The original study 
of the clerical operations in the enlisted 
branch of the adjutant general's office was 
more than just a single work simplification 
study. It was an experiment designed to 
demonstrate to others what could be ac- 
complished by the use of the process chart 
technique. In February, 1943, the control 
division called a meeting in headquarters, 
ASF, which 175 officers and key civilians 
attended. The work simplification study 
was described in some detail at this meet- 
ing. Copies of a work simplification manual 
describing how to use the technique were 
distributed. Each technical service was en- 
couraged to begin similar surveys in its 
Washington offices and field installations. 
Copies of the work simplification manual 
were also distributed to the nine service 
commands. The control division then sent 
personnel to the headquarters of each of the 
service commands to instruct persons there 
in work simplification techniques. Later, 
personnel came into the control division 
from field agencies to learn more details 
about the work simplification program. 
Altogether, 16,000 copies of the work sim- 
plification manual and 50,000 copies of an 
abbreviated pamphlet on the same subject 
have been distributed throughout the 
ASF. 

When the new work simplification tech- 
nique was developed for materials-handling 
the same kind of educational program was 
carried on. The results of the studies at the 
New York port of embarkation and at 
selected depots were presented by the con- 
trol division at a meeting in December, 
1943, attended by. nearly 200 persons. A 
manual on work simplification in materials- 
handling was distributed to this group. At 
the same time it was announced that con- 
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trol division personnel would be available 
to give instruction in the new techniques 
at schools which the technical services 
might desire to organize. The first such 
school was held at the Jersey City quarter- 
master depot. Fifty-five officers and civilians 
attended. After one day given to an ex- 
planation of the technique, the group was 
broken down into small teams of four 
members accompanied by an instructor and 
assigned to observe and chart actual work 
being carried on in the depot. Each team 
then explained its chart to the whole group. 
Proposals for simplification were discussed. 
In this way each person was given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the use of the tech- 
niques being taught. 

Following the experience with the Jer- 
sey City school, seventeen other schools 
were held at depots and ports all over the 
United States. Over 500 officers and key 
civilians received instruction. Personnel 
from other government agencies asked to be 
included in the classes. The persons taught 
at these schools were expected to teach the 
technique to others as well as to use it in the 
careful examination of existing materials- 
handling practices in their own agencies. 
For example, the quartermaster general 
had his officers who received instruction at 
these schools conduct additional courses 
which reached another thousand officers 
and civilians in the quartermaster corps. 

Probably no program for the application 
of a management technique has ever before 
been undertaken on so extensive a scale at 
such a tempo as the work simplification 
program of the ASF. From the inception of 
the program in January, 1943, to June, 
1944, some 5,000 persons were instructed 
in the standard methods of work simplifi- 
cation adopted for the ASF. During the 
same period, over 10,000 separate projects 
utilizing these standard methods were un- 
dertaken and completed. The activities re- 
viewed involved the employment of ap- 
proximately a quarter of a million persons. 
The savings in manpower resulting from 
these projects average 15 per cent of the 


personnel surveyed. In addition, valuable 
time has been saved through the elimina- 
tion of unnecessary steps, an important 
consideration in war. In March, 1944, the 
commanding general of the ASF issued in- 
structions that all technical services and 
service commands continue work simplifi- 
cation studies as a practical means of com- 
bating manpower shortages. Specifically, it 
was directed that surveys would be con- 
ducted at depots, arsenals, ports, Army 
posts, induction stations, reception centers, 
general hospitals, finance offices, and repair 
shops. Each installation, after completing a 
study, was required to prepare a work 
simplification report. These reports are 
forwarded to the control division at head- 
quarters at the end of each month, so that 
the progress of the program can be fol- 
lowed and reports of new developments 
can be circulated. 


Work Measurement 


ECENTLY, a work measurement tech- 
R nique was developed for determining 
and controlling the efficiency of operations. 
The technique was adapted from the vari- 
ous recognized methods used in private in- 
dustry for analyzing the effectiveness of 
operations. It involves the use of standard 
work-units for various common activities, 
the recording of man hours expended per 
work-unit, and the comparison of such man 
hours with developed standards. Because 
of limitations in the War Department Ap- 
propriations Act, production records cover- 
ing individual employees can not be main- 
tained. Accordingly, entire operations or 
activities, such as the handling of freight in 
a depot or the preparation and mailing of 
allowance checks, are measured. The rec- 
ords are maintained at the lowest possible 
level in order to distribute the burden and 
to avoid large centralized clerical opera- 
tions. At monthly intervals or more fre- 
quently, total work-units completed are 
multiplied by standards to obtain standard 
man hours. A standard is determined by 
first arranging in order of magnitude the 



































number of man hours per work-unit for a 
group of similar activities. The number of 
man hours per work-unit which is halfway 
between the best and the middle figure is 
used as the standard. Standard man hours 
divided by man hours expended indicates 
the effectiveness for an operation or ac- 
tivity. A comparison of the effectiveness of 
similar activities will indicate where im- 
provements in management might be made 
and where personnel is probably not being 
properly utilized. 

This technique has been formalized in a 
work measurement manual which pre- 
scribes standard methods and forms for its 
application. A program to apply the tech- 
nique throughout the ASF, similar to the 
program used in work simplication, has 
been launched. This program replaces 
numerous uncoordinated local efforts to 
improve the management of specific opera- 
tions. A standard approach will permit a 
wider application of methods to improve 
management and will permit comparisons 
of. effectiveness to be made throughout the 
ASF. It is expected that the new program 
will supplement the work simplification 
program and will lead to more positive con- 
trol over the efficiency of operations. 

Work simplification and work measure- 
ment illustrate the efforts of the ASF to 
adapt and apply management techniques 
developed in business and government to 
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the work of the Army. Many other tech- 
niques, such as employee attitude surveys, 
form design, report and forms control, 
space control, suggestion systems, budgetary 
control, and inventory control, have also 
been applied, generally with marked suc- 
cess. The ASF has no preconceived or fixed 
ideas on methods to improve its operations. 
On the contrary, there is a willingness to 
experiment with any method, new or old, 
and to apply it generally if the experiment 
proves successful. The only requirement is 
that the method be one that can be applied 
on a wholesale scale at a rapid rate. 

The control idea as it is applied in the 
ASF might be summarized as a determined 
effort at critical self-analysis. What delays, 
deficiencies, and unsatisfactory conditions 
exist? Where are manpower, material, 
equipment, and funds being utilized with- 
out full effectiveness? What corrective ac- 
tion can be taken? “Control” employs any 
applicable methods to improve manage- 
ment in the ASF. Probably no such wide- 
scale and rapid effort in the field of man- 
agement has ever before been attempted. 
It has been successful, markedly so, in cer- 
tain phases; but there have also been fail- 
ures and omissions. The job is not finished; 
it will never be finished. But there exists a 
determination, which results in action, to 
improve and still further improve the man- 
agement of the ASF. 





The Organizational Structure of the 
Army Service Forces 


By LIEUTENANT COLONEL JOHN D. MILLETT 


Administrative Management Branch, Control Division, Army Service Forces 





HE Army Service Forces has many 
different jobs to perform, from pro- 
curing supplies to providing recrea- 
tional facilities, from dispatching messages 
to transporting troops, from running hos- 
pitals to keeping prisoners of war. There 
are all the tasks to do for military society 
that in the civilian world private enterprise 
and government combine to perform for 
the individual. The organization of so 
many diverse activities with their innumer- 
able ramifications was a challenging under- 
taking. 

In working out the organizational struc- 
ture there were numerous possible bases 
of dividing up these responsibilities. The 
most ready choice was to let each specialty 
go its own way, developing its program 
without concern for other needs. There 
were pressures to permit such an arrange- 
ment. Yet no one who viewed the situation 
objectively could advocate administrative 
chaos in the face of limited resources, 
limited time, and unlimited needs for men 
and supplies to be used against the enemy. 
But could common threads be found to 
hold together diverse activities? Could mul- 
tiple responsibilities be fitted into a homo- 
geneous organization? 

A variety of tasks was not the only or- 
ganizational complication for the ASF. 
Hastily put together on March g, 1942, this 
new agency of the War Department in- 
herited many different elements, each with 


*When originally created by Executive Order No. 
go82 (February 28, 1942), and by War Department Cir- 
cular No. 59 (March 2, 1942), the ASF was known as 
the Services of Supply. The name was changed to Army 
Service Forces by War Department General Orders No. 
14 (March 12, 1948). 
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its own peculiar background. The follow- 
ing branches or bureaus which had pre- 
viously reported directly to the chief of 
staff became a part of the ASF:* the quar- 
termaster corps, the corps of engineers, the 
medical department, the ordnance depart- 
ment, the signal corps, and the chemical 
warfare service; the nine corps areas; all 
ports of embarkation; the judge advocate 
general; the adjutant general; the provost 
marshal general; the chief of chaplains; the 
chief of the national guard bureau; the ex- 
ecutive for reserve and ROTC affairs; the 
chief of finance; and the chief of special 
service. 

It was the philosophy of the War Depart- 
ment reorganization that the administrative 
and coordinating responsibilities of the 
general staff were to be sizably reduced. 
The large supervisory staff of the under 
secretary of war for procurement operations 
was to be joined with the general staff units 
fixing supply requirements and controlling 
subsequent distribution. As a result, sub- 
stantial elements of G-1 and G-4 of the War 
Department general staff were transferred 
to the commanding general, ASF, as well as 
almost the entire staff of the office of the 
under secretary of war, which at the begin- 
ning of 1942 numbered 1,200 officers and 
civilians. 

At the outset there was little choice but 
to fashion a makeshift organization to ac- 


commodate activities and personalities in as 


expedient a way as possible. In time, ad- 
justments could be made and a more satis- 
factory structure realized. The control divi- 
sion gave continuing attention to the prob- 
lem of making a cohesive whole out of the 








































parts which were labeled the “Army Service 
Forces.” 

Organization can never be static, if for 
no other reason than this: with time come 
new developments, new jobs, new emphases. 
On March g, 1942, the ASF was not im- 
mediately worried about renegotiating con- 
tracts or terminating them. These matters 
were to emerge later as outstanding con- 
cerns and to demand special organizational 
arrangements. A stock control system show- 
ing the location as well as the amount of 
supplies was also to become a major objec- 
tive, and, later, means had to be found for 
relating stock position to procurement 
schedules. Organization was adjusted to 
take into account these developments and 
to contribute to their handling. 
Organizational structure must at best 
represent compromises—compromises _be- 
tween the rival claims of specialization on 
the one hand and of unified objectives on 
the other. The enthusiasm of the techni- 
cian, the particularism of “know-how” 
must be combined with the vision of a goal 
and with the control and effective utiliza- 
tion of limited resources. The solutions for 
these problems are not universal. Often 
they must be arrived at through experimen- 
tation. 

Yet behind the day-to-day alterations in 
the organization of the ASF lay a plan. This 
plan was outlined by the commanding gen- 
eral and developed by the studies of the 
control division. The existence of an ad- 
ministrative objective made the periodic 
organizational changes something other 
than mere patchwork. Today the goals of 
early organizational thinking have been 
largely realized. 

There are three major elements in the 
ASF administrative structure—the techni- 
cal services, the service commands, and the 
headquarters staff. The first two are the 
operating agencies—the technical services 
representing mainly a commodity break- 
down with certain professional and func- 
tional aspects, and the service commands 
representing a purely geographical divi- 
sion of duties. 
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The Technical Services 


HE ASF recognized as one of its major 
"h saaed responsibilities the procure- 
ment, storage, and distribution of supplies. 
The agencies of the War Department that 
had performed this work had a long history. 
Three of them traced their origins to the 
Continental Army under General Washing- 
ton. Another had been established early in 
the history of the federal government. The 
newcomers were the signal corps, first set 
up in 1860, and the chemical warfare serv- 
ice, established in 1917. The chiefs of these 
services were more than procurement of- 
ficers. They were the chiefs of well-recog- 
nized branches of service, with personnel 
spread throughout the Army. It was not 
always easy to define the line of demarca- 
tion between the chief's direct administra- 
tive authority and his role as guardian of 
the best interests of his service wherever 
its members might be assigned. The budget 
practice of the government in appropriat- 
ing funds by service activities, no matter 
how they might be organized, was another 
factor which had helped to develop a strong 
branch feeling. 

It was eminently desirable to continue 
the traditions of these services. Moreover, 
organizationally it seemed a sound prac- 
tice to divide procurement operations along 
commodity lines. Accordingly, the division 
of work which established commodity spe- 
cialization in purchase, in storage, and in 
distribution was never questioned. 

The ASF did create one new service— 
the transportation corps, which was set up 
by War Department General Orders No. 38 
(July 31, 1942). The new corps was an amal- 
gamation of the transportation division of 
the quartermaster corps with the transpor- 
tation branch of former G-4 division of the 
“War Department general staff. From the 
very beginning, on March 9g, the ASF had 
regarded transportation as a distinct prob- 
lem and had set up a transportation divi- 
sion as an operating unit. 
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At first called “supply services” and 
later “technical services,” the quartermaster 
corps, the corps of engineers, the medi- 
cal department, the ordnance depart- 
ment, the signal corps, the chemical war- 
fare service, and the transportation corps 
served as the agencies of the ASF perform- 
ing procurement and supply operations. 
Each of these services had its headquarters 
staff in Washington and its field installa- 
tions scattered throughout the United 
States. These field installations were of sev- 
eral types. There were proving grounds and 
laboratories for the development and test- 
ing of materiel, procurement district offices 
and government-owned plants, and depots. 
Through these field installations the vari- 
ous phases of procurement were performed 
from research to issue. 

The technical services of the ASF had 
other responsibilities besides procurement. 
Training was one. Divisions, corps, armies, 
and overseas theaters must have their sup- 
ply and service troops performing appro- 
priate phases of the work for their particu- 
lar organizations and areas. Thus, an 
armored division must have an ordnance 
maintenance battalion to repair tanks and 
trucks when major overhauling is required. 
An army must have ammunition supply 
companies distributing ammunition to for- 
ward points where combat units can pick 
up their supplies. Quartermaster units are 
needed to operate depots in a theater and 
to keep the flow of food and other supplies 
moving to the hands of the combat soldier. 
Transportation units must be trained to 
operate overseas ports of debarkation. 
There is a signal company in a division 
providing communication for the division 
commander with subordinate units and 
with his superiors. Signal construction bat- 
talions string wire communication from 
army headquarters and corps headquarters 
to divisions and from army headquarters to 
field commanders. There must be radio 
and telephone operators. Medical units are 
needed to run overseas hospitals and to 


provide immediate first aid for the men 
wounded in the front lines. Engineering 
units are needed for a multitude of differ- 
ent jobs in combat zones. Chemical warfare 
troops may be employed to operate smoke- 
generating equipment. In other words, sup- 
ply and service is a job that must be per- 
formed at many different levels in the mili- 
tary hierarchy. The technical services were 
expected to provide the personnel to per- 
form some of these jobs. 

Besides its training work, the medical de- 
partment supervised medical and hospital 
service in the United States. The signal 
corps ran the communications system con- 
necting points in the United States and 
overseas. The corps of engineers was re- 
sponsible for all construction for the Army 
in the United States. The transportation 
corps, with only a small procurement pro- 
gram, had as its major responsibility the 
movement of men and supplies by rail 
within the United States and by water 
transport to overseas destinations. The 
transportation corps stood astride the whole 
system of supply distribution, too, since the 
overseas theaters requisitioned. supplies 
through the ports of embarkation. These 
ports were responsible for seeing that the 
necessary supplies were forwarded on time 
to appropriate overseas points. 

The work of the technical services had 
many ramifications. Each was a large or- 
ganization. Yet there were many common 
threads running through all of them. More 
will be said about this later. What is essen- 
tial to note is that these technical services 
were each recognized as vital operating 
units of the ASF. Their chiefs were seven 
major commanders each carrying out a part 
of the responsibility of the commanding 
general, ASF. 


The Service Commands 


$ ALREADY mentioned, War Department 
Circular No. 59, issued March 2, 1942, 
provided that the corps areas of the War 
Department should become a part of the 






































new ASF. Nothing was said in the circular 
about the responsibilities of these corps 
areas, or how they were expected to fit into 
the functions assigned to the ASF. 

The National Defense Act, as amended 
June 4, 1920, had provided that “ for pur- 
poses of administration, training, and tac- 
tical control the continental area of the 
United States shall be divided on a basis of 
military population into corps areas.’ By 
General Order No. 50 in 1920 the War 
Department had divided the United States 
into nine corps areas to which were assigned 
responsibility for tactical training and ad- 
ministrative control of the component units 
of the Army. Each corps area was expected 
to contain one division of the regular Army, 
a division of the National Guard, and a 
division of organized reserves. The corps 
area commanders were expected to perform 
the various administrative and tactical re- 
sponsibilities of the War Department in 
the United States. 

Actually from time to time by various 
orders the War Department exempted 
numerous field installations from the juris- 
diction of corps area commanders. These 
included district procurement planning 
offices, depots, ports of embarkation, finance 
offices, the division and district offices of 
the corps of engineers, named general hos- 
pitals, and certain other installations. 
During the 1920’s and 1930’s the tactical 
importance of the corps areas also tended 
to decline as fixed geographical boundaries 
proved a disadvantage in planning the tac- 
tical training and employment of the Army. 
On July 26, 1940, a general headquarters of 
field forces was created charged with the 
training of all harbor defense and mobile 
troops within the continental United States, 
including a general headquarters, aviation, 
and the armored force. On October 3, 1940, 
the field forces still remaining under the 
jurisdiction of commanding generals of 
corps areas were transferred to the control 
of general headquarters. At the same time, 
the field forces were relieved from any re- 
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sponsibility for administration and supply. 
This latter function remained as a responsi- 
bility of the corps areas. 

In effect, the corps areas thus became re- 
sponsible for the management of military 
posts throughout the United States. The 
fixed installations of a military reservation 
were operated as a separate military activ- 
ity. The post commanding officers saw to 
the maintenance of all structures, operated 
the post warehouses, ran the post exchange 
and the post motion picture theater, man- 
aged the post utilities, directed the work of 
the post hospital, provided certain post 
recreational facilities for the off-duty use 
of troops, ran a disbursing office, operated 
post laundries and maintenance shops, and 
otherwise took charge of post property. 


_ These functions were discharged through 


station complements under the direction of 
the post commander at each permanent 
camp, post, and station. Over all the post 
commanders within the appropriate geo- 
graphical boundaries was the commanding 
general of a corps area. 

Thus, when they became a part of the 
ASF the corps areas had little other than 
administrative and supply responsibilities. 
Even in this field, however, the full author- 
ity of the corps area, and more particularly 
of the corps area commander, was not clear- 
ly defined. Many administrative activities, 
such as disbursing and accounting for 
funds, tended to be operated directly by the 
chief of finance in Washington. The post 
commander had little to say about the work 
of the finance officer at his station. And in 
each corps area there were United States 
finance officers paying procurement bills 
over which the corps area commander had 
no jurisdiction. Repair and utility opera- 
tions at posts and camps tended to be con- 
trolled directly by the field organization of 
the chief of engineers rather than through 
the corps area headquarters. The quarter- 
master officer at a post and even at a corps 
area headquarters looked upon himself 
more as belonging to a part of the organ- 
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ization of the quartermaster general than 
as a part of the corps area or post organiza- 
tion. 

Shortly after March 9, 1942, the com- 
manding general of the ASF directed his 
control division to make a survey of the 
organization and activities of corps areas. 
Two corps areas—the third, with its head- 
quarters in Baltimore, and the sixth, with 
its headquarters in Chicago—were selected 
for careful field study in May and June, 
1942. These surveys revealed two basic de- 
fects in the position and structure of corps 
areas. In the first place, there was no clear, 
complete statement to be found in Army 
regulations or elsewhere defining the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to commanding 
generals of corps areas. Many posts and in- 
stallations had only a vague relationship 
to corps area headquarters. Within the 
boundaries of the sixth corps area alone, 
geographically a relatively small area of 
three states, there were found to be forty- 
nine exempted army installations. Many 
of these stations were now under the juris- 
diction of the commanding general, ASF. 
There was confusion in the relationship of 
the corps areas to the four defense com- 
mands created by the War Department. 
The responsibilities of the corps areas had 
been whittled away and no effort had been 
made to provide the incumbent command- 
ing generals with a well-defined and com- 
prehensive statement of their position and 
mission. 

In the second place, the organization of 
corps area headquarters tended to continue 
to follow tactical lines in spite of the fact 
that tactical responsibilities had been re- 
moved. One result of this tendency was a 
multiplicity of staff officers reporting to the 
commanding general. In the third corps 
area there were thirty-two divisions report- 
ing to the commanding general. Some of 
these staff divisions had both planning and 
operating functions. The relations between 
general staff officers and special staff officers 
were not at all clear. In the sixth corps area 
it was found that six special staff officers 
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had their own civilian personnel sections. 
There was no uniformity in the recruit- 
ment, training, promotion, and separation 
of civilian personnel. In the third corps 
area there were nine different offices main- 
taining fiscal sections, each receiving sepa- 
rate allotments from Washington and in 
turn making allotments to field offices with- 
in the area. Five or six different officers 
were handling phases of the internal se- 
curity program. 

At army posts the same kinds of defects 
in definition of responsibility and in in- 
ternal organization were found. 

These findings were carefully reviewed 
in ASF headquarters. It was decided to 
make the corps areas the principal field 
agencies of the ASF in the United States 
for handling all but procurement, new con- 
struction, and certain phases of storage and 
transportation operations. The number of 
exempt stations was to be reduced and the 
responsibility of the commanding general 
of a corps area for managing the functions 
entrusted to him was to be made clear and 
definite. 

The first step in setting up the corps 
areas as operating field units of the ASF 
was taken on July 22, 1942. At that time the 
name “corps area” was changed to “service 
command.” This change in title acknowl- 
edged the fact that the corps areas had al- 
ready lost all tactical importance in the 
zone of the interior. Further, it emphasized 
that as a service command the new unit 
exercised full control over administrative 
and service activities within the area. 

Army regulations were then revised to 
set forth clearly the responsibilities of serv- 
ice commands. The mission of the service 
command was defined as the performance 
in the field of all the basic functions of the 
ASF except procurement, manufacturing, 
new construction, depot operation, and the 
operation of ports of embarkation. At the 
same time that Army regulations were re- 
vised, ASF headquarters issued a service 
command organization manual providing 
a common administrative structure for serv- 







































ice command headquarters and for posts, 
together with further details about the man- 
ner in which they would perform their 
duties. 

In order to clarify the relationship of 
service commands to War Department in- 
stallations in the field, all installations were 
classified into four categories. The revised 
Army regulations defining service com- 
mand responsibilities provided that there 
should be Class I, Class II, Class III, and 
Class IV installations. Class I installations 
were under the complete control of the 
commanding general of a service command. 
Class II installations were army posts hous- 
ing ground force troops. The post as a con- 
tinuing War Department facility was to 
be managed by a commanding officer re- 
sponsible to the service commander. At the 
same time, the mission of the commanding 
officer of a Class II installation was to pro- 
vide necessary administrative and supply 
services to assist the ground force comman- 
ders located on the post. Class III installa- 
tions were air fields under the direct con- 
trol of the Army Air Forces. Class IV in- 
stallations were those under the control of 
the chiefs of technical services of the ASF. 
Class I installations included induction 
stations, recruiting stations, reception cen- 
ters, motor repair shops, recreation camps 
and areas, internal security districts, general 
dispensaries, national cemeteries, and ac- 
tivities involving state guards and the Re- 
serve Officer Training Program. These 
were all activities which had previously 
been operated by corps area commanders. 
In addition, all general hospitals, except 
Walter Reed General Hospital in Washing- 
ton, now came under the command control 
of the service commander. Prisoner-of-war 
camps were transferred from direct opera- 
tion by the provost marshal general in 
Washington to the commander of the serv- 
ice command. U.S. Army finance offices, 
except the Army finance office in Wash- 
ington, were transferred from the chief of 
finance to the service commands. Certain 
training responsibilities of chiefs of tech- 
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nical and other services were likewise trans- 
ferred to service commands. 

At Class II installations, as already men- 
tioned, the service commander had com- 
plete responsibility for the management of 
the post as a facility, but he could not for- 
get his obligation to provide the kinds of 
service desired by the ground force com- 
manders stationed there. The Army 
Ground Forces desired the ASF to operate 
these posts for a very simple reason: ground 
force commanders would thus be enabled 
to give their undivided attention to the 
problem of training tactical troop units. 
The repair of roads; the operation of the 
light and power plant, the water system, 
and the sewage disposal system; the man- 
agement of laundries, bakeries, fixed repair 
shops, post stockades, magazine areas, the 
hospital, the post theaters and field houses, 
the post exchange, and the finance office; 
the storage of supplies in warehouses and 
the maintenance of property records—all 
these activities were performed by the ASF 
on the post, and the Army Ground Force 
commanders need worry only about the 
soldiers and troop units they were training. 
True, troop units had their supply ser- 
geants and pay clerks, but the responsibili- 
ties which in the field would be performed 
by service units of a corps, an army, or the 
theater were in the United States performed 
by the ASF. 

At Class III installations—air fields and 
posts—the service commands had only 
limited responsibilities. They supervised 
the audit of post accounts, the operation of 
laundries, the recreational and morale ac- 
tivities, repairs and utilities, disbursement 
activities, and the operation of fixed signal 
communications. In the performance of 
these particular activities the commanding 
officer of an air post was under the juris- 
diction of the service commander. Other- 
wise he reported through his own direct 
channels to the commanding general of the 
Army Air Forces. 

The position of commanding officers of 
Class IV installations was similar to that of 
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commanding officers at Class III installa- 
tions. Class IV installations included pro- 
curement district offices, depots, ports of 
embarkation, proving grounds and train- 
ing centers, and certain miscellaneous of- 
fices. 

The division of all field installations into 
four categories proved a definite step for- 
ward in clarifying the responsibilities of 
service commanders in the field. Although 
difficulties developed from time to time in 
the relationships between service comman- 
ders and the commanding officers at Class 
III and Class IV installations which had to 
be solved through negotiation by the men 
on the spot, the mere fact that these instal- 
lations had been classified helped to identi- 
fy the nature of the difficulties which arose. 

The organization of the headquarters of 
service commands was patterned after that 
of headquarters, ASF. In particular, such 
activities as internal security, training, per- 
sonnel, and finance were centralized in 
single functional units. The number of of- 
ficers reporting directly to the commanding 
general of a service command was reduced 
from an average of thirty to eleven; later, 
however, this average rose to seventeen. 
Army posts, in turn, were expected to be 
organized along lines similar to those of the 
headquarters of a service command. 


Inter-Staff Relationships 


PECIAL efforts were made to insure that 
S the staff officers of the commanding 
general of a service command appreciated 
that their first responsibility was to the serv- 
ice command. Careful instructions were 
issued that staff officers or chiefs of techni- 
cal services in Washington would com- 
municate directly with their subordinate 
members in service commands only on mat- 
ters of technical detail. All instructions set- 
ting forth matters of policy were to be 
issued in the name of the commanding gen- 
eral directly to the commanding general of 
the service command. 

A change was made in the system of allot- 
ting funds to field activities which also 
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tended to emphasize the authority of the 
service commander. It had been the prac- 
tice for the chief of ordnance to make allot- 
ments directly to the ordnance officer in 
corps area headquarters, who in turn made 
such allotments as were necessary for local 
purchases to the ordnance officer of a post. 
After July 22, 1942, all funds for all activi- 
ties which were the responsibility of the 
service commander were allotted directly to 
him rather than to any subordinate division 
of his office. 

A number of other devices were used to 
strengthen the position of the service com- 
mander. The chief of engineers revised his 
divisional boundaries in order to make 
them coterminous with those of service com- 
mands, The division engineer henceforth 
had a twofold position. As division engi- 
neer under the chief of engineers he di- 
rected the district engineer offices responsi- 
ble for new construction activities. As serv- 
ice command engineer he served as the staff 
officer of the service commander on repair 
and utility activities throughout the service 
command. A similar arrangement was made 
for transportation zones. The zone trans- 
portation officer was both a service com- 
mand officer and a field officer of the chief 
of transportation. As service command 
transportation officer he supervised the 
work of post transportation officers who 
handled all local arrangements for large 
troop movements in and out of posts. The 
functioning of division engineers and zone 
transportation officers in dual capacities 
proved satisfactory in practice. 

The emphasis upon the importance of 
the service commander as general adminis- 
trator for field activities made it necessary 
for various officers in Washington to revise 
their concepts of their responsibilities. This 
change in point of view was perhaps best 
exemplified by revisions in Army regula- 
tions defining the position of the chief of 
engineers. The Army regulations on repair 
and utilities activities before the service 
command organization read that “funds 
. .. for the accomplishment of repairs and 





utilities will be made available to post en- 
gineers. .. .” This was changed in Septem- 
ber, 1942, to read “funds for the accom- 
plishment of repairs and utilities will be 
made available to the commanding generals 
of service commands in accordance with 
approved policies and instructions of the 
Commanding General, Services of Supply.” 
More significant of the changed philosophy 
of organization was the revised statement 
issued in April, 1943, defining repairs and 
utilities responsibilities in the United 
States. This statement read: 

Repairs and utilities work within the geographic 
limits of service commands, Army Service Forces, 
is the responsibility of the commanding generals 
of service commands with such exceptions as fall 
under paragraph 1, Commanding generals of serv- 
ice commands will carry out this responsibility 
under the supervision of the Commanding Gen- 
eral, Army Service Forces, and will be responsible 
for the conduct of this work so as to meet the re- 
quirements of Army Air Forces commanders and 
the chiefs of technical services to the extent that 
available funds, the policies of the Army Service 
Forces, and good engineering practice will permit. 
The Chief of Engineers will function as the staff 
agency of the Commanding General, Army Serv- 
ice Forces, in connection with such work. 


Similarly, the surgeon general became 
the staff adviser to the commanding gen- 
eral, ASF, on matters affecting general hos- 
pitals. The chief signal officer became the 
staff officer on all matters involving fixed 
signal communication within the bound- 
aries of service commands. The chief of 
ordnance became the staff adviser on the 
operation of ordnance maintenance shops 
within the service commands. The provost 
marshal general became the staff adviser on 
matters concerning internal security and 
prisoners of war. The judge advocate gen- 
eral became the staff adviser on matters 
involving legal activities within the service 
command and on questions of miltary jus- 
tice. The chief of finance became staff ad- 
viser on disbursing and accounting activi- 
ties in the field. 

After the reorganization of the service 
commands, continuing care had to be exer- 
cised to prevent offices in Washington from 
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establishing field agencies under their own 
direct jurisdiction exempt from the author- 
ity of the service commander. For example, 
the industrial personnel division of head- 
quarters, ASF, in the autumn of 1942 set 
up branch labor offices throughout the 
United States to advise headquarters on 
labor supply conditions in their areas and 
to handle special labor supply problems af- 
fecting the ASF. In January, 1943, these 
labor officers were placed upon the staffs 
of commanding generals of service com- 
mands. When the Army Specialized Train- 
ing Program was established early in 1943, 
its pattern of administration was set from 
the beginning along geographical lines. 
The director of army specialized training 
in ASF headquarters became the staff ad- 
viser to the commanding general for this 
activity. Administration in the field, in- 
cluding the negotiation of contracts with 
educational institutions and the selection 
and assignment of trainees, was made a 
part of the responsibility of the service com- 
mander. 

There was an important reason for mak- 
ing the service command a major operating 
unit of the ASF and for conferring upon 
the service commander complete adminis- 
trative authority over the various activities 
performed within the area. The service 
commander was expected to provide the 
necessary coordinating authority for the 
many diverse activities of the ASF within 
his area. It was recognized that various pro- 
grams would have to be adjusted at the area 
level to meet the circumstances of different 
sections of the country. This was true, for 
instance, of internal security activities, the 
employment of prisoners of war, and the 
handling of relations with state selective 
service agencies. The commanding general 
of the service command within the policy 
limitations prescribed from ASF headquar- 
ters was empowered to make these decisions 
without referring them all the way to 
Washington. 

The fact that most ASF activities were 
performed on army posts for the benefit of 
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soldiers as individuals or for the benefit of 
units as a whole made general coordina- 
tion vital. The post commander was in a 
position to effect the necessary coordination 
between the activities of recreation officers, 
post exchanges, motion picture theaters, 
field houses, and service clubs. He was in 
a position to move day labor for unloading 
cars from the post ordnance officer to the 
post quartermaster when large shipments 
of supplies arrived. He was able to see that 
road repairs and utilities operations were 
performed to the satisfaction of all ele- 
ments on the post. If the post surgeon felt 
that quartermaster supplies were not being 
provided him properly or that he was not 
getting the right service in repairing build- 
ings and fixtures, the post commander was 
there with full authority to settle the diffi- 
culties. 

The geographical hierarchy of the ASF 
was not intended to belittle or to ham- 
string technical proficiency in various spe- 
cialties. The post surgeon or the command- 
ing officer of a general hospital was ex- 
pected to be a technician in the medical 
field whom only the surgeon general’s 
office could evaluate. The post engineer and 
the service command engineer were ex- 
pected to be technicians, too, whose stand- 
ards of professional performance would be 
judged by the chief of engineers on behalf 
of the commanding general, ASF. It was 
in the realm of the common problems of 
fiscal service, personnel service, and supply 
service that the commanding officer of a 
post was expected to exercise his authority 
in a way to insure the most efficient utiliza- 
tion of manpower and facilities. 


Staff Agencies 


HE third organizational feature of the 

ASF was its staff structure in Wash- 
ington. As already mentioned, with the 
establishment of the service commands as 
the principal field agencies of the ASF, 
many Washington offices no longer exer- 
cised direct control over their own field 
units. These offices had been given the 


general label of “administrative services” 
when the ASF was created in March, 1942. 
They included the office of the chief of 
finance, the office of the judge advocate 
general, the office of the provost marshal 
general, the Army exchange service, the 
adjutant general's office, and two or three 
other offices. In order to lessen the burden 
upon the commanding general and his 
chief of staff, a chief of administrative serv- 
ices had been designated from the begin- 
ning who was expected to handle the major 
policy questions arising from these offices. 

The original staff structure of the ASF 
was set up along functional lines. It was 
created by amalgamating various branches 
and sections which had previously func- 
tioned as a part of the office of the under 
secretary of war. For example, there were 
a personnel division, a fiscal division, a 
training division, an operations division, 
and three divisions organized under a dep- 
uty chief of staff for requirements and re- 
sources. 

In the course of time, two developments 
occurred in the ASF staff structure. The 
first of these was the amalgamation of the 
work of the administrative services with 
the work of the staff divisions. With the 
service commands as the major field units, 
the administrative services became in effect 
staff agencies of the commanding general, 
ASF. Much of their work was closely allied 
to work being performed by the functional 
staff as originally created. For example, the 
fiscal division was established from a budget 
unit in G-4 and some fiscal services, such 
as control of advance payments, insurance, 
and other matters, that had been performed 
by the office of the under secretary of war. 
Necessarily, this fiscal division was closely 
concerned with the work performed by the 
office of the chief of finance. In the course 
of time the solution to the organizational 
problem presented here was found in amal- 
gamating the two offices. Such administra- 
tive services as the office of the chief of 
chaplains, the executive for reserve and 
ROTC affairs, the Army exchange service, 





































and the special services were closely related 
to the over-all personnel activities of the 
ASF. It was therefore logical to bring all 
of these agencies together as a part of the 
personnel staff. 

As the functions of the ASF were ex- 
panded to include the administrative serv- 
ices, the number of staff divisions was more 
than doubled. In order to prevent a large 
number of individuals, nearly thirty in to- 
tal, from reporting directly to the com- 
manding general, the positions of staff di- 
rectors were created. Thus, there was es- 
tablished a director of personnel with eight 
staff divisions under him. The director of 
military training had two staff divisions. A 
director of supply had three staff divisions. 
Six staff divisions were set up under a di- 
rector of materiel and six under the fiscal 
director, with his deputy, the chief of fi- 
nance. Finally, a director of plans and oper- 
ations by 1944 had three staff divisions un- 
der his control. In addition, the judge ad- 
vocate general, the adjutant general, and 
the provost marshal general were all staff 
officers reporting to the commanding gen- 
eral. In this way some six staff directors had 
about twenty-eight staff divisions over 
whose work they exercised control in the 
name of the commanding general. Through 
these arrangements the immediate staff of 
the commanding general was reduced to 
manageable proportions. 

The headquarters staff of the ASF was 
acknowledgedly large. In June, 1944, it 
numbered some 2,500 officers and about 
13,000 civilians. These figures did not in- 
clude the offices of the chiefs of technical 
services, which were also located in Wash- 
ington. The reason for the large functional 
staff was readily evident. There were many 
common threads running throughout the 
work of the technical services, organized 
along commodity and professional lines. 
For example, the legal provisions govern- 
ing purchasing procedure had to be uni- 
form for the War Department as a whole. 
The pricing practices also required stand- 
ardization. The procurement programs of 
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each technical service had to be geared to 
the purchase or manufacture of equipment 
to outfit the same number of combat troops. 
A uniform supply program, in turn, de- 
manded certain quantities of raw materials 
needed for the manufacture of all types of 
items. These raw materials requirements 
had to be estimated on a uniform basis and 
reviewed and presented to the War Produc- 
tion Board for allocation. Adjustments had 
to be made in raw materials available to 
each technical service in order to meet 
schedules for supplying end items. Staff 
agencies were needed, in other words, to 
insure that all the supplies needed by 
ninety combat divisions and their support 
troops were provided on schedule. 
Disbursing activities, personnel services, 
training, internal security, and prisoner-of- 
war programs could not vary in fundamen- 
tals from one service command to another. 
Staff agencies were needed to realize the 
desired uniformity for a geographical or- 
ganization. The ASF was a large organiza- 
tion; it had a large staff. The desire to 
recognize many different specialties meant 
creating many different staff divisions. 


The Organization Manual: 


N AN eliort to keep all elements of the 
| ASF informed about administrative 
structure and to encourage administrative 
thinking, the control division shortly after 
its creation began the preparation of an or- 
ganization manual. This manual was set up 
on a standard basis. Each staff division and 
each technical service was instructed how 
to prepare its own statement. Divisions and 
services were asked to set forth briefly and 
concisely, first, their mission; second, their 
major functions; and, third, their organi- 
zation structure, showing branches and sec- 
tions with the responsibilities assigned to 
each. It has been a problem to obtain exact- 
ness in the description of functions and 
responsibilities. There seems to be a tend- 
ency to resort to vague phrases such as 
“supervise,” “‘maintain liaison,” and “‘co- 
ordinate.” A lot of effort has been expended 
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in trying to define more exactly, for in- 
stance, what “maintain liaison’ means. It 
has been possible to get some individuals 
accustomed to substituting for the vague 
phrase the more exact information that an 
office “directs the preparation of estimates 
of raw materials by technical services; con- 
solidates requirements and presents them 
to the War Production Board.” That means 
a good deal more than “maintains liaison.” 
The organization manual of the ASF today 
contains some 300 pages. It is revised pe- 
riodically as important changes occur. 
The control division has served as more 
than architect of the basic structure of the 
ASF. Much of its administrative manage- 
ment work has gone into the analysis of 
specific duplications or other problems. 
Sometimes staff directors request assistance 
in organizing their own activities. For ex- 
ample, the director of the international aid 
division of the ASF at one time was dis- 
satisfied with the way his work was being 
conducted. He was not entirely certain 
about the causes of the difficulty, and he 
felt he wanted assistance. He requested the 
control division to make a survey of the 
work methods and the organization in his 


division. This was done, and an entirely 
different basis for dividing up the work 
was proposed. On another occasion the 
director of plans and operations requested 
a study of his work. The result was a major 
shift in the staff structure under this par- 
ticular officer. This type of adjustment con- 
tinued long after basic structure was set. 

In brief, then, these are the major or- 
ganizational elements of the ASF: technical 
services having procurement and storage 
responsibilities together with certain addi- 
tional activities, such as the supervision of 
medical care, the construction of all neces- 
sary plants, the transportation of men and 
supplies, and the supervision of the com- 
munication system; service commands re- 
sponsible for a wide variety of services 
within fixed geographical areas; and staff 
divisions responsible for formulating com- 
mon policies and supervising common ac- 
tivities throughout the entire organization. 
That this is a complicated structure is ad- 
mitted. On the whole it has proved a satis- 
factory structure. At least, the procurement 
and service goals of the ASF have been 
achieved with no more difficulties than at- 
tend any large-scale enterprise. 
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ISCAL controls and personnel con- 
trols have long been recognized as 
indispensable administrative tools. 
They have been widely used in directing 
activities and in checking performance. 
These tools when used alone have inherent 
inadequacies, however, for they suggest that 
the end result of administrative effort is the 
orderly expenditure of funds or the em- 
ployment of a limited number of persons 
in various grade classifications. Essential 
though both may be, neither suggests the 
basic reason why an administrative activity 
is performed or the results achieved in its 
performance. 

Statistical controls have the advantage of 
measuring work done. Or perhaps it would 
be better to say that the purpose of sta- 
tistical controls is to measure progress or 
performance in the conduct of operations. 
Statistical reporting as a tool of manage- 
ment in public agencies has had a check- 
ered history. On the whole, the potentiali- 
ties of this device have not been well ap- 
preciated. Many statistics have been col- 
lected for general reporting purposes, to 
give an agency's clientele or the general 
public some idea of work accomplishments. 
Such statistics have also been “trotted out” 
at budget hearings and on other occasions 
when it has been necessary to justify an 
agency’s program. None of these uses could 
be strictly labeled “tools of management.” 
Some of the emergency agencies created in 
1933 and the year following did employ 
Statistics to good effect in directing their 
activities. 

Many of the large corporations have 
made extensive use of statistics in market 
operations and production. The main pur- 





poses have been to guide sales policy, pro- 
duction planning, and efforts to reduce 
production costs. These uses have been well 
appreciated by progressive plant managers 
and have been studied widely in American 
universities. 

Perhaps a major factor in the uneven use 
of statistics in public administration has 
been some confusion about how to employ 
them as a tool of management. The expe- 
rience of the ASF in the War Department 
in building up its system of statistical re- 
porting illustrates certain general condi- 
tions necessary for the satisfactory use of 
the statistical tool. 

When the ASF was created, there was in 
existence a statistics branch in the office of 
the under secretary of war. This branch 
was organized in 1939 to provide a central 
statistical service on procurement activities 
of the War Department. Since procurement 
matters were the primary concern of the 
under secretary, and since the Army’s prob- 
lems at that time were largely those of 
procurement, it was in this area that the 
statistics branch concentrated its efforts. At 
the time of the reorganization which estab- 
lished the ASF, the statistics branch was 
transferred to the ASF and designated sta- 
tistical service. The scope of its interest was 
broadened to include all the activities of 
the ASF. Within a few months statistical 
service was absorbed into the control divi- 
sion in the office of the commanding gen- 
eral, ASF, and its structure was reorganized 
under the chief statistician as the statistics 
and progress branch. This transfer of the 
statistical function to the control division 
at the top echelon of the ASF was recogni- 
tion of the importance of statistical con- 
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trols in the management of this organiza- 
tion. 

The statistics and progress branch was as- 
signed responsibility for coordinating and 
directing the reporting work of all activi- 
ties of the ASF. It was to determine the 
reporting needs of headquarters, ASF, of 
higher authority, and of agencies outside 
the War Department, such as the War Pro- 
duction Board. It was to design standard 
recurring reports and to clear all reports 
except those set up solely within a single 
office. It was to prepare statistical summar- 
ies, analyses, and special reports. Finally, it 
was to be the official channel of communi- 
cation between the ASF and outside sta- 
tistical agencies. 

From the beginning this new office has 
been faced with the problem of producing 
results at the same time as it was building 
the machinery to do the job. The objective 
has been to set up an orderly reporting sys- 
tem based on sound records and efficient 
procedures. 

Statistical controls are exercised through 
Statistical officers strategically located 
throughout the command to process and 
evaluate mass data. Each staff division, tech- 
nical service, and service command has its 
control officer. Many of the larger depots 
and command facilities offices also have 
their own control officers. 


The Monthly Progress Report 


O SERVE the commanding general and 
eis give staff officers necessary statistical 
data, a monthly progress report has been 
developed covering all major activities of 
the command. This report series must be 
comprehensive enough to give assurance to 
the commanding general that no important 
deficiencies will develop without his knowl- 
edge—at least none which are susceptible of 
Statistical measure. 

The principal mission of the progress 
report is to measure performance against 
established requirements or goals or against 
trends in areas where firm objectives can- 
not be developed. The report provides the 


basis on which the commanding general 
and his staff initiate inquiries or direct cor- 
rective action. 

The pattern of the progress reporting 
system follows closely the organizational 
outline of the command. Immediately un- 
der the office of the commanding general is 
an echelon of staff divisions—materiel, sup- 
ply, personnel, fiscal, training, etc. At the 
next lower level are the technical services 
—ordnance, signal corps, engineers, chem- 
ical warfare, medical department, quarter- 
master, and transportation. These are the 
supply operating agencies. They also train 
service troops in their particular specialty. 
For the transportation corps, however, sup- 
ply and training are relatively minor func- 
tions compared with its main job of man- 
aging land and water transportation for the 
Army. The technological division of func- 
tions among these services is matched by a 
geographical division among the ten service 
commands which perform housekeeping 
for the Army in the continental United 
States. 

Urgency is the driving force in the sup- 
ply program and the high speed reporting 
of the progress report is geared to it. Dead- 
lines on reports, which at the time they 
were established seemed to experienced 
statisticians to preclude any hope of main- 
taining standards of accuracy, have been 
met with reliable data. 

The flow of data on deliveries into the 
procurement section of the progress report 
for a typical technical service provides an 
example of the timing in this high-speed 
reporting system. This process begins at 
the end of the production line and threads 
its way through the many layers of organi- 
zation up to the commanding general's of- 
fice in the following steps: 

1. Field inspectors submit reports on de- 
liveries throughout the month. 

2. By the end of the ensuing month, the 
inspectors’ final reports for the month have 
been submitted. 

3. District offices assemble totals for their 
areas and submit them in time to reach 








the central office by the grd or 4th of the 
month. 

4. By the 4th the central statistical unit 
of the service has received all required data 
from the operating offices. 

5. By the 7th the service statistical unit 
has edited, assembled, summarized, and 
typed final detail sheets and sent them to 
the staff division in ASF headquarters re- 
sponsible for production. 

6. Before the morning of the 8th the 
statistical unit of the staff division has 
checked the detail sheets for consistency 
and sent them on for offset reproduction. 
7. By noon of the 8th summaries have 
been edited and consolidated and the re- 
maining values plotted on the trend charts 
which have previously been completed to 
this point. 

8. By noon of the 10th the 200 copies 
of the 300-page procurement book have 
been bound and distributed. 

This book has 86,000 entries. The speed 
with which it is produced is made possible 
by careful, detailed preparation all along 
the line, well in advance of the reporting 
operation. The content of the report is 
explicitly defined in a circular published 
by the staff division. Tabulation forms for 
final printers’ copy are issued, as well as 
forms for reporting summary data. All tab- 
ulations and computations are processed as 
far as feasible before the current data be- 
come available. The current data are then 
dropped into the hopper and have a clear 
path. Although every conceivable type of 
difficulty has developed to upset the most 
carefully laid plans, time and experience 
have brought the process to the point where 
it is generally ahead of deadlines rather 
than behind them. 

The procurement report sets the pace 
for the other twenty-three sections of the 
monthly progress report. All other sections 
are scheduled for distribution by the 22nd 
of the month. 

The following synopsis of several of the 
sections of the progress report indicates the 
scope and intensity of this reporting system. 
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Procurement. For a group of approximately 
1,500 major items of equipment, the procurement 
section provides monthly and cumulative data for 
the current calendar year and for various periods 
of the next calendar year on the number of units 
delivered to date or forecast to be delivered during 
future periods toward attaining the Army Supply 
Program required production. The items are 
grouped by the several technical services respon- 
sible for their procurement. Summaries give month- 
ly dollar totals by technical service for the previ- 
ous, current, and next calendar years and by 
principal item groups for the previous, current, 
and next months. A series of charts for each 
principal group shows monthly progress and fore- 
casts. 

Contract Price Changes. This section gives sum- 


mary contract price changes, monthly from Janu- 


ary, 1942, based on representative items valued at 
approximately half of total War Department pro- 
curement. The computations are presented as in- 
dexes by items, by major groups of items, by 
ASF technical services and for the ASF, the Army 
Air Forces, and the War Department. The meas- 
urement for an item involves determining for 
each contractor with whom new contracts or 
modifications are negotiated during the current 
month the percentage his new contract price is 
of his October, 1942, contract price. The item in- 
dex is an appropriate average of these individual 
percentages which takes into account the relative 
importance of each contractor in the procure- 
ment of that item. 

Storage and Issue. The storage and issue sec- 
tion is designed to show the quantity of each 
major item (from a distribution standpoint) made 
available for distribution by each technical service, 
the quantities shipped from depots to each of the 
major recipients (Army, international aid, Navy, 
and other agencies), and the quantities on hand 
as storage in the depots at the close of the report 
period, classified by physical condition and by ob- 
ligation status, Returns to stock received from the 
major recipients are also shown. Data for two re- 
port periods are shown: cumulative from January 
1, 1944, and the current month. As supplementary 
information, any obligations authorized in excess 
of storage are reported, as are estimates of the 
quantities to become available for distribution 
during each of the six months following the month 
covered by the report. The section consists of a 
summary section and seven parts (one for each 
technical service) presenting detailed tabular data 
by individual items and charts and tables in terms 
of dollar values, using estimated unit costs as statis- 
tical weighting factors. 

Ammunition Supply. This section shows the 
supply status of approximately 100 items of ord- 
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nance and chemical warfare ground force ammu- 
nition. It compares stocks in the United States 
with the authorized levels at each of the overseas 
bases and the supply on hand or en route to those 
bases. Losses and expenditures of ammunition are 
also reported. 

Storage Operations. This section includes in- 
formation on storage operations at all depots and 
holding and reconsignment points operated by the 
technical services. It includes data on gross and 
net space, the degree of occupancy, the quantities 
of materials handled, the kind of equipment used, 
and the personnel engaged in storage and allied 
functions at depots. The various aspects of storage 
operations are presented in three subsections of 
the report. The first subsection presents, in both 
graphic and tabular form, summary material on 
storage space and occupancy, materials handled, 
personnel, materials handling equipment, and 
work load. The second subsection contains sum- 
mary information in graphic form on the utiliza- 
tion of gross and net usable storage space for each 
depot, by location and by type of space, and de- 
tailed tabular data on storage space and occu- 
pancy for each depot and each service. The third 
subsection contains detailed tabular data on ma- 
terials handled, equipment, and personnel for 
each depot and each service. 

Transportation. The transportation section con- 

_tains comparative monthly statistics of transpor- 
tation activities, principally those of the Army, 
grouped into four subsections: shipping situation, 
ocean traffic, port conditions, and inland traffic. 
The subsection on the shipping situation shows 
the tonnage of Allied and neutral merchant ships 
constructed and lost, the resulting net change in 
the size of the merchant fleet, and the inventory 
of Allied merchant ships and of ships controlled 
by the Army, classified by type. The ocean traffic 
subsection covers troop embarkations and debar- 
kations at United States ports, Army cargo ship- 
ments from United States ports to overseas bases, 
and the number and types of airplanes dispatched 
by sea and by air to overseas bases. The subsec- 
tion on port conditions presents statistics measur- 
ing the relative congestion of export freight at 
United States ports, including such factors as the 
number of loaded cars on hand by length of time 
held and activities at troop-staging areas. The in- 
land traffic figures show Army freight and troop 
movements by rail, motor vehicle, and water within 
the United States and the utilization and availa- 
bility of domestic railway equipment. 


Construction. War construction, real estate fee. 


acquisition, leasing and disposal, and repair and 
utility activities of the corps of engineers are in- 
cluded in this section. It shows the estimated total 
cost, value of work in place, value of new work 
authorized, value of completed jobs, and employ- 


ment data for the construction program and lists 
individual jobs, costs, location, and status. For 
the real estate programs it presents the dollar 
value, number of directives, tracts, leases, and 
acres (or other unit of measure) by status and 
fiscal data. For disposal activities a listing is 
shown of properties declared and placed in 
standby, excess, or surplus status. This listing 
shows the last use, present use, and available 
facilities of properties declared, and presents brief 
remarks on terms of temporary and final disposal 
actions. Analyses of unit costs, by arm and service 
and by service command, are presented on the re- 
pair and utility program. 

Personnel. This section contains data on total 
strength of the Army detailed by various signifi- 
cant categories, ASF strength by significant cate- 
gories and in relation to authorized strength, pro- 
curement of officers and men, WAC strength and 
recruiting, chaplains’ activities, and miscellaneous 
activities related to ASF civilian personnel. It also 
gives information on activities under the staff su- 
pervision of the special services division, including 
Army exchanges, the U. S. Army motion picture 
service, and other recreational and athletic activi- 
ties. 

Health. Information designed to indicate the 
state of the health of the Army both in the United 
States and overseas and the adequacy of the facili- 
ties available to take care of Army patients is pre- 
sented in this section. Data on the incidence of 
disease and injury among troops are shown by 
geographic area and by types of disease. The data 
are most often related to the strength of troops so 
that the effect of disease upon combat strength 
may readily be seen. Among the other topics regu- 
larly reported on are: dental infection, utilization 
of hospitals in the United States and in overseas 
theaters, and the evacuation of Army patients from 
overseas, Allied subjects treated from time to time 
include discharges for disability by cause, mor- 
tality by cause, the length of hospitalization for 
disease and injury, the nutritional adequacy of 
field rations, rejections of inductees by cause, and 
new methods for treating disease and injury. 
Problems arising from seriously high incidence of 
particular diseases are described extensively, to- 
gether with the steps taken to overcome them and 
prevent recurrences. 

Fiscal. The financial aspects of the War Depart- 
ment’s procurement and other activities are dealt 
with in this section. In accounting for War De- 
partment funds from the appropriation through 
the obligation to the expenditure levels, it pre- 
sents a picture of the entire War Department pro- 
gram that is not available in any other report. 
The obligation of (contracting for) funds is shown 
by project within each technical service and the 
air forces. In addition, Section 8 reports on the 
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efficiency and progress of various accounting and 
disbursing operations of the Army, as well as 
various other functions such as the issuance of 
war bonds to military and civilian personnel, 
family allowance and dependency payments, the 
guarantee of loans and the making of payments in 
advance to War Department contractors, suspen- 
sions on contracts, and the renegotiation of con- 
tracts. 

Morale Services. Activities related to informa- 
tion, orientation, and education under the staff 
supervision of the morale services division are re- 
ported in this section. The presentation of the 
results of surveys of soldier attitudes and opinions 
usually constitutes a considerable part of the re- 
rt. 

Administration. Activities under the supervision 
of the independent staff divisions are reported in 
this section. Included are: the activities of the 
Army postal service and other functions of the 
adjutant general; data on prisoners of war, per- 
sonnel and materiel security, and other functions 
of the provost marshal general; and information on 
general courts-martial, the settlement of claims, re- 
habilitation centers, and state guard activities. 
Maintenance. This section is designed to show 
maintenance activity for all fourth echelon, fifth 
echelon, and combined shops under the control of 
the technical services and the service commands. 
The report contains a summary and two sections: 
(1) repair of unserviceable equipment at fifth 
echelon shops, (2) repair of unserviceable equip- 
ment and shop activities at fourth echelon and 
combined shops. For all items repaired at fifth 
echelon shops, statistics are given to indicate the 
quantities of unserviceable materiel on hand for 
repair at the beginning and the end of the month 
and quantities processed during the month. The 
section on fourth echelon repair contains the same 
information and also includes employment data 
for each shop covered by the report. 

Contract Terminations. This section presents 
data on the number of contract terminations in 
process and the dollar value of the cancelled por- 
tion of such terminated contracts and summarizes 
progress being made in effecting final settlement 
of terminated contracts. Data on settlement prog- 
ress indicate the status of prime and subcontrac- 
tors’ claims and the time required to effect settle- 
ments. Settled claims are analyzed to show the 
relation of property disposition values to total set- 
tlement costs and the relation of gross amount of 
settlement to amount claimed by the contractor. 
Data are reported for the Army Air Forces and 
for each technical service, and separately for fixed- 
price and cost-plus-a-fixed-fee contracts. 

Property Disposition. This section indicates the 
volume of serviceable property and salvage avail- 
able for redistribution or disposal and progress 
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being made in effecting disposition. The estimated 
costs of excess serviceable property redistributed 
within the War Department and of surplus service- 
able property disposed of through sales and 
through transfers to, or on order of, other federal 
agencies are shown. Amounts realized from sales 
or reimbursable transfers are shown. Comparisons 
are made between the volume of property declared 
to disposal agencies as surplus and the volume of 
such property disposed of by each agency. Service- 
able property is classified according to three types 
—military, property resulting from contract ter- 
minations, and other nonmilitary property; data 
on salvage are classified according to detailed types 
of material. Data are shown separately for each 
technical service, each service command, and for 
the Army Air Forces. 


The last scheduled section of the month- 
ly progress report is “Analysis,” which in 
terse narrative and carefully chosen graph- 
ics sweeps across the activities of the ASF, 
drawing heavily upon the other sections of 
the report. This review is prepared by the 
Statisticians in the control division who are 
assigned to cover the reported subjects. 

The climax of the month’s reporting 
comes in the use of the analysis as the 
agenda for the commanding general's staff 
conference. The commanding general per- 
sonally studies the report in detail and 
uses it as a springboard for discussion with 
his staff generals. From this meeting comes 
direction for revising and reshaping the 
reporting system in the course of the next 
monthly go-around. 


Decentralization of Statistics 


ONTROVERSIES Over centralization versus 
decentralization of control statistics, 
so fierce in some administrative organiza- 
tions, have been resolved in ASF by a 
scheme which may be peculiarly adaptable 
to command organizations. This scheme 
amounts to central management of decen- 
tralized records. Sheer volume, of course, 
precludes any extensive centralization or 
duplication of operating records. In ASF 
the problem has been more one of the level 
at which the assembly of the data should 
be directed than of the level at which the 
assembly should be effected. 
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Central management of decentralized 
preparation of reports has been effected 
through: (1) publication of directives that 
specifically outline and define the required 
data; (2) standardization of presentation 
practices; (3) close personal consultation 
with the preparing offices; (4) analysis and 
interpretation of data prepared for publi- 
cation; and (5) review and post-publication 
criticism of the content of reports. 

Whatever may have been lost in decen- 
tralizing the preparation of the progress 
report to lower echelons has been repaid in 
the responsibility which the lower levels 
must accept for the data. The mechanics 
of the operation are such that data on 
ordnance performance are reproduced as 
prepared by ordnance. Evaluations made 
by higher echelons are not discounted be- 
cause of errors made in computations at 
lower levels. The prospect that errors or 
deficiencies in data may come home to 
haunt is no small influence in maintaining 
high standards of accuracy. 

The chain of command is such that the 
staff divisions may prescribe precisely what 
is wanted in reports, and the operating 
services are, within reason, required to pro- 
duce these data. The necessity for all re- 
ports, however, is reviewed by the control 
division through a registration system of 
control approval symbols. This system has 
been effective in weeding out great num- 
bers of unnecessary reports and keeping 
the volume of reporting to minimum es- 
sentials. During less than two years of re- 
view the control division has brought about 
the elimination of some 4,000 recurring 
reports. In this operation the control divi- 
sion’s statistical responsibility is very much 
akin to that of the Bureau of the Budget 
in relation to governmental agencies as a 
whole. 

Administrative changes had to be made 
in order to effect the present reporting sys- 
tem. As already mentioned, the nucleus 
from which the ASF built its central re- 
porting system was the statistics branch of 
the office of the under secretary of war. 
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This branch had been set up on a profes- 
sional basis, and the organizational theory 
behind it was that the collection, presenta- 
tion, and analysis of statistics in themselves 
constituted a major function. The other 
branches of the office of the under secretary 
of war were expected to obtain the statisti- 
cal information they needed only through 
the statistics branch. 

In addition, the statistics branch had 
performed a number of central services 
for the procurement agencies. It main- 
tained a large machine tabulating unit 
which prepared statistical data for its own 
use and for the technical services. The larg- 
est single tabulating job was the compu- 
tation of requirements for basic industrial 
materials needed by the procurement agen- 
cies in order to meet their production 
schedules. 

As a necessary expedient during a de- 
velopmental period, the central profes- 
sional status of the statistics branch was 
retained under the ASF while the reor- 
ganization of the reporting system was in 
process. Once established as a going con- 
cern, the sections of the monthly progress 
report were assigned for preparation ac- 
cording to functional staff responsibilities 
within the ASF. Thus, the staff agency 
charged with supervising procurement 
work was made responsible for preparing 
the section of the monthly progress report 
on procurement. The staff agency respon- 
sible for supervising the distribution of 
supplies was made responsible for prepar- 
ing the section of the monthly progress 
report on distribution. The control divi- 
sion of the office of the commanding gen- 
eral, ASF, retained responsibility for over- 
all supervision of the reporting system. It 
determined what sections should be added 
to the monthly progress report and what 
sections should be eliminated. It set the 
schedule for the publication of each sec- 
tion of the report. It controlled the dis- 
tribution list for all sections. Finally, it pre- 
pared the analysis section. 

Behind this organizational arrangement 
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was the theory that statistics is an admin- 
istrative tool to be made an integral part 
of the supervisory process. A staff agency 
responsible for supervising procurement, 
for example, is dependent upon statistical 
data for guidance. The agency responsible 
for supervising personnel activities is simi- 
larly in need of personnel statistics. Accord- 
ingly, statisticians are no longer gathered 
in a single statistical agency but are scat- 
tered among the staff divisions of ASF. In 
this way the statistician is brought into 
more direct relationship with administra- 
tive officers. Administrative needs are the 
first criteria of the reporting system. Any 
possibility that the procurement figures do 
not adequately meet the supervisory needs 
of the procurement staff is thus eliminated. 
Nor can the agency responsible for super- 
vising storage activities complain that stor- 
age statistics do not fulfill its needs. 
Within the procurement agency itself 
responsibilities are similarly broken down 
so that in practice those responsible for the 
purchasing operations of a technical service 
have to worry only about procurement 
statistics and deal solely with the staff 
agencies supervising all procurement work. 
That part of a technical service handling 
distribution work for the service deals 
only with the central staff agency super- 
vising all distribution, and consequently 
reports its distribution statistics to a single 
source. In this way what might appear on 
the surface as multiple lines of contact with 
a technical service in reality tend to merge 
under operating conditions. 

The experience of the ASF seems to in- 
dicate that the integration of the statis- 
tician with the administrative staff along 
functional lines is a satisfactory organiza- 
tional device. It goes a long way toward 
making statistics a useful administrative 
tool. 


Essentials of Reporting 


HERE are two essential conditions that 
must be fulfilled in order for a report- 
ing system to function effectively. The first 
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is that the activities of an agency must be 
susceptible of statistical measurement. The 
second is that the statistics developed are 
used in the direction of activities. 

The monthly progress report measures 
upward of forty activities of the ASF in 
quantitative terms. These activities may be 
divided into two general categories: those 
which are measured against some objective 
standard and those which can only be 
shown over a period of time. 

In the first category might be placed the 
comparison of deliveries of materiel with 
forecasts. Monthly deliveries and forecasts 
are shown as percentages of the Army Sup- 
ply Program which is the production goal. 
In distribution, the total storage space 
available provides an objective standard 
against which to measure space utilization. 
Lend-lease requirements are the measuring 
rod for materials assigned under the pro- 
gram. Current demand for items of equip- 
ment is shown against the available supply 
of such equipment. Automatic supply re- 
quirements for overseas bases are con- 
trasted with the material on hand at those 
bases, afloat, and earmarked at ports of em- 
barkation for shipment. 

The ratio of utilization of cargo space to 
theoretical capacity of vessels provides an 
efficiency measure in this highly important 
area. In the field of health, a similar ratio 
of actual to capacity utilization of hospital 
beds points the way to expansion or con- 
traction of particular facilities, as the case 
may be. A comparison of total War Depart- 
ment funds available for obligation with 
funds actually obligated affords some indi- 
cation of the progress of the procurement 
program. The percentage of ASF troops 
qualifying in rifle marksmanship shows the 
extent to which service troops are being 
taught to use the weapons which they will 
have to employ in the field. 

The second category, which overlaps ex- 
tensively with the first, comprises data 
showing time series for various activities. 
On transportation, there are series of ton- 
nages lost, new ships constructed, capacity 
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of the ships in Army service, loaded freight 
cars on hand at posts, days spent in unload- 
ing cars at ports, accidents at ports of em- 
barkation, and the volume of inland freight 
and troop movements. For construction, the 
progress of the program is measured by the 
cost of work in place, employment on con- 
struction work, and land acquisition. 

The health of the Army is covered by 
trends in noneffective rates and rates of in- 
cidence of all major diseases. Fiscal activi- 
ties measured are renegotiations recoveries, 
payment of bills, and war bond issuance. 
The course of officer, officer candidate, 
and specialist school enrollments gauge the 
extent of progress in military training. Such 
special service activities as attendance at 
camp motion picture showings and enroll- 
ment in the Armed Forces Institute are 
also susceptible of measurement. In the 
administrative field, there are time series 
for personnel served and profits earned by 
Army exchanges; days of confinement of 
persons awaiting military trial; and pris- 
oners of war held in the United States. 

The second major condition for an ef- 
fective reporting system is the use of statis- 
tics by administrative officers. Within the 
ASF, as mentioned above, it is the practice 
of the commanding general to make the 
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sections of the monthly progress report the 
basis of discussion at a staff conference of 
his staff supervisors and line administrators. 
Similarly, staff supervisors use the statistical 
information as a basis for inquiries of their 
own into what seem to be either unsatis- 
factory or unusual conditions. The statis- 
tical information of the ASF is in almost 
constant use. The importance placed by 
the commanding general upon statistical 
reporting is known throughout the organ- 
ization. Careful attention is given to the 
preparation of statistical data and to follow- 
ing up the situations revealed by such data. 

Major emphasis in the use of statistical 
data is placed upon measuring progress, 
and the accomplishments of the organiza- 
tion are thus kept under constant surveil- 
lance. Everyone knows this and puts forth 
particular efforts to make a good showing 
in his part of the program. 

It is not intended to suggest that the 
statistical tool alone can meet all adminis- 
trative needs. Certainly the ASF has found 
it necessary to use other administrative de- 
vices. But factual information based upon 
the careful computation of statistical data is 
the cornerstone for the determination of 
major ASF policies and for the supervision 
of their execution. 
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LL large-scale enterprises are faced 
with procedures difficulties. A siz- 
able volume of paper work is 

generally regarded as normal in the per- 
formance of administrative operations. 
Over a period of time, transactions of all 
types are likely to accumulate an ever- 
growing number of uncoordinated forms, 
copies, and routing instructions. Some- 
times it seems that paper work has a life 
cycle of its own, constantly reproducing and 
expanding. If undisturbed, this life goes on 
year after year, providing numerous super- 
visors and clerks with a justification for 
existence which takes on the appearance of 
great importance. Only determined action 
can halt the rapid growth of paper work, or 
“procedures,” as it is sometimes called. The 
reasons for pruning are obvious, but the 
desire is not always present—especially in 
government. Government activities, how- 
ever, like those of business enterprise, are 
carried on in order to accomplish definite 
objectives, such as the construction of a 
cantonment, the collection of funds, or the 
settlement of a claim. In these activities the 
preparation and flow of documents often 
become so complicated and time consuming 
as to impede progress in producing end 
results. Paper work is a means, not an end; 
it must be controlled or it may grow to 
require as much effort as is expended on 
the primary objective. 

From an administrative point of view a 
good procedure is one that is simple, direct, 
and flexible enough for application at all 
installations where similar functions are 
performed. To achieve such a procedure, 
documents should be designed to serve each 
agency involved in a transaction. In other 
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words, the piece of paper that authorizes an 
action often can, and whenever feasible 
should, be designed to include space for 
information to be inserted by each agency 
handling it and to permit enough copies 
to be prepared, initially, to serve all pur- 
poses along the line. A simple example is 
the preparation of a cash sales slip at a 
small store—a copy for the customer and 
one for the clerk are all that are required. 
A more complex example is the preparation 
of a combination purchase order and 
voucher form. The form is made up in a 
set consisting of the original and six copies. 
Different copies serve as a purchase order, 
an obligation document, a receiving report, 
an invoice, a voucher, and a file copy; each 
is completed by adding the information 
required to record the operation per- 
formed, thus saving the preparation of a 
new form to cover each action. 

Another important element of a good 
procedure is the development of definitions 
of terms which are in common use at in- 
stallations performing similar operations. 
If everyone concerned with a problem 
speaks “the same language,” a solution is 
usually reached more quickly because long 
explanations and varying interpretations 
are avoided. 

During the war there have been unusual 
incentives to simplify and standardize pro- 
cedures for performing operations in pur- 
chasing, personnel, fiscal, supply, and dis- 
tribution functions of the Army. Time has 
been a vital factor in the flow of supplies, 
and manpower has been so limited that 
every available man hour has had to be 
assigned to essential work. A rapid expan- 
sion of activities has emphasized the need 
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for standardization of operational methods. 
In addition, standardization is essential to 
producing results that can be analyzed on 
a comparable basis, to making improve- 
ments, and to developing personnel train- 
ing programs on a broad base. 


The Technique of 
Standardized Procedures 


HEN the Army Service Forces was 
W established many operating units 
were performing similar functions, each in 
its own way; accordingly, it became clear 
that the standardization of procedures 
would require the development of a special 
technique, if progress was to be achieved. 
The problem was first attacked in an organ- 
ized way in March, 1943. Complaints from 
many field installations indicated that the 
requisitioning, shipping, receiving, storing, 
issuing, and reshipping of supplies and 
equipment and the accounting in connect- 
ing therewith were the greatest sources of 
burdensome paper work. 
The job of simplifying and standardizing 


the procedures involved in performing 
those operations was assigned to the con- 
trol division, ASF. During the preliminary 
survey of transactions involved in moving 
and storing materiel it became evident that 


shipments consigned to overseas com- 
manders were the most important and, ac- 
cordingly, they were given first priority. It 
was found that thousands of shipments were 
being received daily at ports of embarka- 
tion from hundreds of industrial concerns 
and dozens of Army depots, each of which 
had its own shipping procedures. Conse- 
quently, the description of shipments was 
uncontrolled. Some shipments were re- 
ceived at ports properly documented. Most 
shipments had to be identified from labels 
or other markings. The result was that dock 
checkers described contents of shipments as 
best they could for purposes of manifesting. 
These descriptions, however, were so vague 
they were utterly useless for planning dis- 
position of the cargo at the overseas base 
prior to arrival of convoys. This poor docu- 


mentation caused delays in shipments, pre- 
vented accurate reporting on the status of 
shipments, and resulted in an excessive 
number of employees required to handle 
the work at depots, ports of embarkation, 
and overseas. 

The remedy appeared to be to design a 
document that could be prepared concur- 
rently with the preparation of the shipment 
at a depot, copies of which could accom- 
pany the shipment to the port and on to the 
overseas base. If such a procedure could be 
developed, a major problem then would be 
how to install it, since nine ports of em- 
barkation and one hundred and fifty-two 
depots would have to conform to it. Also, 
all vendors making shipments direct to 
ports should be required to conform. It was 
decided to try out the procedure at Army 
installations before tackling manufacturers. 

The solution to the problem of installing 
a new War Department shipping document 
established a pattern for standardizing pro- 
cedures that is now applied successfully to 
all procedures examined by the control 
division of ASF. 

When a project is undertaken it is im- 
portant that its objectives be clearly de- 
fined. The analyst assigned to the project 
obtains as much background material as 
possible. This usually includes information 
about the mission and functions of the 
organizational units involved and their re- 
lationships with other organization ele- 
ments. Pertinent information available on 
the volume of work and the character of 
problems is also obtained. Army regulations 
and other directives which have been pub- 
lished in the specific field are reviewed 
before the field work is undertaken. This 
background material establishes a common 
denominator upon which the analyst con- 
ducting the study and the operating per- 
sonnel can base their discussions. 

In conducting these studies channels of 
command are always respected. Introduc- 
tions to subordinate personnel always come 
through the commanding officer. This pro- 
cedure insures that the subordinates are 








authorized and directed to discuss their 
activities. Another established practice of 
the control division is to invite the appro- 
priate ASF staff division to participate in 
the study. When extensive studies are being 
conducted at army camps, service ‘command 
personnel are also invited to participate. 
If a study is to be conducted in an installa- 
tion under the direct supervision of the 
chief of a technical service, such as an Army 
supply depot, the chief of the service is 
likewise invited to assign a representative 
to participate. This participation is im- 
portant, since it results in a study conducted 
jointly by all interested echelons. Through 
this approach a common conclusion is 
reached and lengthy reports, recommenda- 
tions, counter-recommendations, and de- 
lays are obviated. The first step is to discuss 
the project with the staff division having 
primary responsibility for the procedure 
and then with the technical service or serv- 
ice command concerned. At these initial 
discussions the analyst defines the objectives 
of his study and indicates the plan he in- 
tends to follow in analyzing the existing 
procedures and in following the project 
through to completion. 

The analyst obtains the confidence of the 
Operating personnel by advising them that 
he has been assigned to help simplify their 
operations and that headquarters is ready 
to assist the field operating units by revising 
Army regulations which have resulted in 
burdensome procedures and by giving 
operating personnel sufficient authority to 
carry out their mission. Usually the analyst 
points out what has been accomplished in 
simplification and standardization of other 
procedures. Operating personnel in the 
field installations under study are also 
urged to participate in developing a solu- 
tion to their problems and in applying cor- 
rective action. This approach enlists the 
practical cooperation of the operating per- 
sonnel by giving them an opportunity to 
make a contribution. 

In view of the scope of the procedures 
handled by control division personnel, 
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usually more than one type of installation 
in a particular field is studied. This affords 
an opportunity to obtain all necessary facts 
before reaching a conclusion, and it has 
the advantage of establishing a sound base 
upon which to make improvement. After 
the purpose and scope of the study have 
been presented to the head of the organi- 
zation, the analyst becomes familiar with 
the organization of the installation and its 
controlling policies. Sometimes he may 
have such knowledge before the field work 
is undertaken. 

In analyzing existing procedures, each 
step is studied in its proper sequence. 
Copies of all forms used in the process, com- 
pletely filled in, are obtained. In collecting 
these data, suggestions for the improvement 
of the present procedures are obtained from 
the unit heads and other operating per- 
sonnel. Usually the analyst and the operat- 
ing personnel reach conclusions jointly as 
the survey progresses. The various steps in 
the process, the forms and records, the 
number of copies, and their distribution 
are discussed with a view to eliminating 
nonessentials. The time required to com- 
plete the various steps, the frequency of 
operations, cost, equipment, facilities, and 
office layout are all considered. 

One of the most helpful mechanisms in 
evaluating a procedure is the application 
of process or flow charts to procedure 
studies. Charts take the place of long nar- 
rative descriptions and permit a quick 
analysis of a problem. Properly prepared, 
flow charts enable an analyst not only to 
visualize an entire activity but also to 
visualize each step in detail in its relation- 
ship to each of the other steps and to the 
problem as a whole. After all the necessary 
information relating to each step in the 
process has been obtained, a flow chart or 
a series of charts is prepared to reflect the 
existing procedures. These charts show each 
document, each step in the process, the 
distribution of each copy of each document, 
and the action taken at each point in the 
process. 
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Each analyst follows the same style in the 
preparation and presentation of procedures 
in chart form. This is important, as the 
same procedure is sometimes studied by 
several analysts at different field installa- 
tions at the same time. For comparative 
analysis, uniformity of presentation is 
essential. The flow charts are set up with 
vertical columns to reflect the various 
organization units through which docu- 
ments flow. The names of the forms or 
documents used are always shown in the 
column on the extreme left. Chart boxes 
illustrate the various copies of each form. 
Horizontal lines and arrows describe the 
movement of the documents between units. 
A draftsman develops this type of chart in 
final form with very little work, since the 
chart boxes and directional lines and ar- 
rows are reproduced in sheets in advance 
aud are merely cut out and pasted on the 
charts in the appropriate position. 

As these charts are being developed the 
analyst is considering improvements, such 
as reducing the number of steps, the num- 
ber of documents, the number of copies, or 
the time involved in completing the 
process. Frequently, decentralization of 
authority or a change in organization struc- 
ture will help correct a deficient procedure. 

After all existing procedures have been 
charted, a detailed analysis of the forms is 
made to determine those which may be 
improved, discontinued, or consolidated 
with other forms. The next step is to de- 
velop a procedural chart covering the con- 
templated changes. The “before” and 
“after” charts provide a means of compari- 
son for determining the degree of improve- 
ment possible. They also form a basis for 
further discussions with operating person- 
nel and stimulate constructive suggestions. 
The revised forms are prepared, keyed into 
the “after” flow charts, and discussed with 
the operating personnel. Such discussions 
may lead to additional changes and to a 
further refinement in the operating pro- 
cedures. 

As has been mentioned, the charting 


technique for the development of standard 
procedures, introduced in the ASF by the 
control division, avoids the necessity for 
preparing long reports. Changes may be 
summarized in a brief memorandum sup- 
ported by the charts. Exhibits of new forms 
and a comparison table to show the reduc- 
tion in time, forms, copies, signatures, steps 
in the process, and personnel are keyed to 
the “after” charts. 

Following the completion of the field re- 
search work, a tentative procedure is de- 
veloped for war gaming (field test). This 
test is usually conducted at one of the field 
installations where the study was originally 
made. The staff division having primary 
interest and a representative of the appro- 
priate technical service or service com- 
mand, depending on which organization 
has jurisdiction over the installation, are 
invited to participate in the war gaming 
process. This affords an opportunity for the 
interested staff division and operating 
agency to review, examine, and criticize the 
procedure and to make any necessary re- 
finements during the test. In addition, 
representatives from other service com- 
mands or technical services are invited to 
visit the pilot installation, examine the new 
procedure, and make appropriate recom- 
mendations. As a result of these recom- 
mendations, further improvements may be 
made during the test period. 

A test usually is conducted for a period 
of thirty days and, before completion, a 
tentative manual is prepared at the pilot 
installation. The tested procedure is then 
installed in one installation in each of the 
other service commands, or in an installa- 
tion under each of the other technical 
services, depending upon which has juris- 
diction. These pilot installations are con- 
sidered proving grounds for the new pro- 
cedure. After another thirty to sixty days of 
testing, the procedure is finalized and in- 
stallation is extended to all applicable sta- 
tions. At the conclusion of a test period the 
final procedure is published and schedules 
are requested of operating agencies showing 































the dates the procedure will be installed 
at each applicable depot, office, or port of 
embarkation. These schedules are followed 
up closely by the control division to see 
that satisfactory progress is being made in 
getting the new procedure into effect. 

Up to this point, an attempt has been 
made to outline the problems involved and 
to describe the technique employed in 
analyzing, developing, testing, publishing, 
and installing standardized procedures. To 
date, the results of applying this method to 
procedural problems of the ASF have been 
most impressive. An idea of the immense 
savings in man hours and paper realized 
through the installation of standardized 
procedures may be given to the reader by 
relating several case histories. 


Shipping Document Procedure 


HE urgent need for standardization of 
‘Eaeowe procedures of Army depots 
was mentioned earlier in this article as an 
example of the problems which faced the 
control division. To meet this need a docu- 
ment, now known all over the world as the 
War Department shipping document, was 
evolved from the miscellaneous forms pre- 
viously in use to move supplies from depot 
stocks through transportation channels to 
domestic installations and ports of em- 
barkation for trans-shipment to overseas 
destinations. This supply movement in- 
volves the following operations: 

At the shipping depot: (1) warehouse 
order for stock picking, packing, and mark- 
ing; (2) packing list to identify contents of 
mixed containers; (3) tally out for loading 
and as basis for bill of lading; (4) shipping 
ticket for the stock records and as advice 
to consignee; and (5) dray tickets in case of 
truck deliveries. 

At the receiving domestic installation: 
(1) tally in of packages to accomplish bill 
of lading; and (2) tally in of items as basis 
for stock record and comparison with ship- 
ping ticket upon arrival. 

At in-transit storage points: (1) tally in of 
packages; and (2) tally out of packages. 
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At ports of embarkation: (1) Tally in to 
check in arriving shipment and accomplish 
bill of lading; (2) tally out for removal to 
in-transit storage or to the pier; (3) dock 
tally to receive freight at ship’s side and to 
plan stowage and loading; (4) hatch tally 
for loading freight aboard vessel and as 
basis for preparation of ship’s manifest and 
stowage plan; (5) forwarding of shipping 
tickets to overseas base as advice of ship- 


.ment against requisition; (6) simultaneous- 


ly, maintaining status and follow-up for 
overseas requisitions. 

The problem was, first, to design a form 
which would provide for all the constant 
information required throughout this 
cycle; second, to make provision for 
variable data in the successive phases of the 
supply movement; third, to arrange for the 
preparation of the form in time for it to 
accompany the shipment physically; and, 
fourth, to standardize procedures so that 
each type of agency could operate with a 
standard number of copies. 

The forms in use at the depots, in-transit 
storage points, receiving stations, and ports 
of embarkation were analyzed and a funda- 
mental plan for a combination form was 
developed whereby all the information 
common to these forms was placed in the 
body of the document. Different types of 
stubs were provided for the variable in- 
formation required by the consignor and 
the consignee. By use of a master form, the 
constant information was prepared once 
and mechanically reproduced to provide 
all the copies required by all agencies in- 
volved. Accuracy of stock number and 
nomenclature was insured, since this infor- 
mation is entered on the shipping docu- 
ment by trained personnel at the source, by 
mechanical means, and never recopied. 

After the tentative form was developed, 
the next hurdle was to determine whether 
the documents could be prepared in time 
to accompany the shipment. Despite the 
fact that many large manufacturers and 
Army officials reported that this was im- 
possible, a test at the Richmond ASF depot 
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proved it could be done. Each step in the 
depot procedures, from the receipt of the 
requisition through stock control, storage, 
and transportation, was synchronized with 
the work of a reproduction unit established 
for preparation of the documents. Trials 
in the documenting of all types of ship- 
ments were successful and proved the fun- 
damental soundness of the plan. 

In view of the magnitude of the problem 
it was felt that the plan should be tried out 
under actual operating conditions for the 
complete supply movement. Accordingly, a 
filler depot handling the supplies of five 
of the seven technical services was selected. 
Its chief mission was to supply two ports. 
One of these ports was able to get along 
with thirteen copies of shipping documents 
to serve its internal and overseas needs, 
whereas the other port, because of its 
sprawling geographic characteristics and 
varied transportation facilities, required a 
total of forty-four documents. Initially, it 
was agreed to supply the stated number of 
copies for each installation with the under- 
standing that the problem of standardiza- 
tion would subsequently be studied. 

Within two months sufficient experience 
was gained, the form was modified, and the 
procedures satisfactorily worked out. The 
major difficulties in connection with me- 
chanical reproduction and its synchroniza- 
tion with depot operations had been over- 
come. The new procedure was then in- 
stalled at other depots. Personnel was 
brought in to study it at the original in- 
stallation and, after observing the project 
first hand, undertook to introduce the plan 
at home stations. A tentative manual was 
prepared and, upon publication, the new 
shipping procedure was made mandatory 
for ASF depots. 

During the balance of the year 1943, all 
of the depots, in-transit storage points, and 
ports were cut over to the new system. A 
violation-reporting method was put into ef- 
fect so that the weak points in the prepara- 
tion and use of the new document could be 
brought to the surface. At the same time, 


studies were initiated covering the nine 
ports of embarkation to determine feasi- 
bility of standardizing the number of docu- 
ments required by the ports for the process- 
ing of the all-important overseas shipments. 
Concurrently, depot procedures and proce- 
dures at in-transit points were reviewed. As 
a result, procedures were standardized 
whereby domestic receiving installations 
operated with one copy by mail and two 
with the shipment. Ports received four ship- 
ping documents by mail and fourteen with 
the shipment. Of the eighteen copies re- 
ceived by the port, four were made avail- 
able to the overseas theater by air mail and 
with the vessel, tying in the overseas and 
domestic systems of supply. The final man- 
ual was then prepared and distributed to 
the field. 

Consequent upon the adoption of a 
standardized and simplified procedure, the 
publication of a comprehensive manual, 
and the continuous policing of violations, 
the entire movement of ASF supplies from 
depots to domestic installations and to ports 
of embarkation was consolidated into a 
single integrated pattern. Violations have 
dropped to a negligible percentage, and 
very few shipments arrive at destination 
without supporting documents. 

Accuracy of stock number and nomen- 
clature is assured, since once entered at the 
source by specialized personnel, they are 
not tampered with at successive handlings. 
At ports of embarkation, checkers unfamil- 
iar with intricate military supply nomen- 
clature are no longer required to interpret 
markings, labels, and a miscellany of pack- 
ing lists into the basic transportation and 
supply information for overseas use. The 
authentic data on the shipping document 
have become the basic information for the 
overseas theaters all over the globe. 

There are over four million shipments, 
annually, from ASF depots to domestic in- 
stallations and to ports of embarkation. 
When troops are in training in the United 
States, the majority of shipments are domes- 
tic, but as the number moving overseas in- 








creases, the preponderance of shipments 
swings to the ports. The huge armies over- 
seas must know what is en route to them 
so that they can plan the use of the supplies 
with accurate knowledge. The development 
of the War Department shipping document 
procedure has stabilized the flow of this 
essential information. In addition, in place 
of twenty-four to thirty-two million opera- 
tions (four million shipments times an 
average of six to eight document opera- 
tions), one basic form involving four mil- 
lion operations is prepared with the accru- 
ing information added thereon, without the 
necessity of any recopying or repetition. A 
variety of forms is eliminated and, because 
of simplification and standardization of pro- 
cedures, some ninety-five million pieces of 
paper are done away with. Checking at 
depots, stations, and ports has been reduced 
25 per cent. 


Bill of Lading Procedure 


URING the study of shipping procedures, 
D attention was drawn to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment bill of lading. It was noted that 
the Army’s uses of that document varied 
widely, and it was concluded that a special 
study should be made with a view to co- 
ordinating it with related documents and, 
at the same time, simplifying and standard- 
izing the use of bills of lading within the 
ASF. 

A detailed study of the procedures fol- 
lowed in the handling of U.S. Government 
bills of lading was conducted. Wide dispari- 
ties were revealed in the distribution and 
use of copies. At three thousand War De- 
partment installations bills of lading were 
being issued in as few as five and as many 
as forty copies. Further, it was found that 
in many instances two or more copies in- 
tended for the same destination were 
mailed in separate envelopes. The analyst 
assigned to the study explored the reasons 
for these variations in many sample cases 
and found that few were justified. It was 
concluded that the twelve million bills of 
lading prepared annually could be issued 
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in a uniform number of copies and that 
proper use of those copies would meet all 
procedural and statistical requirements. 
Representatives of technical services partici- 
pating in this study concurred in these con- 
clusions. 

A “Bill of Lading Procedure Manual” 
was issued in September, 1943, for the pur- 
pose of introducing simplification and 
standardization. Through the inclusion of 
exhibits of properly-prepared bills of lad- 
ing, the manual not only served to expe- 
dite preparation but also provided a means 
for achieving a greater degree of accuracy. 
Those were the intangible gains which it 
was impossible to evaluate; however, tangi- 
ble economies were evident—eighteen mil- 
lion copies of bills of lading and six million 
envelopes were saved annually, plus, of 
course, the carbon paper, manpower, and 
facilities involved in their preparation and 
distribution. 


Depot Supply Procedure 


UPPLY depots of the ASF are the whole- 
s sale distributors of the Army's vast sup- 
ply system. Materiel and supplies from 
manufacturers are received and stored in 
over a hundred supply depots of the ASF 
for subsequent distribution to the retail 
outlets such as posts, camps, and stations 
within the continental limits of the United 
States and to base supply depots of each 
theater of operations overseas. Some 
220,000 people, expending a total of over 
forty-three million man-hours per month, 
are employed at these depots. Something 
over four million tons of supplies and ma- 
teriel per month, or the equivalent of over 
two hundred thousand carloads, are re- 
ceived and shipped. Behind these figures 
are individual receiving and issuing trans- 
actions totaling over five hundred thousand 
per month. 

Each of the seven technical services form- 
ing the supply services of the ASF devel- 
oped its own operating procedures, control 
records, and files for handling the receipt, 
storage, and issue of supplies. Many depots 
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of the same technical service as well as 
depots of different technical services han- 
dled the same kinds of transactions in dif- 
ferent ways. It became apparent that the 
ASF had basically seven noncorrelated sys- 
tems for depot supply operations. 

There was need to streamline the paper 
work of all depot operations in order to 
expedite supply. The benefits of well devel- 
oped procedures at one depot were not be- 
ing utilized by other depots. The primary 
mission of supply was being slowed down 
by the overbearing requirements of paper 
work. Supplies were not being stored rap- 
idly and hence were.not available for im- 
mediate issue upon demand. The filling of 
requisitions was being delayed by compli- 
cated paper flow and the number of safe- 
guards which had been instituted through- 
out the operations. Control registers, cross- 
reference card files, and completed docu- 
ments files were numerous and variable. 

A study of the supply operations of these 
depots resulted in the development of a 
manual standardizing the procedures inci- 
dent to the receipt and issue of supplies 
and materiel. Examples of savings in per- 
sonnel and expediting of the supply activity 
are many; the benefits from only two spe- 
cific changes amount to a saving in the 
preparation, processing, and disposition of 
copies of documents totaling over twenty- 
three million pieces, or approximately fifty- 
eight tons, of paper per year. At a mini- 
mum estimate, this saving amounts to over 
$500,000 annually. Other benefits produced 
comparable savings. The number of control 
registers was reduced and the forms stand- 
ardized, cross-reference card files and rec- 
ords were eliminated, and document files 
were consolidated, saving file cabinets and 
filing space as well as personnel. Old peace- 
time accountability ' requirements were 
modernized by elimination of nonessential 
processing steps. 

The adoption of standardized procedures 
in all depots permits an evaluation of oper- 
ating efficiency. This is a fundamental re- 
quirement necessary for sound control and 


administration. The major accomplishment 
of the “Depot Supply Procedures Manual” 
was, however, the acceleration of the supply 
mission of the depots of getting enough 
supplies on time to the troops of the Amer- 
ican Army throughout the world. 


Station Supply Procedure 


HE second major procedure analyzed by 
The control division was that used by 
station supply officers to obtain property 
and issue it to troop units. One of the larg- 
est posts in the United States was selected 
as the initial station to be studied. The 
study revealed that in large measure each 
of the seven technical services had its own 
forms and procedures for use by the station 
supply officers responsible for the issue of 
the materiel and supplies that it procured. 
In addition, forms developed by certain of 
the technical services to meet special condi- 
tions at individual stations had been made 
available to all stations. Procedures, files, 
and records varied widely. Typical of the 
existing procedures that had developed was 
the practice of requiring that a requisition 
on a depot be signed by the supply officer 
and also by the station commander. Investi- 
gation proved that the signature of the 
commanding officer was purely pro forma 
or was put on by the adjutant, who had no 
knowledge of the supply condition of the 
station. The height of useless “red tape” 
was discovered at one station where the 
commanding officer had appointed each 
supply officer as an assistant adjutant for 
the purpose of signing requisitions. Thus, 
requisitions leaving that station bore two 
signatures of the same individual—one in 
his capacity as supply officer and the other 
in his capacity as assistant adjutant signing 
for the commanding officer. 

A review of this study revealed that there 
were approximately twelve basic proce- 
dures used to obtain, issue, and account for 
materiel and supplies at stations. Forty 
forms that had general distribution, to- 
gether with many that were locally repro- 
duced, were in use. One transaction involv- 
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ing each of the twelve procedures used at 
the station required a total of one hundred 
and twenty copies. After standardization of 
the forms and procedures, thirty-seven of 
the existing forms were eliminated, three 
were retained, and nine new ones, includ- 
ing three variations of the War Department 
shipping document, were prescribed. Now, 
only twelve forms are in use, and the num- 
ber of required copies for basic transactions 
has been reduced from one hundred and 
twenty to fifty-seven. No locally reproduced 
forms are now authorized. The annual sav- 
ing is estimated at 45,000,000 copies of 
forms plus the man-hours expended in pre- 
paring and processing them. 

Two basic changes in procedure were 
also developed. It had been the practice, 
when shipments received from depots did 
not agree as to items and amounts with the 
shipping tickets forwarded from the depot, 
to prepare an “Over, Short, and Damaged 
Report” and return this report to the 
depot, supported by standardized affidavits 
usually prepared on mimeographed forms. 
The practice had developed that when such 
reports were received, the shipper accepted 
all overages and denied all shortages. The 
result was much correspondence without 
either a correction of the property records 
or a determination of the cause of the short- 
age. This procedure was changed to provide 
that the receiving officer be required to 
account only for the quantities which he 
actually tallied in as received and that no 
notice of discrepancy, either overage or 
shortage, be sent to the depot. Thus, much 
useless correspondence was saved. 

As a result of this new procedure, it was 
possible to develop as a second procedure 
an inventory adjustment form which is used 
to adjust operating differences that arise 
from the speed with which wartime opera- 
tions are conducted. This form, prepared 
by the accountable officer, if approved by 
the director of supply or officer immediately 
in command of the supply officer, becomes 
a validated voucher to the supply officer’s 
account. It permits him to readjust his 
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stock record account and eliminates the 
necessity for a complicated report of survey. 


Disability Discharge Procedure 


N THE first nine months of 1943, over 
] one-half million soldiers were issued 
medical discharges. In the discharge of this 
large number of enlisted men from the 
Army into civilian life, many interested 
civilian and military organizations had im- 
portant functions to fulfill. Each organiza- 
tion must receive individual notification of 
each separation. Selective Service must reg- 
ister the discharged soldier at local and 
state headquarters; the War Manpower 
Commission requires notification to aid 
him with his employment rights; the vet- 
erans reemployment committeeman_re- 
quires data to aid the soldier to obtain new 
employment; and the Veterans Administra- 
tion requires detailed clinical and person- 
nel records to adjudicate pension claims, to 
administer benefits, and to continue na- 
tional service life insurance. 

In the Army, the adjutant general re- 
quires complete data on each separation 
at time of discharge to keep the enlisted 
man’s permanent record and to maintain 
and compile data on basic Army strength 
and analysis. The Army war bond office, 
the government insurance allotment 
branch, and the office of dependency bene- 
fits require prompt discontinuance of al- 
lotments and allowances totaling millions 
of dollars. The quartermaster general fur- 
nishes instructions to soldiers on the reten- 
tion, wearing, and disposition of uniforms 
and to supply officers on accounting for 
clothing and equipment charged to each 
enlisted man. The surgeon general, most 
interested of all, has the task of administer- 
ing the best possible definitive medical 
treatment, recording the clinical findings, 
and then cooperating with the adjutant 
general in assembling and forwarding to 
the Veterans Administration the clinical 
records for present or future pension claim 
adjudication, and, in some cases, delivering 
the enlisted patient to a Veterans Adminis- 
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tration facility for further care. 

While many other considerations are in- 
volved, the discharging organization pre- 
pares the soldier’s final statement, pays him, 
furnishes a discharge certificate carrying a 
complete “enlisted record” of the soldier, 
forwards his service records to the adjutant 
general, and completes and forwards rec- 
ords as outlined above. The rights, privi- 
leges, and duties of a veteran are explained 
verbally. Written notices are presented to 
the soldier, after which he is discharged. 
This vast operation cuts across nearly every 
phase of the work of the Army. _ 

The forms required were individual or 
unit records that had been hastily devised 
or were peacetime forms, many over twenty 
years old. They were unrelated in size, type, 
color, and design. A minimum of forty-six 
heterogeneous forms was to be prepared as 
prescribed by War Department instructions 
issued by the various interested staff divi- 
sions. In personnel sections of six hundred 
Army hospitals, two to three man-days were 
required to discharge three soldiers on a 
medical discharge—or almost one enlisted 
man required to discharge one soldier. In 
terms of volume, something over a half mil- 
lion disability discharges required prepara- 
tion and disposition of twenty-three million 
forms, involving at least three hundred 
thousand man-days. More costly and of 
greater significance to the Army was the 
fact that this tremendous load of paper 
work acted as a bottleneck to men leaving 
the Army hospitals and created a large 
backlog of patients taking up valuable bed 
space and other hospital facilities, mount- 
ing into millions of hospital bed days, while 
awaiting discharge. 

This problem was met by gathering all 
forms required in several hospitals, divid- 
ing the forms into three groups, and posting 
them on three large wall beaverboards. The 
groups and the number of forms posted 
were: fiscal, 17; personnel, 3; and informa- 
tion—duties, rights, and privileges of the 
soldier, 12; or a total of g2. 

Staff officers or representatives of the or- 


ganizations involved were then invited to 
join in the analysis of the multitude of 
forms and requested to cooperate in simpli- 
fying the paper work. The staff representa- 
tives responded whole-heartedly, and, as a 
result, new all-purpose forms were designed 
and placed on the beaverboards, as follows: 
fiscal, 2; personnel, 1; information—duties, 
rights, and privileges of the soldier, 2; or a 
total of 5. 

A further comparison of the old and 
new forms reduced copies from ninety-six 
to thirty-five and signatures from seventy- 
seven to twenty-five. All forms were de- 
signed in accordance with the modern prin- 
ciples developed by the control division. 
The next step was development of a proced- 
ure for discharging men within three days 
after the disability discharge board met. 

A tentative manual on discharge or re- 
lease from active duty and the correspond- 
ing form layouts were completed, with great 
attention to detail and flow. The manual 
was published March 15, 1944, along with 
sufficient tentative forms to test the proce- 
dures in one station and one general hos- 
pital in each of the nine service commands. 
Favorable comments were received from 
each service command, along with specific 
recommendations for improvement. Many 
of these suggestions were accepted and in- 
stallation has been extended to all of the 
many hundred hospitals of the ASF. 

Estimates of annual savings, based on the 
present rate of medical discharges, are: up 
to 70,000 man-days in preparing forms; up 
to 8,000,000 forms; up to 10,250,000 copies 
of forms; up to 13,000,000 signatures; up 
to 3,650,000 hospital bed days, or the equiv- 
alent of 10 thousand-bed hospitals made 
available; and 125 clerks in Washington. 
Other results are: prompt forwarding of all 
records to the Veterans Administration for 
adjudication of pension claims; prompt and 
complete cancellation of allotments and 
allowances whether service records show 
them or not; and complete and timely in- 
formation to soldiers on duties, rights, and 
benefits. 
















Impressive though the accomplishments 
of the ASF program for simplifying and 
standardizing operational procedures may 
be, it should be understood that a tech- 
nique alone is not the key to success. Work 
of this type during a war period is far 
removed from the scene of battle. There is 
no glamor attached to it. It requires pains- 
taking research, analysis, and coordination 
involving many different people. New ideas 
must be sold to personnel whose daily work 
habits are going to be changed. Neverthe- 
less, the individual who successfully devel- 
ops and installs a greatly improved and sim- 
plified procedure is rewarded by a soul- 
satifying sense of accomplishment and a 
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knowledge that he has made a contribution 
to better public administration. Finally, 
the most important factor in achieving suc- 
cess in this field of work is the personal 
policy of the head of the organization on 
the essentiality of having details organized 
and under control. Fortunately for the War 
Department and public administration gen- 
erally, General Somervell, by personal ex- 
ample, has inspired his subordinates to be 
constantly on the lookout for better ways 
of performing the functions for which they 
are responsible. With this type of leader- 
ship much can be accomplished in eliminat- 
ing nonessential administrative operations 
and standardizing essential ones. 
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HE control division in the office of 
the quartermaster general? has a dual 
function. As a management consul- 
tant agency to the quartermaster general 
it has contacts with all the other divisions 
within the office of the quartermaster gen- 
eral and also serves as the liaison with the 
control division, headquarters, Army Serv- 
ice Forces. A second major function is to 
deal with the depots and other field in- 
stallations of the quartermaster corps. A 
control division has been established in 
each of these installations and the Wash- 
ington division exercises technical direc- 
tion over these local divisions and provides 
them with a constant program of stimula- 
tion and assistance. 

The consultant service which the control 
division renders to the OQMG encom- 
passes almost every phase of quartermaster 
activity. Primarily the division serves as an 
advisory staff to the deputy of the quarter- 
master general for administration and man- 
agement and also renders research and con- 
sulting assistance to the deputy of the quar- 
termaster general for supply planning and 
operations. Treating on such a broad plane 
with office activities, the control division is 
in daily contact with all divisions of the 
OQMG. In some cases the contact is ini- 
tiated by the control division in the carry- 
ing on of a specific program or project; in 
other cases, the divisions call upon the 
control division to render consulting as- 
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sistance in the solution of some problem or 
the analysis or development of a special 
plan. 

The control division endeavors to render 
a truly professional service, presenting its 
own best analysis of each problem with a 
recommended solution or alternative solu- 
tion, if this is possible. The decision as to 
what action is‘to be taken can then be made 
by the line executive with the assurance 
that he has before him all pertinent facts 
as well as intelligent, objective recom- 
mendations bearing thereon. 

In its studies the control division makes 
every effort to gain the participation and 
cooperation of the line personnel. In this 
way the special skills of each group are most 
effectively utilized. The control division 
employs certain standard recognized tech- 
niques for the analysis and solution of 
problems of policy, organization, pro- 
cedure, and administration. The line 
executives possess, on their part, intimate 
and detailed knowledge of the particular 
activity. Only through the merging of these 
skills, abilities, and knowledge can all ele- 
ments of a problem be considered and 
effectively analyzed. Slogans can be useful 
or detrimental in the conduct of a staff 
activity, depending upon the meaning of 
the slogan to the group as a whole and to 
each individual in it. The slogan of the 
control division, accepted by the staff mem- 
bers as a guiding principle in all their 
efforts, has always been, “You can get a lot 
accomplished if you don’t care who gets the 
credit.” This attitude has probably been 
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the chief factor responsible for the uni- 
formly good cooperation received from the 
line executives in the execution of the 
functions of the control division. Once 
convinced that the control division is sin- 
cere in its desire to act as his staff assistant 
in the solution of his problems, the line 
executive is likely to become an earnest 
advocate of the control mechanism and the 
control idea. By securing this type of co- 
operation from line executives, the control 
division has been able to accelerate its 
programs greatly and to extend the benefits 
of its service. Administrative participation 
in all its principal studies is now so com- 
monplace as to be considered a binding 
thread weaving together the fabric of all 
control division techniques. 


Scope of the Control Program 


HE work performed by the control di- 
‘Lan embraces the chief management 
and administrative areas, which naturally 
divide into certain specialized areas to 
which are applied specialized techniques. 
These specialized areas involve such im- 
portant phases of administration as organi- 
zation, work simplification, analysis and 
control of recurring reports and records, 
the development of standard procedures 
covering basic operations, the establish- 
ment and control of operating statistics, the 
inspection of operating effectiveness, and 
the direction and coordination of long- 
range planning (such as demobilization 
planning). 

There are two other primary activities 
of the control division which at various 
times embrace some or all of the activities 
mentioned above. One of these is the con- 
sulting service which the division renders 
to the entire organization, much in the 
same manner as a professional management 
consultant offers his services to his clients. 
The other is the technical direction, stimu- 
lation, and coordination which is given on 
a continuous basis to the activities of the 
control divisions which have been estab- 
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lished in all depots and other major field 
installations of the quartermaster corps. 


Organization Studies 


HE changes in the military phase of the 
5 pw which are continually being made 
require corresponding changes in the sup- 
ply organizations which back up combat 
operations. In a dynamic organization the 
maintenance of sound management prin- 
ciples on such matters as span of control, 
overlapping functions, and the like is a 
constant job. The organization group 
within the control division devotes itself 
to the steady refinement and improvement 
of this structure so as to provide an organi- 
zation that will at all times correspond to 
the realities of the supply situation. Inertia 
and resistance to change probably occur 
more in this phase of control work than in 
almost any other. They must be combatted 
constantly through intensive study of 
organization structure and a determined 
approach to the problem of effecting 
changes that will enable various divisions 
to discharge completely their current 
objectives. 

The work of a control staff on organiza- 
tion problems includes the following prin- 
cipal activities: (1) organization of new or 
reorganization of existing units to meet 
changing needs; (2) reorganization to sim- 
plify structure and span of control; (3) 
clarification and improvement of operating 
relationships; and (4) the reassignment of 
functions in accordance with existing 
responsibilities. 

As an illustration of a reorganization to 
meet changing needs, the changes made in 
the headquarters purchasing division may 
be cited. Prior to the reorganization, the 
division consisted of a director, a deputy 
director, commodity purchasing branches, 
a branch concerned with priorities, fa- 
cilities, expediting, and inspection, and a 
branch handling renegotiation. As the 
situation and program changed, it was rea- 
lized that certain functions needed greater 
emphasis and that this change involved 
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additional staff with certain 
qualifications. 

A number of steps were taken to gear 
the organization structure to the changed 
situation. Four deputy directors were cre- 
ated in place of the single deputy director, 
to head up the four principal activities 
which were included in the work of the 
division. The deputy director for pur- 
chases was placed in charge of the commodi- 
ty purchase branches and the production 
services branch. The latter included, in ad- 
dition to previous functions of priorities, 
expediting, and facilities, the coordination 
of production scheduling and the acquisi- 
tion of excess property reported by other 
agencies. The importance of the inspection 
function, which had been carried on by a 
small section, was recognized by assigning 
it to a branch with five sections, headed by 
a deputy director. It had been found that 
70 per cent of the work of the legal division 
was being performed for the purchasing 
division. In the interest of reducing the 
number of divisions, it was deemed feasible 
to assign this activity to a branch of the 
purchasing division under a deputy direc- 
tor. The branch continued, however, to 
serve all divisions in the office. The deputy 
director for contract adjustment was placed 
in charge of (1) the renegotiation branch, 
to which were transferred cost accounting 
functions in connection with renegotiation 
formerly carried on in the fiscal division; 
(2) a new contract termination branch; and 
(3) a new cost and price analysis branch to 
carry on better forward pricing of con- 
tracts to eliminate the need for renegotia- 
tion and to carry on cost accounting in 
connection with contract termination. 

A program was also undertaken to de- 
velop and install a standard organization 
and standard procedures, records, forms, 
and statistics for purchasing offices at all 
field installations. (This program is dis- 
cussed in the section of this article devoted 
to standardization of procedures.) 

The second type of activity is illustrated 
by the reorganization of a branch which 


technical 


consisted of fourteen sections with forty- 
four subsections.. The branch, after reor- 
ganization, consisted of seven sections, five 
to perform the principal functions of the 
branch and two to provide services. The 
seven sections were, in turn, divided into 
fifteen subsections. This reorganization re- 
sulted in a simplification of the organiza- 
tion structure; a reduction in the span of 
control, with only seven persons reporting 
to the chief; and a reduction in supervisory 
personnel. 

The clarification and improvement of 
operating relationships are illustrated by 
the reassignment of responsibility for speci- 
fications and clarification of the relation- 
ships of the divisions concerned therewith. 
Responsibilities for the preparation of 
specifications were scattered, and methods 
of revision were not clearly defined. As a 
result of conferences held with interested 
divisions, an order was drawn in which all 
concerned concurred, which provided that 
(1) responsibilities for preparation of, and 
coordination of concurrences in, new or 
revised specifications were assigned to the 
development division; (2) units which, be- 
cause of their responsibility for methods 
used, had a primary interest in certain 
portions of specifications, such as packing 
and crating, could initiate preparation of 
these portions, to be included in the com- 
pleted specification after approval by the 
development division; and (3) no changes 
in specifications for items under contract 
would be made without the concurrence of 
the purchasing and supply divisions. 

The following data serve to indicate the 
scope of the activity of a control staff on 
organization problems. During a period of 
a year three divisions were created, two 
fromsubdivisions of other divisions and one 
with almost entirely new functions; two 
divisions were made subdivisions of exist- 
ing divisions; two divisions were completely 
reorganized to meet changing needs; eight 
new branches were created, in addition to 
smaller subdivisions, to provide for new 
functions or to enlarge the scope of existing 






































functions; the organization of 85 per cent 
of the units was reviewed and improvements 
in structure were made as needed, with the 
concurrence of the units concerned; over 
twenty cases that needed clarification and 
improvement of operating relationships 
were satisfactorily resolved; and twelve cases 
of assignments of new functions, resulting 
from directives of higher authority, were 
made. 


Work Simplification 


HE team work between the control divi- 
jets headquarters, ASF, and the con- 
trol divisions of the technical services can 
perhaps best be illustrated in the program 
of work simplification. This program, as 
conceived and promulgated by the control 
division, headquarters, ASF, embraced the 
entire range of working activities, both cler- 
ical and manual, within all technical serv- 
ices. The clerical work was concentrated 
largely in the offices attached to supply es- 
tablishments, whereas the manual work to 
be examined was performed in the various 
warehousing, transportation, and manufac- 
turing facilities within the technical serv- 
ices. Since these two phases of the program 
were carried forward independently, they 
will be discussed separately. 

During 1942 the OQMG instituted a 
program for the better utilization of cleri- 
cal personnel. The object of its studies was 
to take an inventory or X ray of work situa- 
tion and personnel in order to arrange the 
work so that it could be accomplished at a 
high level of quality with a minimum num- 
ber of clerks. Three simple charts were used 
in these studies: a work distribution chart, 
which told in synopsis form what was done 
in each unit being surveyed; a process 
chart, which told how each routine was 
performed; and a work load chart, which 
told how much of each unit of work was 
produced during any given period. 

The quartermaster program had been 
under way approximately four months 
when the control division, headquarters, 
ASF, announced its service-wide control 
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program. This was a far-reaching program 
that required the establishment of control 
divisions in all the technical services and 
the coordination of major management 
programs throughout all the services 


through the control division at headquar- 


ters, ASF, Liaison officers were appointed 
from the control division, headquarters, 
ASF, to serve with each of the control divi- 
sions within the technical services. These 
liaison officers not only served to interpret 
the directives and technical material put 
out by headquarters, ASF, but were also 
extremely helpful in the extension of the 
work simplification program to the field 
installations of the quartermaster corps. 

Soon after the announcement of the work 
simplification program of headquarters, 
ASF, the quartermaster general directed the 
establishment of control divisions in all 
depots and other principal field installa- 
tions of the quartermaster corps. The train- 
ing material received from control divi- 
sion, headquarters, ASF, was disseminated 
throughout the field and these newly cre- 
ated control divisions set about developing 
their programs for clerical work simplifica- 
tion within their own installations. (The ac- 
tivation of depot control divisions is dis- 
cussed in more detail in the section of this 
article dealing with field liaison.) 

Some indication of the success of the 
clerical work simplification program can 
be gained from some figures taken from a 
report issued after it had been in operation 
for one year. Surveys had been completed 
of approximately thirty thousand clerical 
employees, or 89 per cent of all clerical 
personnel under the jurisdiction of the 
quartermaster general, and as a result 26.3 
per cent of them had been saved for other 
assignment. 

After the original objective of personnel 
reduction and manpower conservation had 
been attained, the work simplification pro- 
gram was carried forward on a voluntary 
basis in order to increase efficiency through 
a more intensive application of its study 
techniques. 
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The work simplification program for ma- 
terials handling was introduced to the tech- 
nical services by the control and storage 
divisions of headquarters, ASF, during the 
latter part of 1943. Both in ASF and the 
quartermaster corps this program typifies 
the outstanding results that can be attained 
when the operating and staff personnel are 
drawn into a complete working partner- 
ship. Most of the work analyzed in this 
program was performed in field installa- 
tions of the quartermaster corps under the 
technical direction of the storage and dis- 
tribution division, OQMG. When the ten- 
tative outline of the work simplification 
program for materials handling was pre- 
sented to the executive personnel of the 
storage and distribution division, they gave 
enthusiastic support to the program. 

As a result, the quartermaster corps was 
honored by having the first field school 
scheduled by headquarters, ASF, in one 
of its principal depots—the Jersey City 
quartermaster depot. This school was at- 
tended by representatives of the control 
and storage divisions of the OQMG and 
eleven of its eastern depots. The instructors 
were mainly personnel of the control and 
storage divisions, headquarters, ASF. In 
addition to classroom lectures and demon- 
strations, students, in cooperation with the 
personnel of the Jersey City quartermaster 
depot, made “on-the-job” test runs of tech- 
niques. 

Impressed with the possibilities for im- 
provement in physical operations inherent 
in such a program, the quartermaster gen- 
eral immediately scheduled a series of 
“schools” patterned after the initial course 
given by headquarters, ASF. At these quar- 
termaster schools selected personnel who 
had attended the headquarters, ASF, school 
in turn became the trainers and instructors 
of mixed teams of storage and control divi- 
sion personnel from every principal quar- 
termaster field installation. 

Because it was recognized early in the 
control program of the OQMG that oper- 
ator participation in control activities was 


the only guarantee of permanent success, 
a school was established at one of the de- 
pots under the quartermaster general to 
instruct a large number of operating per- 
sonnel in the fundamentals of materials. 
handling work simplification. In this way 
approximately twelve hundred officer and 
civilian personnel have been trained in the 
use of these work simplification techniques. 

Although this program has not been in 
effect for as long a period as the companion 
program of clerical work simplification, 
remarkable results have already been 
achieved. On the basis of incomplete fig- 
ures, of 36,365 employees surveyed, 10,198, 
or 28 per cent, have been saved. 

The benefits which any organization can 
reasonably expect from an aggressive work 
simplification program can be briefly sum- 
marized under three main headings: (1) 
conservation and control of manpower 
through the elimination of all unnecessary 
work and the simplification of all necessary 
work; (2) conservation of space and equip- 
ment through more effective layout and 
the correct and full utilization of all equip- 
ment and machinery; and (3) improvement 
in the approach to their work on the part 
of supervisors and employees at the working 
level through becoming acquainted with 
techniques for work analysis and the ex- 
tension of management consciousness to all 
employees throughout the organization. 


Recurring Reports and Records 


HE recurring reports and records sec- 
fern of the control division is constantly 
engaged in the study of both internal and 
external reports and records in order to 
eliminate any that are unnecessary and, 
wherever possible, to consolidate and sim- 
plify those that are essential. Objective 
study by some central group such as the 
control division is needed to minimize 
duplications and overlappings. Every effort 
is made to simplify and standardize both the 
form and the content of needed reports in 
order to increase their effectiveness. 

The control division frequently conducts 
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specific procedural studies for operating di- 
visions which may be apart from these basic 
programs, except that they involve the use 
of reports or forms. Work on reports and 
forms also leads to many allied activities in 
connection with operating problems, since 
a high percentage of ali quartermaster corps 
activities includes use of reports and forms. 

Specific accomplishments of the recur- 
ring reports and forms program throughout 
the quartermaster corps include: (1) elimi- 
nation of 763 reports and 4,008 forms, esti- 
mated to save the full time of approxi- 
mately 3,400 personnel; (2) organization of 
the control approval system, by which the 
essentiality of 1,403 reports has been de- 
termined by thorough analysis and approv- 
al indicated by the assignment of individual 
control approval symbols; (3) inventory and 
assignment of form numbers to’ 11,314 
forms and the subsequent survey of these 
forms for simplification of design and stand- 
ardization; and (4) establishment of stock 
levels for forms and the return or salvage 
of stocks in excess of these levels. 

Strict justification is required for all re- 
curring reports, and a licensing system for 
the preparation of these reports is in opera- 
tion which consists of the prior assignment 
of control approval symbols to those reports 
which are approved and determined to be 
essential. Similarly, a continuous program 
is conducted throughout the corps for the 
control and standardization of forms. 


Consulting Services 


S$ IN any large organization there are al- 
ways a number of operating problems 
that require special advice and assistance. 
The operating personnel call upon the 
control division to render staff assistance in 
the solution of these problems. The per- 
sonnel of the control division endeavor to 
approach these problems professionally and 
to identify themselves with the interests 
and objectives of the operating chief con- 
cerned. 
An example of the type of service ren- 
dered is the work done by the control di- 


vision in cooperation with the operating 
divisions of the OQMG in improving the 
important operation of supply planning 
and stock control. The technical knowledge 
of the line personnel was combined with 
special control techniques to develop a sub- 
stantial improvement in this activity. The 
need for this cooperative approach is indi- 
cated by the fact that the procedures in- 
volved covered: (1) coordination between 
supply divisions and staff divisions within 
the OQMG, (2) coordination between de- 
pots and supply divisions of the OQMG, 
and (3) coordination between depots them- 
selves, independently of the OQMG. 

Commodity specialists, stock accounting 
experts, and depot personnel from all in- 
terested divisions assisted in the develop- 
ment of tentative plans and the conduct 
of experimental runs. 

As a result of this intensive combined 
effort, the following substantial improve- 
ments were realized: (1) a supply control 
system was originated with stock require- 
ments and stock levels based mainly on a 
projection of actual requirements; (2) a 
master production schedule system was in- 
stituted in order to achieve a better balance 
between actual requirements and produc- 
tion capacities; (3) a stock control system 
was developed for installations down to 
post, camp, and station level; (4) a more 
effective system was developed for inter- 
depot distribution; and (5) a workable sys- 
tem was developed for the orderly disposi- 
tion of obsolete items and stock excesses. 

All these steps have helped to make the 
supply system for quartermaster items more 
amenable to control. Requirements are pro- 
jected on a more realistic basis that takes 
into account depot and station stockage and 
the ability of industry to produce. While 
much remains to be accomplished in this 
field, substantial progress has been achieved. 


Standardization of Procedures 


\ N EXAMPLE of the technique for develop- 
ing a standard procedure is the stand- 
ard procurement organization and proce- 
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dures developed and currently being in- 
stalled at all of the principal procuring de- 
pots of the quartermaster corps. This proj- 
ect was undertaken as a result of a directive 
received from control division, headquar- 
ters, ASF, to install standard procurement 
organization and procedures throughout 
field installations of the quartermaster 
corps. 

Subsequently, two members of the con- 
trol division were appointed to work with 
two representatives of the procurement di- 
vision, OQMG, in order to effect the stand- 
ardization program which had been broadly 
outlined by headquarters, ASF. This four- 
man team subjected the tentative program 
outlined by headquarters, ASF, to an in- 
tensive review, at the conclusion of which 
it was decided that the standard patterns 
laid down for the organization and some of 
the procedures were not entirely applicable 
to QM installations. A conference was held 
with headquarters, ASF, at which permis- 
sion was requested to develop patterns that 
would be suitable to QM procurement ac- 
tivities. This proposal was readily agreed 
to by headquarters, ASF, upon the under- 
standing that unless local conditions would 
be seriously impaired by failure to deviate, 
no local deviations from the standard or- 
ganization and procedures would be per- 
mitted. This was a reasonable request in 
view of the wide freedom of action left to 
the OQMG in the development of its own 
standard procurement organization and 
procedures. 

When a tentative QM procurement 
manual had been developed covering pur- 
chasing, organization, and procedures, the 
four-man team took the project to a selected 
QM depot for testing under field condi- 
tions. The OQMG team took the depot 
operating personnel “behind the scenes,” as 
it were, and explained in full the objec- 
tives of the project and the manner in 
which it was proposed to achieve them. The 
proving of the tentative organization and 
procedures was done by a ten-man team 
composed of all interested divisions within 


the depot—including, of course, the depot 
control division. The work of this ten-man 
team was generally directed by the OQMG 
representatives, who gave every possible 
assistance and acted as coordinators during 
the entire installation. 

Upon conclusion of the initial installa- 
tion an operating manual covering procure- 
ment activities was prepared, based on the 
original OQMG outline, but modified in ac- 
cordance with the results of this first trial 
run. The standard organization and pro- 
cedures were then installed in a similar 
fashion in all of the major procuring depots 
of the quartermaster corps. In every case the 
assistance and cooperation of the depot oper- 
ating personnel was sought and secured. 

While the installations have been com- 
pleted too recently to determine all the 
final and permanent benefits, some of those 
so far reported by the depots themselves 
have been: (1) an average reduction of 55 
per cent in paper work and processing of 
documents; (2) elimination of unnecessary 
or cumbersome forms and records main- 
tained by individual units and the substi- 
tution of standard forms which serve all 
elements of the organization; (3) a more 
definite establishment and a clearer under- 
standing of the relationships of the various 
units of the organization; (4) the education 
of key operating personnel in the broad 
scope of procurement activities; and (5) the 
extension of executive control throughout 
the entire activity through the installation 
of standard organization, procedures, sta- 
tistics, reports, forms, and records. 

When this standardization is completed, 
the quartermaster corps will have devel- 
oped uniform procedures covering one of 
its major activities. This has certain obvious 
advantages. Manufacturers dealing with the 
quartermaster corps will use the same forms 
and follow the same procedures regardless 
of which quartermaster purchasing organi- 
zation they may happen to be supplying 
at the time. This improves coordination 
between the quartermaster purchasing or- 
ganization and industry. Within the quar- 











termaster corps executive control is ex- 
tended over all the far-flung activities of a 
huge purchasing program. By developing 
the “best” procedures and testing their 
effectiveness, there is greater assurance that 
the fullest benefit is received from each 
salary dollar expended. Comparisons of effi- 
ciency and evaluations of the effectiveness 
of performance are made possible. Standard 
practices will also permit a more orderly 
contraction of purchasing organizations, 
procedures, and personnel in the demobili- 
zation period. 


Field Liaison 


FTER the control program had been 
shaken down by trial and error within 
the OQMG, it was decided to take the en- 
tire program to the field, where the great 
bulk of employees were located. The first 
move was the establishment of control divi- 
sions in every depot. The depots were in- 
structed as to the organization, functions, 
and personnel to be set up for these divi- 
sions. After the divisions had been estab- 
lished, each depot sent in the chief and his 
principal assistants to attend a two-week 
training conference at the office of the 
quartermaster general. These men received 
intensive training in every phase of manage- 
ment analysis on an around-the-clock basis 
from the personnel of the OQMG control 
division. Then, to round out their instruc- 
tion, they were given on-the-job training 
in surveys currently being conducted in the 
OQMG, under the guidance of OQMG 
control division personnel. When these men 
returned to their depots, they had not only 
a fair amount of technical training but also 
a good deal of enthusiasm engendered by 
the conference, as well as a firm conviction 
that the OQMG was not fooling—that the 
quartermaster general himself was vitally 
concerned with the accomplishment of this 
program! 

But this did not end the scheduled pro- 
gram with respect to the depots. Every pos- 
sible incentive was used to increase the 
interest and effectiveness of the depot con- 
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trol divisions. The next step was sending 
visiting “teams” from the OQMG. These 
teams consisted of OQMG control division 
representatives and high-ranking represen- 
tatives of the various operating divisions. 
Operating personnel were sent in order to 
impress on the depot commanders the fact 
that the operating divisions intended to 
make use of all material and information 
developed in these surveys to gauge the 
over-all efficiency of the depot operating 
personnel within their respective areas. 
These teams thus had a dual objective: (1) 
to sell the commanding officer and his oper- 
ating chiefs on the program, and (2) to 
inspire, instruct, and assist the depot con- 
trol staffs in the establishment and further- 
ance of the work simplification program. 
Two teams have been kept constantly in the 
field handling this work as a stimulation to 
the depot control divisions. 

It was soon felt that the control divisions 
were ready for the institution of training 
conferences. These conferences lasted a 
week and were attended by representatives 
of from ten to twelve depots. New tech- 
niques were presented and round table dis- 
cussions were held on all phases of the work 
simplification program. 

A number of other devices to stimulate 
interest were also used. Studies that were 
considered outstanding were sent in to the 
OQMG, where they were reproduced and 
distributed to all depots as a means of pass- 
ing on information, recognizing outstand- 
ing accomplishments, and encouraging 
other depots to attempt to gain similar dis- 
tinction. 

Another means of increasing interest and 
promoting rivalry was the frequent publica- 
tion of the “standing of the teams.”’ Exten- 
sive training material was furnished—for 
example, the “Quartermaster Control Offi- 
cers’ Handbook,” “Techniques of Ware- 
house Work Simplification,” “Work Load 
Measurement,” and “Reports Control and 
Simplification.” Assistance was also given to 
depots in the recruiting of competent mili- 
tary and civilian personnel for control work. 
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Management associations and private com- 
panies were contacted in an effort to fill the 
great demand for skilled technicians, or for 
men who could be trained to do this work. 
Monthly progress reports submitted by the 
depots gave an index both of current prog- 
ress and of progress anticipated during the 
next month. All these reports were carefully 
checked, and written comments were given 
to each depot on each report. 

This constant supervision and attention 
to the human factors contributed as much 
to the success of the quartermaster corps 
work simplification program as did the 
technical factors. 


Work Measurement 


HE control division early recognized 

work measurement as an area deserving 
special attention. Work measurement con- 
sists of determining for a given activity a 
standard amount of work which should be 
done in a certain amount of time and com- 
paring work accomplished with the stand- 
ard. Work measurement studies are the best 
device for determining the number of addi- 
tional personnel required for growing func- 
tions and the number that can be released 
from activities where the volume of work 
has decreased. 

In order to promote this program 
throughout the quartermaster corps, the 
control division in the OQMG prepared a 
statement of the objectives, methods, and 
techniques to be employed in installing 
and operating work measurement. These 
methods illustrated various applications of 
work measurement and various techniques 
for accomplishing it so that any group in- 
stalling work measurement could select the 
methods and techniques which applied to 
their particular situation. The program was 
tested by applying it to headquarters. Fol- 
lowing improvement, it was transmitted to 
all the depots. 

The work measurement program in 
many of the depots has been carried to a 
point where not only is local or decentral- 
ized use made of these data by the various 
operating executives in the depot, but the 
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information is also brought into a central 
point in the depot for the purposes of 
centralized control. This central point is 
frequently in the control staff, and the in- 
formation is used as a basis for transferring 
personnel among the various divisions and 
for separating personnel when the depot 
volume decreases. 

The information from reports on work 
measurement from the depots is consoli- 
dated in the OQMG and is used in making 
comparisons of the same activities in the 
various depots. It serves as the basis for 
making personnel allotments and follow- 
ing up on those depots that do not appear 
to be operating at maximum efficiency. 

The control division in this particular 
instance recognized the need for this pro- 
gram and developed methods and tech- 
niques which were disseminated to depots. 
Having served this function, the control 
division turned over the administration of 
this activity to the personnel division as 
the organizational group most concerned 
with carrying forward this work. A position 
authorization branch was thereupon estab- 
lished to devote its full attention to the 
prosecution of work measurement and the 
determination of staffing controls. 


Statistics 


HE importance of statistics in maintain- 
T ing central control and measuring prog- 
ress and efficiency in the vast supply opera- 
tions of the quartermaster corps was recog- 
nized by the quartermaster general early 
in the present war. Effective statistical re- 
ports were being prepared and an orderly 
reporting system was well established in the 
OQMG by the latter part of 1940. Since 
that time the role of statistics as a manage- 
ment and operating tool in the OQMG has 
become increasingly important. 

Statistical reports in the OQMG are of 
two general types—operating and staff. Op- 
erating reports provide personnel at the 
operating level with detailed statistical data 
periodically for use in directing operations 
and taking corrective action. Staff reports 
are prepared for the quartermaster general 











and his key assistants. They are of a sum- 
mary nature and consist principally of 
graphic presentation plus concise textual 
analyses. Staff reports indicate “hot spots’’ 
or trouble areas and provide a basis for 
action to remedy them. The staff statistical 
reports are prepared by the statistics branch 
of the organization planning and control 
division. This division occupies a staff po- 
sition and reports directly to the quarter- 
master general; its organizational position 
frees it from any entangling alliances with 
operations which are being analyzed. 

The reporting system developed through- 
out the depot system of the quartermaster 
corps is controlled through standardization 
and prescription of statistical reporting 
procedures and methods by the statistics 
branch in the OQMG. These reports and 
analyses cover all phases of supply opera- 
tions. They measure the trend and magni- 
tude of procurement, from the computation 
of requirements through the issuance of 
procurement directives implementing these 
requirements, the awarding of the contracts 
by the depots, and deliveries by the con- 
tractors. The distribution and storage 
phases of supply operations are covered in 
reports that show the status of stocks of 
QM items and the rate and magnitude of 
issuance. The most important phase of the 
statistical operations of the statistics branch 
involves supply control through supply 
analyses. 

Several other types of reports are issued. 
Administrative activities of the quarter- 
master corps are summarized in periodic 
reports. During a recent six-month period 
studies of the following fields have been 
made: personnel utilization, stock control 
operations, procurement, research and de- 
velopment, training, distribution, and 
maintenance. Supply operations are sum- 
marized in efficiency and activity indices. 


Operations Inspection 


FIELD: progress branch of the control 
division devotes itself to examining 
operating trends and conducting special 
investigations of operating activities. Its 
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examinations are usually of a general na- 
ture and are conducted with the objective 
of disclosing any unfavorable conditions 
that can be subjected to more detailed 
study by one of the other units of the con- 
trol division. It is the function of the 
branch to inform the quartermaster general 
and his deputies currently of the status and 
operating efficiency of quartermaster activi- 
ties, to examine trends in operations and 
activities of the quartermaster corps in or- 
der to forestall conditions that will require 
corrective action, and to recommend the 
specific corrective action necessary when an 
investigation reveals an activity not operat- 
ing at maximum efficiency. 

An illustration of the nature of the work 
undertaken by the field progress branch is 
the recently completed “Comprehensive 
Study of Army Food Distribution.” Data 
were collected from every available source 
—from the operating divisions of the 
OQM.G in Washington through all levels of 
command to the individual company mess 
hall. In addition, all the information on 
food which had been collected previously 
by other investigational units was carefully 
screened and all pertinent data extracted. 
After processing and analyzing this mass of 
information, a report was prepared detail- 
ing the present system of food distribution, 
its strength and weaknesses, and specific 
recommendations of action to be taken. 
Previous studies of a similar nature have 
resulted in food savings to the Army total- 
ing $117,000,000 annually. 

The branch also conducts special investi- 
gations and inspections at the request of the 
quartermaster general and his deputies. 
Such investigations may cover any phase of 
quartermaster activity. They result in im- 
mediate corrective action so that “trouble 
spots” will not develop into acute general 
problems. 

The field progress branch coordinates 
and supplements the investigational work 
being done by the various other units. The 
first step in the execution of a project is the 
examination of the data already collected 
by these other agencies. It is only after the 
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processing of this information, which may 
be obtained from any government agency, 
War Department or civilian, that the 
branch inaugurates its own investigation 
for the purpose of obtaining confirmatory 
evidence and filling in gaps. 


Demobilization Planning 


EMOBILIZATION planning in the quarter- 
D master corps is divided into three 
echelons: (1) demobilization planning units 
in all quartermaster and ASF depots, (2) 
units in OQMG procurement, storage and 
distribution, subsistence, fuels and lubri- 
cants, international, military planning, and 
service installations divisions, and (3) the de- 
mobilization planning branch, organization 
planning and control division. 

The primary objective of demobilization 
planning is the preparation of plans which 
can be put into operation on V-Day. Activi- 
ties to achieve this objective include the 
development of actual demobilization plans 
and the preparation of projects and reports 
as required by higher echelons. 

In order to accomplish these objectives, 
the three echelons function approximately 
as follows: (1) the demobilization planning 
branch, OPC division, controls and super- 
vises all quartermaster corps demobilization 
planning, assigning to other organizational 
units particular projects pertaining to them, 
(2) the units within the divisions, OQMG, 
coordinate all planning as it pertains to 
their respective divisions and furnish such 
information and reports as are required of 
them, and (g) the units at the depots simi- 
larly coordinate all planning within their 
respective depots. 


Concluding Statement 


HE experience of the quartermaster 
prec with control work indicates that 
it is especially useful in connection with 
problems of organization, procedures, sta- 
tistics and reports, and utilization of per- 
sonnel. The work of a control division does 
not offer a substitute for sound and effec- 


tive administration. Rather, it provides an 
aid to management through increasing the 
efficiency of management and of all the 
work activities of the installation to which 
these control techniques are applied. 

It must not be assumed that the results 
achieved by the control divisions of the 
quartermaster corps are due in any special 
measure to the particular abilities of the 
personnel recruited to man these activities. 
True, every effort has been made to secure 
experienced and capable personnel, but the 
fact remains that much of the work per- 
formed was done by personnel who re- 
ceived their instruction in management 
analysis in the control divisions of the 
quartermaster corps. 

The techniques developed by both head- 
quarters, ASF, and the control division of 
the OQMG, the earnest and continued sup- 
port rendered to the program by the top 
management of the quartermaster corps, 
the dramatization and energy put into the 
various sustaining projects, and the con- 
stant stimulation and training of the staff 
members—all these contributed their share 
to the success that was achieved. 

But over and above all technical devices, 
there was held before both control division 
and operating division personnel as a moti- 
vating force their responsibilities as mem- 
bers of the greatest supply team in history. 
All personnel of the quartermaster corps is 
constantly reminded of the motto of the 
quartermaster corps, “Enough and On 
Time,” and that each activity fits, either as 
a small cog or a large wheel, into a supply 
machine that must and does serve with the 
highest degree of efficiency in all parts of 
the world. It is probable that our control 
divisions still would have done a creditable 
job without this constant motivation, but 
with it, with their identification of them- 
selves as part of the fighting quartermaster 
organization, they have done a job that 
holds much promise for their future 
achievements as staff assistants to the com- 
manders and executives of all quartermaster 
installations. 
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I 
N THE matter of superlatives, owing to 
| the war, we are bankrupt. The stock- 

pile of adjectives has disappeared. The 
adverbial assembly line cannot possibly 
keep up with the demand. When those most 
skillful and adept of wordsmiths, the war 
correspondents, valiantly tried to keep pace 
with growing Allied airpower, they 
wrought mightily but finally were forced to 
say that there were no words beyond the 
superlatives they had already used to de- 
scribe the new and greater things that were 
being done. The war writers were forced 
back upon the meager resources of the 
dictionary and were compelled to use words 
that once were strong but now become but 
feeble instruments to transmit the mighti- 
ness of the things they had to tell. 

So of public administration. As this is 
written the German armies still fight furi- 
ously in the valleys of the Rhine, the 
Vistula, and the Po; and Japanese still en- 
dure to the doom of death in their island 
outposts; but the United Nations are sure 
of victory. They know not the hour nor the 
day, but they are sure. 

They are sure because they have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing the most stupen- 
dous task of the coordinated use of man- 
power and materials in all the history of 
mankind. That coordination was, of course, 
a task in public administration, military 
and civil; it was more, much more, than the 
coordination of men and materials—it was 
also the coordination of elements hereto- 
fore deemed to be intrinsically independ- 
ent, as of armies and navies; and of 





elements heretofore believed essentially 
separate, as of nation and nation. 

In our own country the administrative 
success has been the greatest of all. Perhaps 
because here we were spared the direct 
impact of enemy force; perhaps because of 
our greater resources in skills and manage- 
ment; perhaps (who can say “nay’’?) because 
of our form of government; in any event, 
our success was the greatest in all time. We 
could not have reached this peak without 
Britain or without Russia; but, on the 
other hand, without America both of them 
long ago would have perished. There were 
the indignant protests of those who be- 
lieved that if this were not changed, or if 
that were not done, or if t’other were not 
stopped, the war was lost. Military men saw 
too much civilian interference, civilians too 
much military control. Industrialists feared 
the coddling of labor; labor feared the 
coddling of industry; farmers feared they 
were being neglected; and everybody else 
had his fears, too. Experts in every specialty 
wrung their hands as they saw their partic- 
ular prescriptions seemingly tampered with 
by amateurs. Nobody was satisfied.’ Yet, 
despite all this (maybe because of all this), 
the success was achieved— a success so great 
that we can now talk about reconversion of 
the governmental machinery from war to 
peace even before the war is at an end. 

If we were not so sure it would have been 
impossible for the President to write, as he 
did write, on September 18, 1944, to the 
Director of the Budget: 





*Cf. John Godfrey Saxe, “The Blind Men and the 
Elephant: A Hindoo Fable.” 
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Total war has required a great expansion of 
Government activities, agencies, and personnel. 
Our success on the battle fronts all over the world 
bear witness to the effectiveness of our efforts. 

Upon the termination of hostilities, we must 
proceed with equal vigor to liquidate war agencies 
and reconvert the Government to peace. Some 
steps along these lines may be taken when the 
fighting ends in Europe. The transition from war 
to peace should be carried forward rapidly, but 
with a minimum of disorder and disruption. Only 
careful planning can achieve this goal. 

Wasting no other word upon the measure 
of success achieved, the letter went on to 
say: 

In order that I may most effectively fulfill my 
responsibilities as Chief Executive in the demobili- 
zation period and may present appropriate recom- 
mendations to the Congress on the reconversion of 
the Government agencies, I am asking you to re- 
examine the programs, organization, and staffing of 
Government agencies and submit to me at the 
earliest possible date recommendations for adjust- 
ing the Executive Branch of the Government from 
the needs of war to the needs of peace. 


Such recommendations should include plans for 
(1) the liquidation of war agencies and the reas- 
signment of such permanent or continuing func- 
tions as they possess, (2) the reduction of Govern- 
ment personnel to a peace footing, and (g) the 
simplification and adaptation of the administrative 
structure to peacetime requirements. 


In general, recommendations should include the 
methods for effecting the proposed changes and 
the appropriate timing of these changes. Immedi- 
ate attention should be focussed on the adjust- 
ments needed upon the termination of the war in 
Europe. 


Thus the President, agreeable to the pro- 
vision of the Budget and Accounting Act of 
1921, directed the Bureau of the Budget, 
which since July 1, 1939, has been in the 
Executive Office of the President, to plan 
for the reconversion of the federal adminis- 
trative machinery from the uses of war to 
the uses of peace. These plans, when made, 
supplemented and complemented, no 
doubt, by other plans in the large and in 
detail that will come from scores of other 
sources, both public and private, will be 
subjected to so much of public opinion as 
is concerned with administrative problems 
and then sometime, somewhere, directly or 


indirectly, will receive the sanction of the 
Congress and constitute the framework of 
the postwar administrative organization. 

What sort of a job is this? We can but say, 
somewhat primly, that it is of prime im- 
portance. No tax can be levied upon the 
lexicon of superlatives that will produce 
the adjectives or the adverbs to denote ade- 
quately its importance or its primacy. Again 
verbal bankruptcy compels understatement. 

Not only is the job first in significance, 
and top of the list in timing, but unfor- 
tunately there is reason to believe that it 
will prove to be, if anything, even more 
difficult than was that other task of convert- 
ing the machinery of this government from 
peace to war. The success of the conver- 
sion to war was not easily nor smoothly 
achieved. There were many false starts and 
wrong turnings, many underestimates of 
capacity when fear was the counselor, many 
overestimates of results when organization 
charts on paper were accepted as accomp- 
lishments in lieu of organizations furnished 
forth with brain and brawn. Nevertheless, 
it was a great success because, no doubt, 
throughout the struggle and despite the 
intensity of battles fought over differences 
with respect to method and to policy, there 
was the pervasive, beneficent influence of a 
common purpose—victory. The will to win 
the war begat the unity that alone was 
powerful enough to win it. 

Now, as we turn to peace, can we find a 
common purpose? Can we agree upon the 
goals of peace? Certainly, in the very nature 
of things, these goals will be numbered in 
the plural. There will be no such single, 
measurable, definitive, unique objective as 
victory. The organization of the adminis- 
trative machinery must be devised to 
facilitate the achievement of at least five 
principal purposes on which there is ap- 
parent agreement:* 

1. The durability of the peace and the 


prevention of war, in which the United 


Cf. Democratic and Republican platforms, 1944; 
campaign speeches of Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Thomas E. Dewey, 1944. 





States must act in concert with the other 
United Nations. 

2. Maintenance of prosperity in a system 
of free enterprise. 

g. Maintenance of a high level of em- 
ployment. 

4. The extension of the social security 
system. 
5. The extension and enrichment of the 
opportunities for the cultural advancement 
of the individuals composing the nation. 

These goals require different approaches 
for the solution of the administrative prob- 
lems they evoke, and the very fact of a 
plurality of objectives introduces a com- 
plexity in the pattern not present as when 
every effort is bent, as in war, to win. 


II 


T MAY be useful to go back over the main 
| administrative steps that were taken in 
the conversion to war. 

As measured by time and denoted by 
name, there were two phases—that of de- 
fense, from September 1, 1939, when Ger- 
many invaded Poland, and that of war, 
from December 7, 1941, when Japan 
attacked Pearl Harbor. What was done in 
the defense phase, of course, was used and 
useful in the war phase, but there were 
profound differences in the psychological 
orientation of the two. Indeed, during the 
defense phase it was observed that persons 
with proposals that seemed to be too war- 
like were rather rudely put in their places, 
while, in the second phase, persons who 
were expected to produce proposals for 
total war sometimes seemed still to be 
dominated by defense mechanisms or else 
seemed to forget the necessity of maintain- 
ing an essential civilian economy. 

The Reorganization Act of 1939, ap- 
proved April 3, 1939, in effect made the 
President an agent of the legislature to 
prepare reorganization plans to be sub- 
mitted to the Congress to be effective upon 
the expiration of sixty days thereafter if 
during that period the Congress had not 
adopted a concurrent resolution disapprov- 
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ing the plan. After Munich, after the 


_ occupation of the Sudetenland, after the 


march into Prague, the President, on April 
25, 1939, sent to the Congress Reorganiza- 
tion Plan No. 1. The Congress did not pass 
a resolution of disapproval, and therefore 
in the normal course the plan would have 
been effective on June 25. This date was 
inconvenient with respect to the fiscal year 
—a defect that was remedied by the passage 
through both houses of a joint resolution 
which was approved by the President, mak- 
ing the plan effective July 1, 1939. Thus 
there was established the Executive Office 
of the President, which was destined to 
become a major factor in the process of 
the oncoming conversion, predominately 
through the defense phase and importantly 
even in the war phase. On September 8, a 
week after the invasion of Poland and the 
beginning of the war, the President issued 
Executive Order No. 8248 establishing the 
divisions of the Executive Office of the 
President. These were six in number: the 
White House Office, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the National Resources Planning 
Board, the Liaison Office for Personnel 
Management, the Office of Government 
Reports, and “in the event of a national 
emergency, or threat of a national emer- 
gency, such office for emergency manage- 
ment as the President shall determine.” 
During the period of the “phony war” 
from September, 1939, until May, 1940, 
much planning had been done, many in- 
quiries had been instituted into the facili- 
ties of existing agencies of the government, 
and many surveys had been made of the 
statutes to discover how far the defense pro- 
gram could be advanced upon the basis of 
existing law. There was available the act of 
August 29, 1916, setting up a Council of 
National Defense consisting of six cabinet 
members and an advisory commission of 
seven members. In May, 1940, when the 
seizure of Norway and Denmark had been 
succeeded by the invasion of Belgium and 
the Netherlands, the President revived the 
Council of National Defense and its ad- 
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visory commission, provided for its liaison 
with him through the Office for Emergency 
Management, and thus began the conver- 
sion. Of course, the government had not 
been entirely oblivious of the danger of war 
during the period of peace, and there also 
were available the studies made by the War 
and Navy departments with the coopera- 
tion of other agencies of the government. 
These had resulted in the Industrial 
Mobilization Plan of 1936, which was re- 
vised in 1939. 

In the defense phase of the conversion, 
the President adopted the policy of utiliz- 
ing the existing agencies of the government 
wherever possible. This was at variance 
with the Industrial Mobilization Plan, 
which had provided for new and independ- 
ent agencies to take over the various 
civilian activities and controls required for 
the prosecution of war.’ 

As the conversion proceeded, the Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission gave 
way to the Office of Production Manage- 
ment and other agencies set up in the Office 
for Emergency Management, some of them 
designed for direct operations and some 
for coordinating the operations of other 
agencies, both regular and emergency. 

At this point a new thing in the ad- 
ministrative organization of the United 
States government came into being—the 
subpresidential, supradepartmental coordi- 
nator. Until this time all administrative 
work of the government had been carried 
on through departmental organizations or 
by ad hoc independent agencies, adminis- 
trative coordination being left to the Presi- 
dent. World War I had not seriously dis- 
turbed that normal pattern, and when there 
had been, from time to time, variations in 
which the President had permitted the task 
of coordination to be exercised by others, 
the delegation, when formal, as in the case 
of President Harding to the Director of the 
Budget, Mr. Dawes, had been avowedly re- 

1 Joseph P. Harris, “The Emergency National De- 


fense Organization,” 1 Public Administration Review 
1-24 (Autumn, 1940). 


stricted to such aims as economy and effi- 
ciency; or, when informal, simply assumed, 
as by: Senator Smoot in the time of Mr. 
Coolidge. 

Nevertheless, for several decades inter- 
departmental issues of administrative policy 
had been increasing in importance in the 
national administration. World War I ac- 
centuated this trend; the crisis of 1929 and 
the succeeding depression aggravated the is- 
sue; and the great crisis of World War II 
brought the problem up to a level where 
something had to be done about it. 

The very framework of the administra- 
tive machinery probably has accented the 
number of interdepartmental questions, 
many of which could not be settled by deci- 
sions in the formal administrative line of 
command. The burden of coordination and 
decision bore heavier and heavier upon the 
President himself. In this situation there 
arose the quarrels, the clashes, the dissen- 
sion among the administrators and between 
the military and civilian staffs; among oc- 
cupational groups, industrial, labor, and 
agricultural; and between the executive 
and the legislative branches which might 
well have convinced an outside observer 
that because of bad administration the 
whole effort must fail and the war end not 
in victory but defeat. 

Perhaps the question never can be 
resolved. It must be admitted that some of 
these disputes could have been avoided. 
Yet, it still is arguable that if the adminis- 
trative machinery had been so organized 
that profound questions of policy would 
not have come to the surface, the whole 
effort might not have been as speedily suc- 
cessful as it was. In fact, it could be argued 
that administrative organization should be 
moulded precisely to bring to the top un- 
reconciled conflicts on policy and on juris- 
diction. A far less spectacular threat to 
speedy decisions in the war than occasional 
public quarrels between “czars” was the 
polite suppression by the lower echelons of 
disagreements on basic matters—disagree- 
ments which never even came to the notice 
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of the heads of the respective agencies, who, 
in the majority of cases, would have instant- 
ly resolved them; or, failing that, they could 
have been resolved by the President. 

If, for instance, the struggles in the War 
Production Board with respect to alloca- 
tions of materials between civilian and 
military needs had been settled finally at 
any one of a half-dozen subordinate points 
when they seemed to be so settled, we could 
not have supported the Army and Navy 
with war materiel as we did and at the same 
time maintained the civilian standards as 
we have. Also, it is entirely probable that if 
the administrative decisions with respect to 
stabilization had been rigidified by an over- 
simplified and superficially streamlined ad- 
ministrative mechanism, the genuine con- 
certed power of group pressures against the 
line might have broken through more easily 
than when the structure was kept flexible 
by permitting the disputes behind the line 
from time to time to flare into open conflict 
to be settled only by the President. The fact 
remains that the almost impossible task of 
“holding the line” was achieved. 

In appraising the great success of the 
conversion to war, it will not do to over- 
look the extremely valuable services 
rendered by the Congress, especially 
through its committees. In the American 
scheme of things the Congress is perhaps 
most useful when it acts in its capacity as 
an inquirer and as an investigator, either 
through its standing committees or through 
special committees. These inquiries, al- 
though some of them were bungling and 
futile and one or two seemed to be not 
quite in good faith, in nearly all instances 
helped to bring out into the open the 
essential problems of policy that were to 
be decided. Many of the false starts and 
wrong turnings would not have been re- 
trieved and corrected had it not been for 
the hearings before the congressional 
committees. 

No one can deny that this is a painful 
and laborious process. It is laborious for 
the hardworking members of the Congress, 
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who are all but driven to exhaustion by 
the physical labor entailed. It is painfully 
laborious to the administrators, who must 
spend their mornings before committees 
and keep their staffs at work far into the 
night preparing for the next morning's 
ordeal. 

The individual charged with the admin- 
istration of the rubber program no doubt 
thought that twenty-seven separate com- 
mittees of Congress were too many. But 
notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, 
this fact, the rubber program met the prag- 
matic test of success. The work of the regu- 
lar committees and such special com- 
mittees as that headed by Senator Truman 
helped the executive branch the better to 
do its work; and the administrators, 
through their testimony before these com- 
mittees, similarly helped the Congress the 
better to do its job. 


Ill 


S THE defense phase of the conversion 
A gradually (as far as administrative 
machinery was concerned) merged into the 
war phase, so now before the end of the 
war, and perhaps long before the end of 
the war, the whole business of conversion 
to war merges into the gigantic task of 
reconversion to peace. The President, as 
has been pointed out, has asked the Bureau 
of the Budget to prepare plans for orderly 
readjustment of the machinery of the 
executive branch. 

In the Surplus War Property Act and 
in the Contract Settlement Act, the Con- 
gress has proceeded to set up machinery 
for dealing with reconversion and has 
capped the whole structure by the estab- 
lishment of the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion. This office is to be the 
successor of the Office of War Mobilization, 
which was created by executive order in 
the Office for Emergency Management. 
This shift from executive order to statute 
as the basis for an over-all administrative 
agency perhaps may give the added author- 
ity of advance legislative sanction, but it 
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also may introduce rigidities that may make 
the whole machinery less effective than its 
more flexible predecessor. 

But far more important is that in this 
act for the first time the Congress is at- 
tempting to set up by statute an over-all 
administrative agency transcending the 
scope of the executive departments or inde- 
pendent agencies and, indeed, subordinat- 
ing such agencies to the administrative 
authority of a  subpresidential, supra- 
departmental official. 

Traditionally, it has been adequate for 
individual congressional committees to deal 
with each executive agency and make their 
wishes known and felt. As it becomes im- 
possible to govern in such an atomized way, 
the center of governance tends to move to 
the point of over-all direction. That point 
is the President. He has of his own motion 
set up coordinating officials in the execu- 
tive office. Now comes the statutory estab- 
lishment of functional supervisors above 
the departmental level, which may be con- 
strued as an attempt to increase congres- 
sional control of administration through 
one or all of these subordinates of the 
President. Such an arrangement, however, 
would result in nothing but confusion. If 
the Director of War Mobilization and Re- 
conversion is in fact close enough to the 
President to be effective, he will tend to 
partake of the President’s official independ- 
ence; and if he is not that close to the 
President, Congress would not gain author- 
ity by getting control of his office. There- 
fore, the innovation may be taken as con- 
gressional approval of a_ presidential 
method of dealing with an increasingly 
complex problem. 

The pattern is illustrated in Executive 
Order No. 9250 (October 3, 1942), ‘‘provid- 
ing for the stabilizing of the national 
economy.” This order established an 
“Office of Economic Stabilization” in the 
“Office for Emergency Management of the 
Executive Office of the President.”* The 


1In the Office for Emergency Management are also 
such principal war agencies as Foreign Economic Ad- 


director of the office, “with the approval of 
the President,” was instructed to 
formulate and develop a comprehensive national 
economic policy relating to the control of civilian 
purchasing power, prices, rents, wages, salaries, 
profits, rationing, subsidies, and all related matters 
—all for the purpose of preventing avoidable in- 
creases in the cost of living, cooperating in mini- 
mizing the unnecessary migration of labor from 
one business, industry, or region to another, and 
facilitating the prosecution of the war. To give 
effect to this comprehensive national economic 
policy the Director shall have power to issue direc- 
tives on policy to the Federal departments and 
agencies concerned. 

The director was to advise and consult with 
an Economic Stabilization Board consisting 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, the Secretary of Com- 
merce, the Secretary of Labor, the chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System, the director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, the Price Admin- 
istrator, the chairman of the National War 
Labor Board, and two representatives each 
of labor, management, and farmers, to be 
appointed by the President. 

Although the order followed the 
precedents, some of the personnel and 
physical arrangements were new. The 
director was Mr. Justice Byrnes, who re- 
signed from the Supreme Court to take the 
position, and he was located physically in 
the East Wing of the White House. The 
aura of prestige plus the geography of the 
situation gave the director considerably 
more authority in dealing with the depart- 
ments. On the other hand, as the authority 
was actually exercised by the director, the 
nature of the economic problem, the 
vagueness of the assignment, and the com- 
plexity of the means for achieving it tended 
to counteract the potentialities of the post. 

The task of coordination had been 
carried out through liaison with the Presi- 





ministration, National War Labor Board, Office of 
Alien Property Custodian, Office of Civilian Defense, 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Office of Scientific Re- 
search and Development, Office of War Information, 
War Manpower Commission, War Production Board, 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, War Shipping Ad- 
ministration. 





dent by one of his administrative assistants 
since the beginning of OEM, first by Mr. 
McReynolds and then by Mr. Coy; but 
since the President himself was the head of 
OEM, the administrators of the war agen- 
cies in that office also had direct access to 
the President. What may be regarded as a 
shift from liaison and direct contact to the 
creation of an administrator for the OEM 
came with the establishment of the Office 
of War Mobilization, the directorship of 
which was filled by transferring Justice 
Byrnes from the Office of Economic 
Stabilization. 

Under Executive Order 9347 (May 27, 
1943), the Director of War Mobilization 
became virtually an “assistant president” 
with a very broad jurisdiction to formulate 
policies and to direct agencies in their 
execution. Thus, he was authorized: 


(a) To develop unified programs and to establish 
policies for the maximum use of the nation’s natu- 
ral and industrial resources for military and 
civilian needs, for the effective use of the national 
manpower not in the armed forces, for the main- 
tenance and stabilization of the civilian economy, 
and for the adjustment of such economy to war 
needs and conditions; 

(b) To unify the activities of Federal agencies 
and departments engaged in or concerned with 
production, procurement, distribution or trans- 
portation of military or civilian supplies, materials, 
and products and to resolve and determine con- 
troversies between such agencies or departments, 
except those to be resolved by the Director of 
Economic Stabilization under Section 3, Title IV 
of Executive Order No. 9250; and 

(c) To issue such directives on policy or opera- 
tions to the Federal agencies and departments 
as may be necessary to carry out the programs 
developed, the policies established, and the deci- 
sions made under this Order. It shall be the duty 
of all such agencies and departments to execute 
these directives, and to make to the Office of War 
Mobilization such progress reports as may be re- 
quired. 


Reconversion entered the lists when the 
Baruch-Hancock report accepted the gen- 
eral administrative theory and recom- 
mended the establishment of several addi- 
tional functional supervisory units to for- 
mulate policy and to direct the agencies in 
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reconversion activities. The proposal was 
that each of these functional supervisory 
authorities would constitute a part of an 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, i.e., the Office of War Mobilization 
rechristened. 

On February 21, 1944, by Executive 
Order No. 9425, the President established 
the Surplus War Property Administration 
within the Office of War Mobilization, to 
be headed by an administrator appointed 
by the Director of War Mobilization. The 
administrator, assisted by an interagency 
Surplus War Property Policy Board, was 
“to have general supervision and direction 
of the handling and disposition of surplus 
war property.” He was authorized to “‘pre- 
scribe regulations and issue directions 
necessary to effectuate the purposes of this 
order.”” His principal task was to lay down 
policy and supervise the actions of disposal 
agencies whose broad jurisdictions were 
defined in the order and included the 
Treasury, the RFC, the WFA, the Mari- 
time Commission, and the FEA. The 
geologic deposition of administrative strata 
thus involved the theory that the President 
would supervise the Director of War 
Mobilization, who would supervise the 
Surplus War Property Administrator, who 
would supervise Secretaries Jones and Mor- 
genthau, Admiral Land, and Administra- 
tors Crowley and Marvin Jones in their 
property disposal activities. 

In Executive Order No. 9427 (February 
24, 1944), the same principle was followed 
in the establishment of the Retraining and 
Reemployment Administration. The ad- 
ministrator, with the assistance of a Re- 
training and Reemployment Policy Board, 
was: 


To have general supervision and direction of the 
activities of all Government agencies relating to 
the retraining and reemployment of persons dis- 
charged or released from the armed services or 
other war work. ... 

. . . to develop programs for the orderly absorp- 
tion into other employment of persons discharged 
or released from the armed service, or other war 
work, including adequate provisions for vocational 
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training, for the finding of jobs for persons so dis- 


charged or released. . . . 


IV 


ARTLY because of the insufficiency of 

basic law and partly because of the 
growing disposition of the Congress to set 
up administrative agencies by statute, the 
Office of Contract Settlement was estab- 
lished by the Congress’ to supersede the 
Joint Contract Termination Board created 
by executive order which had been operat- 
ing as a part of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion. The Office of Contract Settlement was 
not made a part of the Office of War Mobili- 
zation, but later the Congress included it as 
a part of the Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion.? The director of the Office 
of Contract Settlement, appointed by the 
President with the consent of the Senate 
for a two-year term, is directed by the Con- 
gress to prescribe policies, principles, meth- 
ods, procedures, and standards to govern 
the exercise of the authority and discretion 
and the performance of the duties and 
functions of all government agencies under 
this act; and to require or restrict the exer- 
cise of any such authority and discretion, or 
the performance of any such duty or func- 
tion, to such extent as he deems necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this act. The 
director is advised by an interagency Con- 
tract Settlement Advisory Board. 

In this act a new wrinkle was introduced 
in a section entitled “Surveillance by Con- 
gress.” In this section it was provided that 
the appropriate committees would “study 
each report submitted to the Congress 
under this Act,” and “otherwise maintain 
continuous surveillance of the operations 
of the Government agencies under the 
Act.” Congressional surveillance is in prac- 
tice no new thing, but it comes into this 
situation in a novel setting. Here an agency 
was established to make policy for other 
agencies, and the Congress seeks to exercise 
surveillance over an agency vested with the 


? Public Law 395 (78th Congress, end Session). 
2 Public Law 458 (78th Congress, 2nd Session). 
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responsibility of supervising other agencies. 

In the Surplus Property Act of 1944 an 
administrative board of three was set up 
after a long dispute between the two 
houses of Congress. The Senate at first had 
proposed a board of twelve, to be appointed 
on the basis of occupational representa- 
tion—three members for industry, three for 
labor, three for agriculture, and three 
representing the general public. The House 
insisted upon a single administrator. After 
some time a compromise was announced 
which provided for a board of four not 
representatively appointed which would 
select an administrator. But at the last 
moment the conference committee aban- 
doned that idea and set up instead an ad- 
ministrative board of three members to be 
appointed by the President. 

While these differences between the two 
houses were being ironed out, an even 
livelier fight was going on between the 
Senate and the House with respect to the 
bill setting up the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion. When the statute 
setting up this office finally emerged from 
the conference committee, the provision 
which had been in the Senate bill for a 
joint committee to study and review each 
report submitted to the Congress by the 
director and otherwise maintain continuous 
surveillance of the operations of the direc- 
tor and other executive agencies under this 
act was omitted. Instead, the director of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion was 
required to submit quarterly reports to the 
President, the Senate, and the House of 
Representatives. 

This is the first instance in our history, 
so far as I can find, in which the Congress 
by statute has set up a subpresidential, 
supradepartmental administrator with 
authority (so far as transition and reconver- 
sion are concerned) over all departments, 
independent establishments, and agencies 
in the executive branch of the government, 
including corporations wholly owned by 
the United States. The statute® says: 


* Ibid. Sec. 101. 











(c) In addition to any powers which the Presi- 
dent is authorized to and does delegate to the 
Director for the purpose of more effectively co- 
ordinating the mobilization of the Nation for war, 
the Director shall, subject to the direction of the 
President— 

(1) formulate or have formulated such plans as 
are necessary to meet the problems arising out of 
the transition from war to peace; 

(2) issue such orders and regulations to executive 
agencies! as may be necessary to provide for the 
exercise of their powers in a manner consistent with 
the plans formulated under this section or to co- 
ordinate the activities of executive agencies with re- 
spect to the problems arising out of the transition 
from war to peace. Each executive agency shall 
carry out the orders and regulations of the Direc- 
tor expeditiously and, to the extent necessary to 
carry out such orders and regulations, shall modify 
its operations and procedures and issue regulations 
with respect thereto. Nothing contained in this 
section shall be construed as authorizing any ac- 
tivities to carry out any plans formulated under 
this section which are not within the scope of the 
powers possessed by the President or the executive 
agencies under the provisions of law other than 
this section; 

(3) recommend to the Congress appropriate legis- 
lation providing authority to carry out plans de- 
veloped under this section but not authorized under 
existing law; 

(4) promote and assist in the development of 
demobilization and reconversion plans by execu- 
tive agencies; develop procedures whereby each 
executive agency is kept informed of proposed de- 
mobilization and reconversion plans and proposals 
which relate to its work and which are being de- 
veloped or carried out by other executive agencies; 
and settle controversies between executive agencies 
in the development and administration of such 
plans; 

(5) cause studies and reports to be made for him 
by the various executive agencies which will en- 
able him to determine the need for the simplifica- 
tion, consolidation, or elimination of such execu- 
tive agencies as have been established for the pur- 
poses of the war emergency, for the termination, or 
establishment by statute, of executive agencies 
which exist under Executive order only, and for 
the relaxation or removal of emergency war con- 
trols; 

(6) institute a specific study, for submission to 
the President and the Congress, of the present func- 
tions of the various executive agencies in the field 


1Sec. 601. “When used in this Act—(a) The term 
‘executive agency’ means any department, independent 
establishment, or agency in the executive branch of the 
Government, including any corporation wholly owned 
by the United States.” 
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of manpower, and develop a program for reor- 
ganizing and consolidating such agencies to the 
fullest extent practicable; 

(7) consult and cooperate with State and local 
governments, industry, labor, agriculture, and 
other groups, both national and local, concerning 
the problems arising out of the transition from 
war to peace; and 

(8) submit reports to the President, the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives on the 1st days 
of January, April, July, and October, on the activi- 
ties undertaken or contemplated by him under this 
Act. Such reports shall summarize and appraise the 
activities of the various executive agencies in the 
field of demobilization and post-war adjustment, 
and may include such legislative proposals as he 
may deem necessary or desirable. 


Thus there comes into being for the 
purposes of the further mobilization of the 
nation for war and to meet the problems 
arising out of the transition from war to 
peace a statutory officer who may be con- 
sidered an assistant president. He is to be 
appointed by the President, of course 
subject to confirmation by the Senate, but 
for a term of only two years, and he is to 
make regular reports to the Senate and the 
House of Representatives as well as to the 
President. 

Moreover, he is to have an advisory 
cabinet of his own. Again I quote the 
statute: 


Sec. 102. (a) There is hereby created an advisory 
board, which shall consist of twelve members who 
shall be appointed by the President by and with 
the advice and consent of the Senate. All of the 
members of the Board shall represent the general 
public and the public interest, but in order that 
the Board may have the benefit of experience in 
the matters with which it will deal under this Act, 
three members of the Board shall have had experi- 
ence in business management, three members shall 
have had experience in matters relating to labor, 
and three members shall have had experience in 
agriculture. The President shall designate one of 
the remaining three members as chairman of the 
Board. 

(b) It shall be the general function of the Board 
to advise with the Director with respect to war 
mobilization and reconversion and make to him 
such recommendations relating to legislation, poli- 
cies, and procedures as it may deem necessary. 

(c) Members of the Board shall receive a per 
diem allowance of $25 for each day spent in actual 
meetings of the Board or at conferences held upon 
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the call of the Director, plus necessary traveling 
and other expenses incurred while so engaged. 


Here we have a novel device of an ad- 
visory board so organized that many per- 
sons will consider it, partially at least, 
representative of occupational groups as- 
sisting not the President but an over-all 
administrator, who has authority to issue 
orders to any agency in the executive 
branch. 

It may be doubted, except under his gen- 
eral constitutional powers and his military 
powers as Commander-in-Chief, if even the 
President has such a grant of power as is 
now given by statute to the Director of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion to issue 
orders and prescribe regulations for such 
an independent agency as, let us say, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. 


Vv 


HUs we see that both the President and 
T the Congress clearly contemplate a re- 
organization of the administrative machin- 
ery of the government as a necessity in the 
transition period and as an antecedent to 
the reconversion to peace. Under provisions 
of the Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, 
the President has asked the Bureau of the 
Budget to submit to him plans for the re- 
organization. Under the War Mobilization 
and Reconversion Act of 1944, the new 
“assistant president,” the director of the 
Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion, is to do something of the same sort. 

In my own opinion, the process of re- 
organization should be a continuous and a 
continuing one, since the needs to be met 
are ever changing and the emphasis of rela- 
tive importance in operation is always 
shifting. 

If the executive and the legislative 
branches are to work together the better 
to discharge their responsibilities to the 
people, both the President and the Con- 
gress should share in the work of reorgani- 
zation, and this applies not only to the re- 
conversion of the so-called emergency or 


war agencies to be liquidated, but with 
even greater force to the regular operating 
agencies which must carry on in the peace. 

Even at the risk of rehashing twice-told 
tales, it may be useful at this juncture to 
review our past experience with the re- 
organization problem. In the earlier days 
of the republic, the necessary adjustments 
in the organization of the executive branch 
were made (except perhaps in the admin- 
istration of President Lincoln) by the 
formal legislative process. Perhaps there 
was a recommendation by the President in 
a message to Congress, the consideration of 
the matter by a committee of one or both 
houses, the enactment of the statute, its 
approval by the President, and that was 
that. This method never was used for a 
general reorganization and usually has been 
used only when the creation of some new 
agency or the assumption of a new func- 
tion rendered a partial reshuffling neces- 
sary 

Probably the first important general 
study of all the agencies in the executive 
branch with a view to their more efficient 
reorganization was undertaken by a com- 
mittee appointed in 1893 by President 
Cleveland and thereafter known as the 
Dockery Committee. 

After that time, and during the last fifty 
years, the recommendations for interagency 
reorganization have been made: (1) by an 
ad hoc committee acting on the request of 
the President, or the Congress, or both; (2) 
by a suitable federal executive agency; (3) 
by a private agency acting on appropriate 
request; (4) by a commission established by 
law; (5) by a committee of either house of 
Congress; (6) by a mixed legislative- 
executive committee. 

Reorganization measures so initiated 
have been put into effect: (1) by statute; 
(2) by action of the President under 
authority conferred on him either by law 
or by the Constitution; (3) by action of the 
President subject to rejection or approval 
thereof by Congress prior to a delayed 
effective date; either (a) executive orders 
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subject to legislative approval or (b) legis- 
lative plans submitted by the President 
subject to legislative disapproval—the so- 
called legislative veto process. 

Exploration of the different reorganiza- 
tion methods reveals that: 

1. Reorganization of any substantial 
scope cannot be accomplished by ordinary 
statute. 

2. The most expeditious method is that 
wherein the President takes definitive 
action without any subsequent congres- 
sional action of any kind, as under the War 
Powers Act. 

3. The most satisfactory method is that 
in which the President and Congress act in 
cooperation, as under the procedure of the 
Reorganization Act of 1939 and the similar 
procedure taken with respect to the uni- 
form rules for federal courts’ and the pro- 
cedure in leading up to the act for the re- 
apportionment of seats in the House of 
Representatives, approved June 18, 1939.” 

The second, or most expeditious, method 
may be followed as long as the first War 
Powers Act is in effect so far as war activi- 
ties are concerned. Authority under it ex- 
pires six months after the termination of 
the war. It is interesting to note that the 
last World War legally came to an end in 
1921, so that, even if there is a treaty of 
peace after this war, which may be doubted, 
the termination of the existing act is far, 
far in the future. Nevertheless, it may be 
amended by the Congress at any time by 
the ordinary legislative method, which, of 
course, requires the approval of the Presi- 
dent; or the Congress may attempt to ter- 
minate it by concurrent resolution not re- 
quiring the signature of the President (a 
process never. yet tested for its validity but 
frequently set up as a reserved right by the 
Congress in the body of a statute); or it may 
be nullified in fact to a certain degree by 
such enactments as the War Mobilization 


1H. Rep. No. 2743, 75th Congress, grd Session, June 
18, 1938. 

*John D. Millett and Lindsay Rogers, “The Legis- 
lative Veto and the R nization Act of 1939,” 1 
Public Administration Review 176-89 (Winter, 1941). 


and Reconversion Act of 1944. 

In my opinion, the greatest prospect of 
cooperation between the President and the 
Congress for the necessary reorganization 
attendant upon the reconversion to peace 
could be reached by reviving the procedure 
of the Reorganization Act of 1939—putting 
the responsibility for the formulation of 
proposals upon the President and leaving 
in Congress the ultimate sanction through 
the legislative veto. 

At the present time the Bureau of the 
Budget and the director of the Office of 
War Mobilization and Reconversion are 
both given the task of preparing recom- 
mendations. If, under the direction of the 
President, they work in harmony, perhaps 
no evil results will flow from this duality 
of responsibility. If, on the other hand, 
some suitable scheme of cooperation is not 
found, the task of reconversion and re- 
organization may be seriously interfered 
with. This apparent problem may dis- 
appear if the Director of War Mobilization 
clears his legislative recommendations with 
the President through the Bureau of the 
Budget in the same manner that all other 
agencies in the executive branch have done 
for years. 

The initial task of formulating the 
recommendations for reorganizations is of 
prime importance. As mentioned briefly 
above, in the past the methods utilized or 
proposed for accomplishing this task have 
been: 

1. By a committee (or person) acting on 
the request of the President, or, theoreti- 
cally, at the request of Congress or of either 
house. The President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management (1936-37) is an 
example. The President’s Commission on 
Economy and Efficiency (1910-13), con- 
sisting of five members and financed by 
various appropriations made available to 
the President in the aggregate amount of 
$250,000, is another example; however, the 
attention of this commission was focused 
more on procedures than on the solution of 
organizational questions. 
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2. By a suitable federal executive agency, 
such as the Bureau of the Budget (Section 
20g of the Budget and Accounting Act 
places this responsibility upon the Bureau 
“when directed by the President’). The 
former Bureau of Efficiency also performed 
this function in 1923. 

3. By a private agency acting on appro- 
priate request, such as the Brookings Insti- 
tution in the case of its report to the Byrd 
Committee. 

4. By a commission established by law. 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover on Decem- 
ber 29, 1920, testifying before a joint con- 
gressional committee, suggested that Con- 
gress create an independent commission 
which would recommend to the President 
certain defined principles relating to organ- 
izational adjustments, after which the Presi- 
dent would carry out the details of transfers 
of individual bureaus and functions to meet 
such principles. 

5. By a committee of either house of 
Congress, such as the House Select Com- 
mittee To Investigate Executive Agencies, 
created April 29, 1936, pursuant to House 
Resolution 460, 74th Congress, 2nd Ses- 
sion, which committee expired with the 
termination of the 74th Congress on Janu- 
ary 5, 1937; and such as the Senate Select 
Committee To Investigate the Executive 
Agencies of the Government, established 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 217, 74th 
Congress, 2nd Session, adopted February 
24, 1936. The latter is the so-called Byrd 
Committee, which employed the Brookings 
Institution for the primary purpose of 
assembling voluminous factual information 
as contrasted with the making of recom- 
mendations. 

6. By a committee partly legislative and 
partly executive in composition. By joint 
resolution of December 17, 1920, Congress 
set up the Joint Committee on the Re- 
organization of the Administrative Branch 
of the Government, consisting of three 
senators and three representatives. A joint 
resolution of May 5, 1921, authorized the 


President to name a representative of the 
executive branch to cooperate with the 
committee, and he became chairman. While 
the committee made some studies of its 
own, its action finally centered upon the 
President’s plan transmitted to the chair- 
man February 13, 1923, which was substan- 
tially shaved down by the committee and 
allowed to die by Congress. 

After reorganization projects have been 
initiated in the past they have been accom- 
plished by three general methods, namely, 
(1) by statute enacted by Congress and ap- 
proved by the President in the usual man- 
ner, (2) by action of the President, and (3) 
by action of the President subject to rejec- 
tion by the Congress or requiring the 
approval of Congress. 

1. Examples of transactions accom- 
plished by statute are (a) abolition of the 
Bureau of Construction and Repair and the 
Bureau of Engineering, Navy Department, 
and consolidation of their functions into a 
Bureau of Ships in 1940 (5 U.S.C. 429); (b) 
consolidation of the Bureau of Entomology, 
the Bureau of Plant Quarantine, and the 
disease control and eradication work of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry, Department of 
Agriculture, into the Bureau of Entomolo- 
gy and Plant Quarantine in 1934 (48 Stat. L. 
486); and (c) the bifurcation of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor in 1913. 

Any expectation that reorganization 
would be effected in the largest volume and 
with most facility through the legislative 
route, i.e., by statutes carrying out specific 
reorganization steps, is not borne out by 
the facts. Indeed, it is possible that execu- 
tive reorganization and joint executive- 
legislative reorganizations loom as large as 
they do because of the fact that definitive 
specific reorganization measures seldom 
emerge from Congress. This point is well 
illustrated by the experience during the 
administration of President Harding, when 
the President submitted comprehensive 
proposals to the Joint Committee on Re- 
organization; the Committee whittled the 
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proposals down severely before reporting 
them to Congress, and the Congress forgot 
the matter entirely. 

2. Reorganization by the President is 

for the most part accomplished by execu- 
tive order. It is commonly supposed to rest 
on authority conferred upon the President 
by act of Congress, as in the cases of the 
Overman Act of 1918; of 5 U.S.C. 602, 
authorizing the President to transfer to the 
Department of Commerce the whole or any 
part of any office, bureau, division, or other 
branch of the public service engaged in sta- 
tistical or scientific work, from any one of 
seven stated departments; of Title IV of 
Part II of the Legislative Appropriation 
Act, fiscal year 1933, as amended March 3, 
1933, and March 20, 1933 (5 U.S.C. 130); 
and of Title I of the First War Powers Act, 
1941. 
The bill submitted by the President's 
Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment to the Joint Committee on Govern- 
ment Organization February 16, 1937 (see 
its Hearings, p. 27), provided for definitive 
action by the President by executive order. 
That provision was not enacted into law. 

It is quite possible that the President 
possesses similar powers in time of war 
even in the absence of legislation. Follow- 
ing is a paraphrase of the views expressed 
by Senator Knox, formerly Attorney-Gen- 
eral and Secretary of State, on April 3, 
1918, in connection with the consideration 
of the then pending Overman Act: 

I would not hesitate one second to advise the 
President that he now has full Constitutional pow- 
er to make such transfers of functions and con- 
solidations of agencies; to utilize and coordinate 
agencies; to delegate from one cabinet officer to 
another any particular duties; and to require every 
department to do anything he directs to be done 


in order to prosecute the war to a successful con- 
clusion. 


In a number of instances the President 
has been authorized by Congress to take 
action of limited scope. Thus, under 38 
U.S.C. 11 he was authorized to consolidate 
various agencies into a “Veterans’ Admin- 


istration’; and under 33 U.S.C. 855 and 
14 U.S.C. 1, respectively, he is authorized 
to transfer certain facilities of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey to the War or Navy 
Department when a national emergency 
exists, and to transfer the Coast Guard as 
a whole to the Navy Department. A slightly 
different situation arose under the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, wherein 
the President was authorized to create and 
establish a Selective Service System. 

It appears to be a view widely held that 
if Congress delegates what amounts to 
definitive legislative authority to the Presi- 
dent for the purpose of effecting reorgani- 
zation, then it must, for reasons of consti- 
tutionality, prescribe suitable standards. In 
other words, the matter appears to be 
viewed as any other delegation of legislative 
power. This is the tenor of a memorandum 
supporting the validity of the provisions of 
S. 3331, then pending in the Senate (83 
Congressional Record Part 3, pp. 2746-48 
[1938]). Actually, however, the issue may be 
quite different from that involved in ordi- 
nary delegation; at least, the impact of the 
constitutional “executive power” upon the 
point should be considered. While it would 
perhaps be unsound to state that no stand- 
ards would be required in connection with 
the delegation of legislative authority to 
reorganize, U.S. v. Curtiss-Wright Export 
Corp., 299 U.S. Reports 304, suggests 
strongly that the ordinarily rigid require- 
ments as to standards may not be applicable 
in connection with reorganization because 
of the fact that the President is vested with 
the executive power. 

3. It appears probable that the approach 
to reorganization by action of the President 
subject to rejection or approval by Con- 
gress was the outgrowth of the Overman 
Act (1918), whereunder the President was 
authorized, during the war, to accomplish 
transfers of functions among and consolida- 
tions of executive agencies. It may also have 
been furthered by the experience of the 
Harding administration, tending to clinch 
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the conclusion that Congress cannot enact 
far-reaching specific reorganization meas- 
ures. 

This conclusion is borne out by the re- 
port of the House Select Committee on 
Government Organization, which in its re- 
port on H.R. 4425 on March 3, 1939, said: 
“It has long since been determined that the 
Congress itself will not initiate the neces- 
sary specific legislation to bring about a 
general reorganization of the executive 
branch.” 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, in 1920 
on the occasion of his testimony before the 
Joint Committee on. Reorganization, sug- 
gested that “Congress should give authority 
to the President to make such changes 
within the limits of certain defined prin- 
ciples as may be recommended to him by 
an independent commission to be created 
by Congress.” President Hoover, in his 
message of December 3, 1929, proposed that 
he be authorized to work out and effect 
reorganization measures, Congress to re- 
serve to itself “power of revision.” This is 
the earliest reference found to the device 
of presidential action subject to rejection 
by Congress or requiring the approval of 
Congress. 

In the case of the Reorganization Act of 
1939, the President submitted a “plan” 
instead of an order. This appears to have 
been done for the purpose of divesting the 
action of the President of an executive 
character for constitutional reasons; the 
theory was that the President submitted the 
plan as the agent of Congress.’ 

The plan idea first came to light in H.R. 
4425, introduced by Representative Coch- 
ran of Missouri on February 23, 1939. In 
addressing the House on March 6, 1939 
(84 Congressional Record Part 2, p. 2305), 
Representative Cochran said that he had 
returned to Washington following the fall 
election in 1938 to work on the bill; that 

+H. Rep. No. 120, 76th Congress, 1st Session, p. 1. 

*For expositions upon this point see (2) H. Rep. 


No. 120, 76th Congress, 1st Session, March 3, 1939, 
accompanying H.R. 4425, and (b) Millett and Rogers, 


op. cit. 


he had found Representative Warren of 
North Carolina at work on the same sub- 
ject; that the two of them had had “the 
assistance of two outstanding members of 
the Legislative Reference Service [of the 
Library of Congress] and of the Parlia- 
mentarian of the House”; and that “up to 
the hour that the bill was introduced, no 
official nor employee of the executive 
branch of the Government had ever been 
consulted nor will you find in the bill one 
paragraph that was submitted or suggested 
by an official or employee of the executive 
branch of the Government.” 

A study of the record thus shows that the 
particular method embodied in the Re- 
organization Act of 1939 was originated in 
the Congress. We have this testimony of 
Mr. Cochran that nobody in the executive 
branch of the government knew anything 
about it. And indeed, on March 8, 1939, 
Mr. Dirksen of Illinois said that the bill 
“has never been profaned by coming before 
the eyes of Mr. Corcoran or Mr. Cohen” 
(84 Congressional Record, Part 3, p. 2493). 

This was the bill that resulted after two 
years of consideration from the report of 
the President’s Committee on Adminis- 
trative Management, of which I was chair- 
man. I can testify that neither the text of 
the bill nor its substance was profaned by 
any suggestion made by me or either of 
my colleagues, Charles E. Merriam and 
Luther Gulick. We knew nothing about it 
in advance. Notwithstanding this innocence 
or ignorance on my part, I am convinced 
after mature consideration that the Re- 
organization Act of 1939 furnishes the most 
practicable means of securing executive 
and legislative cooperation for the accom- 
plishment of the task of reorganization. 

Dispositions made under that act, par- 
ticularly by the creation of the Executive 
Office of the President and in it the Office 
for Emergency Management and by means 
of the continuous study of reorganization 
needs by the division of administrative 
management in the Bureau of the Budget, 
tremendously advantaged and facilitated 
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the work of conversion to war organization. 
Now, however, there is the need of re- 
conversion to peace and there also is and 
always will be the need for continuous 
reorganization in order to keep the govern- 
mental machinery sufficiently flexible to 
meet the changing requirements of events. 
All too often efforts at reorganiza- 
tion are met with the objection that a 
reorganization has been tried at some time 
in the past and that it didn’t fill the bill. 
Without regard to the fact that few of the 
reorganizations in the past have in them- 
selves been more than mere compromises 
with the demands of the times, the problem 
involved is not one of statics. On February 
16, 1937, on the first day of the hearings 
of the Joint Committee on Government 
Organization on the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Man- 
agement, I said, “The executive branch 
of the Government and its work is dy- 
namic. If the Archangel Michael could 
come down and arrange it perfectly by the 
ist day of March 1937 by the first day of 
March 1938 you would need another 
Archangel to come down and adjust it.” 

At that time I and my colleagues on the 
President’s Committee advocated delega- 
tion to the President of the power to make 
reorganizations by executive order not sub- 
ject to legislative veto and without limita- 
tion of time. We believed, and I still believe, 
that a continuous machinery for reorganiza- 
tion is necessary if the President’s man- 
agerial powers over the executive branch 
are to be made commensurate with his re- 
sponsibilities. My belief then was that the 
necessary legislative control could be ac- 
complished “by the power of the purse”’— 
first, by the annual review of the appro- 
priations submitted in the budget, and, 
second, by a better method of making the 
executive branch accountable to the Con- 
gress for expenditures. I thought that our 
committee had made recommendations 


1 Reorganization of the Executive Departments: Hear- 
ings before the Joint Committee on Government Or- 
ganization .. . (1937), p. 8. 
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that would improve both methods, first, by 
permitting the President to assume direct 
charge of the Bureau of the Budget and, 
second, by making him more strictly ac- 
countable through an auditor-general re- 
porting to a joint committee on accounts 
of the two houses. 

While the Senate finally passed a bill 
which would have carried into effect the 
recommendations for more strict account- 
ability of the President to Congress, that 
part of the recommendations of the Presi- 
dent's Committee was negatived in the 
House.? But now I believe that I was mis- 
taken at that time so far as the method of 
reorganization is concerned. I am con- 
vinced that the best method is that origi- 
nated in the Congress in the Act of 1939 
which requires the President's acting as an 
agent of the legislature to submit plans for 
reorganization subject to the. legislative 
veto and the Congress’ acting under the 
method outlined in the act, which, inci- 
dentally, for the first and only time in our 
history, sets up a practical cloture in the 
Senate requiring prompt action. Some 
changes ought to be made in the act, per- 
haps, particularly the elimination of the 
limitations under which some twenty-one 
agencies are exempted from its operation; 
but these do not affect its essential features. 

It should be noted that the Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1939 is still on the statute books 
and is dormant only because of operation 
of Section 12; “No reorganization specified 
in a reorganization plan shall take effect 
unless the plan is transmitted to the Con- 
gress before January 21, 1941.” The elimi- 
nation of this time limit or its change to 
some other date in the future would im- 
mediately restore the act to operation. In 
this connection it is important to remem- 
ber that the Congress still is in possession 
of an important implement for permitting 
its careful consideration of any plans for 
reorganization that the President might 


*Cf. Lucius Wilmerding, The Spending Power (Yale 
University Press, 1943) and Harvey C. Mansfield, The 
Comptroller General (Yale University Press, 1939). 
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submit under the Act of 1939. The Con- 
gress in 1937 by law set up a Joint Com- 
mittee on Government Organization.’ This 
joint committee was presided over first by 
Senator Robinson of Arkansas and later by 
Senator Byrnes of South Carolina. The law 
provides that the committee shall be com- 
posed of nine members of the Senate and 
nine members of the House; that it shall 
investigate the organization and activities 
of federal agencies with a view to deter- 
mining whether, in the interest of simpli- 
fication, efficiency, or economy, or in order 
to eliminate conflicting or overlapping 
activities, any of such organizations or units 
should be coordinated or consolidated with 
any other organizational unit, reorganized, 
or abolished, or the personnel thereof re- 
duced; and that the committee shall report 
from time to time to the Senate and the 
House the results of its investigations, to- 
gether with such recommendations as it 
deems advisable. So far as I know, no ap- 
pointments have been made to this joint 
committee in recent years, but, as I see it, 
there is no doubt that it is still in existence 
and could be revived at any time if the 
presiding officers of the two houses made 
the necessary appointments to memberships 
on it. 

In view of the fact that grave danger of 
confusion lies in the assignment both to 
the Bureau of the Budget and to the Office 
of War Mobilization and Reconversion of 
substantially the same responsibility for 
initiating recommendations for reorganiza- 
tion, it would seem to be the part of wis- 
dom not only for the President to require 
the coordination of the work of these two 
agencies in the executive office but also for 
the Congress to activate its own Joint Com- 
mittee on Organization to consider the 
recommendations to be submitted. 

Nothing can be clearer than that the 
executive and the legislative branches will 
be required to work in close cooperation 
and harmony if the administrative re- 


*5 U.S.C. 195-138. 


organization required by the reconversion 
to peace is to be accomplished in time and 
in such a manner as to promise the greatest 
measure of success. Unfortunately, much of 
the popular discussion that has been and 
that will be going on with respect to these 
problems is based on news. It is a truism 
that a controversy makes more news than a 
quiet agreement. Divorces get in the news 
more often than do happy marriages. No 
useful purpose will be served if either the 
President or the Congress approaches the 
stupendous task of reconversion in a spirit 
of self-assertiveness or of a dispute about 
which has the greater power. Both are the 
elected representatives of the people, and 
in this great business the services of both 
are required by the people. 

Much is being said nowadays of the need 
for further implementation of the Con- 
gress, and, indeed, much should be said. 
But with respect to reorganization, it is 
doubtful if any new machinery would be 
any better than that already available: the 
joint congressional committee and the Re- 
organization Act of 1939, which may be 
revived by a simple joint resolution. 

_ Recent events in the Congress indicate 
that the difficulty in securing agreement 
with respect to administrative organization 
results not so much from differences be- 
tween the Congress and the President as 
from differences between the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. And I think 
that few will contend that the conference 
committee is an ideal agency for working 
out administrative structure. Even within 
one house of the legislature disagreements 
exist which ensue, as legislative disagree- 
ments should ensue, in compromises. But 
compromises, however desirable with re- 
spect to the enunciation and determination 
of national policy, are not good when it 
comes to setting up administrative ma- 
chinery for carrying that policy into execu- 
tion. Recently we have seen Congress 
divided into three factions on the question 
of who should administer the GI bill of 
rights, with the conference committee 
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emerging at one stage with the startling 
scheme of entrusting it to the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Selective Service Admin- 
istration, and the War Manpower Commis- 
sion—one permanent and two temporary 
agencies. Now the whole business of the 
Retraining and Reemployment Adminis- 
tration is set up under the general super- 
vision of the Director of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion under an administrator 
to be appointed by the President, the Con- 
gress cannily providing that, if the Presi- 
dent likes, he can name the Administrator 
of Veterans Affairs to the job and that if 
he names anybody else the Veterans Ad- 
ministration continues on its own. And be 
it remembered that this very Veterans 
Administration was created by the Presi- 
dent under special authority of the Con- 
gress when the two houses couldn’t agree 
on how to set it up back in 1930. 

Then there was the case of the Surplus 
War Property Administration, which is 
now put in the new Office of War Mo- 
bilization and Reconversion. The Senate 
started out to set it up under a board of 
twelve, then changed its mind in favor of 
a board of eight. The House was deter- 
mined to have a single administrator. Then 
a compromise was reached calling for a 
policy board of four to be appointed by the 
President, with a separate administrator 
chosen by the board, and at last the con- 
ference committee emerged with an ad- 
ministrative board of three appointed by 
the President, the chairman to be named by 
him. Unquestionably, the more complex 
problems of the future will require the 
President to rely more on careful planning 
of administrative machinery and less on 
improvisation, but at the same time he 
should under no circumstances be deprived 
of the flexibility he has enjoyed since 1939, 
which in large part has enabled him to 
make from time to time the changes neces- 
sary to correct mistakes—corrections which 
have contributed so largely to the successful 
result of the war effort. It may have been 
the intention of the Congress to relieve the 


President of a part of the burden that falls 
upon his own shoulders by giving statutory 
sanction to the Director of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion to initiate the plans 
for reorganization. Since this also is clearly 
a function of the Bureau of the Budget, 
again the President personally will have to 
make the decisions. 

Much talk is heard nowadays of putting 
the Army and Navy together in one great 
military department, a result of the lesson 
learned in this war when it was discovered 
that the unmixable could be mixed and 
that the oil, salt, and vinegar of the Army 
and the Navy and the Air Forces could be 
combined into a suitable dressing for our 
enemies. Just think how easy it would be 
for the military affairs committees of the 
two houses and the naval affairs committees 
of the two houses and conference com- 
mittees made up of their members and re- 
sulting from their disputes to agree on how 
to set up the new department! Just remem- 
ber how only the day before yesterday we 
were listening tc the veritable screams of 
those who insisted that the Air Corps had 
to be a separate department! And in this 
connection it may be worth while to re- 
member that the reorganization of the 
Army into its three great divisions of 
Ground, Air, and Service forces did not 
come out of a conference committee but 
was made effective in Executive Order 
go082 (February 28, 1942), issued by the 
President under authority of the First War 
Powers Act. 

As a fundamental principle of the re- 
organization I should say that it is impera- 
tive that the President be not deprived of 
any one of the three cardinal instruments 
of management: (1) fiscal and organiza- 
tional, (2) personnel, and (3) planning. The 
Congress already has stricken from the 
Executive Office of the President the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board, and al- 
ready it becomes apparent that this func- 
tion must be restored to the executive 
branch. Will the planning function de- 
volve upon the advisory board of the new 
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Office of War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion? Will the Budget Bureau undertake it 
or bring in special consultants to perform 
the same purpose? Or will the President 
find another way to institutionalize his own 
function of long-term over-all national 
planning which is inseparable from and 
nondelegable by the presidency? 

It is no part of my purpose here to enter 
into a discussion of what might be done to 
improve what have so often been described 
as the deteriorating relationships between 
the President and the Congress. Suffice it 
to say that if either the executive or the 
legislature insists upon acting so as to put 
the other in the hole, in the long run 
neither will be advantaged and only the 
people will suffer. A Congress that approves 
the recommendations of the President with 
respect to administrative reorganization is 
not necessarily a rubber stamp. A President 
who submits to the Congress in advance his 
plans for administrative reorganization 
does not necessarily abdicate his leadership. 

We hear much these days of new schemes 
to improve the relations between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress. So far as the recon- 
version of the administrative machinery 
from war to peace is concerned, I permit 


myself to doubt that anything not already 
on the statute books is required. If these 
means ready to hand are revived and 
utilized they will suffice, as has been proved 
in the success of the war. No merely 
mechanistic device would be likely to gen- 
erate a greater willingness for the execu- 
tive and the legislative branches to work 
together. 

Despite all the mistakes that delayed and 
hampered its accomplishment, the task of 
conversion to war was successful. Let us 
hope that this great democracy, which con- 
founded its detractors by demonstrating 
that it was capable of action for the de- 
struction of its enemies without, will not 
now let institutional jealousies place too 
many obstacles in its way to make as great 
a success of the peace as it has made of the 
war. 

As this is written no human being knows 
what will be the result of the election on 
November 7, 1944. But this is sure—the 
Congress then elected and the President 
then chosen will the better serve the nation 
if they highly resolve to work together to 
adjust the administrative machinery of the 
government to the needs of the reconver- 
sion to peace. 
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HE purpose of personnel manage- 

ment in any agency, governmental or 

private, is to secure, develop, and re- 
tain employees who are qualified to achieve 
standards of competence as high as avail- 
able human resources will permit. Good 
personnel management involves, among 
other things, job classification and the es- 
tablishment and maintenance of equitable 
wage and salary scales; positive policies and 
practices in the recruitment, selection, 
training, promotion, demotion, transfer, 
discipline, and retirement of personnel; 
provision for the hearing of grievances and 
appeals from administrative decisions; eval- 
uation of employee efficiency in terms of 
future potentialities as well as in terms of 
past work; and the stimulation of employee 
morale. 

Government at all levels, federal, state, 
and local, has been markedly affected by 
the war. The personnel and functions of 
some agencies have changed or have been 
curtailed, those of other agencies have 
greatly expanded, and many new agencies 
have been established to provide for new 
functions that have emerged. Few agencies 
of government at any level have escaped 
marked modification. 

Efficiency in the federal government is 
more important and more of an issue today 
than ever before. Civilian agencies of the 
federal government have larger responsi- 
bilities in more areas than at any previous 
time. They control the production of war 
equipment and materials, the growing and 
distribution of food and fiber, and the use 
of manpower. They regulate prices, wages, 
and the use of consumer goods. They are 
instruments for winning a war and at the 
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same time for maintaining economic and 
social stability and converting to a peace- 
time economy. 

No agency, public or private, can be 
more efficient than the quality of its person- 
nel permits. In the critical period of de- 
mobilization and readjustment following 
the war, will agencies of the federal govern- 
ment have the right men, in the right jobs, 
at the right times? Will those responsible 
for the administration of federal agencies 
have authority that is commensurate with 
their responsibility in connection with the 
selection and training and organization of 
their staffs? It is impossible to predict the 
effectiveness of the discharge of govern- 
ment responsibilities during the period of 
demobilization and postwar readjustment 
without answering these questions. 

No agency of the federal government is 
in a more strategic position to determine 
how well the public business of the United 
States will be conducted than the United 
States Civil Service Commission. Because 
of powers placed in the commission by law 
and by executive order, there is potentially 
no more important and influential agency 
of public administration in the United 
States. For this reason the decisions of the 
commission are subject to careful scrutiny 
by the public, and the principles and as- 
sumptions upon which it acts should be 
periodically examined and appraised. How 
valid are these principles and assumptions 
today, at the height of public employment? 
Have practices improved in recent years, 
and particularly since 1940, during the 
period of national defense and war activi- 
ties? If so, will the commission go forward 
along improved and progressive lines or 
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will it revert to practices prevalent in 
the pre-war period? Some current trends 
and actions will be analyzed in an attempt 
to answer these basic questions. As a back- 
ground for this analysis, the recommenda- 
tions of two reports on the federal service 
will be briefly reviewed. 


Two Reports on Civil 
Service Improvement 


N MARCH 20, 1936, President Roose- 
O velt created the President’s Commit- 
tee on Administrative Management to study 
administrative management in the federal 
government. A monograph, Personnel Ad- 
ministration in the Federal Service (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1937), was pre- 
pared jointly by Paul T. David and the 
writer as one of a number of studies in 
administrative management by the com- 
mittee’s research staff. In this monograph 
are presented a brief history of the federal 
civil service, a description and evaluation 
of the effectiveness of its administration, 
statements of principles underlying sound 
personnel administration, and recom- 
mended changes to bring federal personnel 
administration into accord with the prin- 
ciples set forth. 

Among the principal findings of this re- 
port were the following: 

1. The President, because of his powers 
of appointment, removal from the service, 
and promulgation of civil service rules, is 
held largely responsible by the public for 
the administration and the effectiveness of 
the major personnel functions performed 
in the executive branch. 

2. The Civil Service Commission is the 
most important and powerful central per- 
sonnel agency, although a number of other 
agencies, including the Bureau of the Budg- 
et and the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, perform central 
personnel functions. 

3. Among the more important functions 
of the Civil Service Commission are advis- 
ing the Chief Executive on personnel poli- 
cies, adopting rules and regulations under 


authority subordinate to that of the Presi- 
dent, operating central recruitment and 
examining services for positions within the 
classified competitive civil service, admin- 
istering the retirement system, and conduct- 
ing certain review and control activities 
relating to placement, transfer, promotion, 
and reinstatement of employees. 

4- The commission is most effective in 
the administration of assembled examina- 
tions for large groups of standardized posi- 
tions, in the administration of personnel 
classification, and in the administration of 
the retirement system; it is least effective in 
constructive and developmental activities 
of a positive and cooperative nature lead- 
ing to improved recruitment, training, 
placement, and morale-building. 

5. It is questionable whether the commis- 
sion, because of the plural nature of its 
membership, is capable of a positive ap- 
proach to personnel administration. 

6. The federal service is so large. as to 
make inadvisable a high degree of centrali- 
zation of personnel administration. 

To improve the situation set forth above, 
the authors made a number of specific 
recommendations on personnel administra- 
tion, the most important of which may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. A unified service of personnel ad- 
ministration should be established, with an 
adequate central personnel agency respon- — 
sible to the Chief Executive and with ade- 
quate personnel offices in the departments 
and in large bureaus and services. 

2. The Civil Service Commission should 
be abolished and a new central personnel 
agency, under the direction of a single 
well-qualified nonpolitical administrator, 
should be established “to assist the Chief 
Executive in developing his recommenda- 
tions to the Congress respecting personnel 
legislation; to assist the Chief Executive in 
providing for the general regulation of the 
Executive Branch within his discretion in 
personnel matters; to assist the Chief Ex- 
ecutive in maintaining a suitable amount 
of control over personnel administration 
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throughout the Executive Branch; to assist 
the heads of major establishments in the 
development of effective organizations for 
personnel administration in those establish- 
ments; to act as the central review agency 
for personnel classification and salary con- 
trol; to provide the operating establish- 
ments with an adequate central recruiting, 
transfer, and retirement service.’ 

g. A new Civil Service Board made up 
of part-time, nonsalaried members should 
be established to assist the President in the 
protection, improvement, and extension of 
the merit system, to represent the public 
interest in the merit system, and to assist 
in the protection and improvement of the 
merit system by approving the membership 
of special committees of examiners to hold 
open competitive and promotion examina- 
tions to fill important high civil service 
positions, by approving and certifying pan- 
els of persons qualified to serve on 
boards or committees of mediation and 
personnel relations for the federal service, 
by reviewing the quality and status of per- 
sonnel administration throughout the fed- 
eral service, and by advising the President, 
the Congress, and the civil service adminis- 
trator on matters of personnel administra- 
tion at their request. 

4. Personnel offices at the departmental 
level should be increased in number, im- 
proved in quality, and given greater re- 
sponsibility for final decision, subject only 
to agency approval, on many matters con- 
cerning which final decision is now made 
in the Civil Service Commission. 

5. The Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion should be reorganized to serve as an 
advisory committee to the civil service ad- 
ministrator and should devote its energies 
to the development of constructive person- 
nel policies and standards. 

Many of the recommendations presented 
in Personnel Administration in the Federal 
Service were accepted by the President's 
Committee and recommended to the Presi- 


? Personnel Administration in the Federal Service, p. 
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dent and by him to the Congress. Most of 
the recommendations that required con- 
gressional action, however, were not ac- 
cepted by the Congress. Among the more 
important of the recommendations not ac- 
cepted was the one to abolish the Civil 
Service Commission and establish a single 
civil service administrator and a citizen civil 
service board. After the Congress failed to 
act on this recommendation, the President, 
under authority of the Reorganization Act 
of 1939, established the Liaison Office for 
Personnel Management and designated one 
of his administrative assistants to head this 
office. Because the influence of this office 
upon the policies and actions of the Civil 
Service Commission is not entirely clear, it 
is difficult to determine the extent to which 
the commission should be praised for the 
constructive achievements that have been 
made in many areas since 1936, or the ex- 
tent to which it should be blamed for the 
lack of constructive action in other areas. 
For this reason, reference in this article to 
the policies and operation of the commis- 
sion should be understood to include refer- 
ence to policies that may have been for- 
mulated in the Liaison Office for Personnel 
Management. 

The President's Committee on Civil 
Service Improvement (the Reed Commit- 
tee) was organized in 1939 especially to 
study the method of selection and status of 
lawyers in the federal service. With few 
exceptions lawyers had always been ex- 
empted employees. The committee was also 
required to consider the method of selec- 
tion and conditions of service of the scien- 
tific and professional services. The commit- 
tee made its report in 1941 (H. Doc. No. 
118, 77th Congress, 1st Session). 

With reference to federal attorneys, the 
committee divided. One group, including 
Mr. Justice Reed, Mr. Justice Frankfurter, 
and the then Attorney-General Mr. Robert 
H. Jackson, recommended an open nation- 
wide competitive examination resulting in 
an unranked register from which the de- 
partments would be free to select lawyers 
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who they thought fitted best into their 
organizations. Lawyers thus selected would 
acquire permanent tenure and would fur- 
nish the foundation for a career service in 
the legal offices. Other members of the 
committee, including Mr. William H. Mc- 
Reynolds, General Robert E. Wood, and 
Mr. Leonard D. White, a former member 
of the Civil Service Commission, joined 
the other members of the committee in 
supporting the idea of a nation-wide exami- 
nation and a career system. They believed, 
however, that certification could be effec- 
tive through the normal procedure of the 
rule of three, provided selective certifica- 
tion were recognized and provided, further, 
that appropriate options in the lawyer ex- 
aminations were set up. 

The President by Executive Order No. 
8743 approved the recommendations sup- 
ported by Mr. Justice Reed and his asso- 
ciates on the committee. A Board of Legal 
Examiners was established and a nation- 
wide examination for lawyers was held. 
This examination, according to the best 
professional opinion, was very carefully pre- 
pared and achieved an outstanding success. 
The Board of Legal Examiners was sub- 
sequently placed within the Civil Service 
Commission. More recently, the Congress 
has forbidden the Civil Service Commission 
to spend any money to hold an examina- 
tion for attorneys. This whole program, 
therefore, is now in a state of suspension. 

The report of the Reed Committee also 
recommended improved procedures for the 
selection of persons to fill scientific and pro- 
fessional positions, especially in the higher 
brackets. Among these recommendations 
were (1) a program of positive recruitment, 
(2) close departmental cooperation at all 
stages in the selection procedure, (3) special 
examining committees for particular posi- 
tions, (4) selective certification, and (5) ex- 
perimentation with certifying more than 
three names to the employing agency. Ex- 
cept as emergency action, little has been 
done by the Civil Service Commission or by 
any other agency to apply any of these rec- 


ommendations. This neglect is doubtless 
due in part to the crisis conditions of recent 
years, but these conditions once past, the 
recommendations of the Reed Committee 
with reference to scientific and professional 
positions should be carefully considered by 
the Civil Service Commission. 


Some Principles of Personnel 
Administration 


HE basic principles set forth in the 

monograph Personnel Administration 
in the Federal Service are as valid today as 
when originally presented. Many of them 
could be acted on within the framework 
of present laws. The extent to which they 
are adopted will indicate the probable ef- 
fectiveness of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion in developing sound methods of per- 
sonnel practice after the war. The most 
important of these principles may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Authority for action on matters of 
personnel administration should be dele- 
gated to operating agencies to a degree com- 
mensurate with the responsibility vested in 
such agencies for the execution of their 
respective programs, 

2. The major functions of a central per- 
sonnel agency should be to develop over-all 
policies and standards and to assist the 
several establishments in applying such 
policies and standards, controlling only 
those actions and performing only those 
functions in which central review and the 
rigid maintenance of standards are more 
important than speed, economy, and agen- 
cy efficiency in getting program results. 

3. The personnel function of an oper- 
ating establishment, stated broadly, should 
be to determine the means of making the 
over-all personnel policies and standards 
effective and to take final action in applying 
such policies and standards to specific cases. 

These principles recognize that the fed- 
eral government is too large and its opera- 
tions are too diverse to justify uniformity 
except in matters of policies and general 
standards. Maximum efficiency can be at- 
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tained only if power to act in conformity 
with centrally determined general policies 
is delegated to the operating agencies which 
possess the information upon which action 
should be based, which can act with speed 
when quick action is important, and which 
bear the responsibility for the success or 
failure of the programs they administer. 


Recent Changes in Federal 
Personnel Practices 


OME legislative action relating to civil 
S service, highlighted by the efforts of 
Representative Ramspeck and Senators 
Mead and Hatch, has been taken since 
1936. The Hatch Act of 1939 (P.L. 252, 
75th Cong., ist sess.) provided for the ex- 
clusion of federal civil servants from active 
participation in political activities. The 
Ramspeck Act of 1940 (P.L. 880, 76th Cong. 
gd sess.), with its supplementary Executive 
Order No. 8743, extended the classified 
service to virtually all positions (those in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority with a per- 
sonnel system based upon merit being .a 
major exception), and broadened the cov- 
erage of the retirement system. The Rams- 
peck-Mead Act of 1941 (P.L. 200, 77th Cong. 
ist sess.) made long-needed adjustments 
in the federal pay plan. Although none of 
this legislation relates directly to the prin- 
ciples stated above, it has, on the whole, 
been helpful in improving the quality of 
the civil service. 

Departmental personnel offices were es- 
tablished under the terms of Executive 
Order No. 7916 (January, 1938) and have 
made increasingly significant contributions 
to sound personnel administration. The 
Civil Service Commission has expanded its 
functions of promulgating or amending 
overtime pay and leave regulations and of 
developing more accurate personnel rec- 
ords. It has promoted with considerable 
success a more effective utilization of man- 
power in the federal agencies. 

The Council of Personnel Administra- 
tion was reconstituted as a unit of the com- 
mission in 1938 under an executive order 


of the President. The council has served as 
a clearinghouse where personnel directors 
exchange views among themselves and with 
personnel of the commission, the Bureau 
of the Budget, and other agencies. This ex- 
change of views around the council table 
has resulted in the development of many 
improved personnel policies and practices 
in the operating establishments and in a 
number of excellent recommendations to 
the President and the commission on mat- 
ters relating to personnel administration. 
An analysis of the work of the Council of 
Personnel Administration since 1938 leads 
to the conclusion that it has become an 
agency of major importance in connection 
with the development of constructive and 
positive personnel policies and practices.” 

The Civil Service Commission can take 
pride in many successful adjustments to 
needs during the crucial four-year period 
of manpower shortage beginning in 1940. 
It devised vigorous methods and relaxed 
long-standing procedures. As described by 
Commissioner Arthur S. Flemming at an 
early stage of this period, the actions of 
the commission include, among others: (a) 
administering a pool for war service ap- 
pointments, (b) developing an aggressive 
recruitment program, especially for scien- 
tific, specialized, supervisory, and adminis- 
trative personnel, (c) instituting open ex- 
amination registers, (d) decentralizing a 
number of personnel transactions, (¢) im- 
proving investigation of applicants, and (f) 
creating a liaison staff with defense agen- 
cies.” 

Actions taken by the Civil Service Com- 
mission since Mr. Flemming made his 
statement indicate that much progress has 
been made in the directions he outlined. 
The commission and the departments co- 
operated in an extensive program of joint 
recruitment and immediate appointment 
of personnel. Many thousands of appoint- 
ments of specific individuals who had been 


* Frederick M. Davenport, “Let's Look at the Record.” 
6 Personnel Administration 5-11 (January, 944): 

*“Emergency Aspects of Civil Service,” 1 Public Ad- 
ministration Review 25-31 (Autumn, 1940). 
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selected by the departments were approved 
by the commission, under decentralized 
procedures which permitted departmental 
recruitment with commission post-audit. In 
order to meet the need for an adequate sup- 
ply of top administrative personnel the 
commission established a special section for 
their recruitment. The commission, by in- 
formal action, relaxed classification stand- 
ards to permit pay adjustments. The com- 
mission on many occasions devoted its ef- 
forts to emergency problems and provided a 
twenty-four-hour service in order to solve 
them. In many ways and on many occasions 
the commission liberalized its internal pro- 
cedures to permit rapid and effective action. 
These steps offered encouragement that a 
new philosophy was emerging. 


Implications of Present Practices 
and Attitudes 


N AN historical analysis of major direc- 
| tions and ideas characteristic of the 
United States Civil Service Commission at 
various periods, an employee of the com- 


mission concludes that there is now an in- 
creased concern with leadership in improve- 
ment of federal personnel administration.* 
He believes this increased concern repre- 
sents the viewpoint of the present commis- 
sioners. Quite realistically, he recognizes 
the difficulty of overcoming the traditions 
and philosophies ingrained in the thinking 
of older employees of the commission, but 
optimistically he expects the commissioners 
to make the new philosophy dominant. 
Unfortunately, a number of recent ac- 
tions of the commission now make it appear 
improbable that this expectation will be 
realized. The commission seems to be re- 
verting to old habits and methods. While 
the developments that have been described 
in the preceding: section are constructive, 
the sum total of the evidence in the record 
as to the administrative methods of the 
Civil Service Commission is more a cause 


*Albion Taylor, Jr., “Changes in the Commission’s 
Philosophy,” 6 Personnel Administration 3-9 (March, 


1944). 


for concern than for satisiaction. In fact, it 
may be observed that most of the basic 
methods of the commission have not ma- 
terially changed from those reviewed in 
1936. The commission may still be criti- 
cized for excessive delay in the performance 
of many important functions, particularly 
for non-war agencies, for lack of sufficient 
initiative in devising ways to meet new 
problems, and for failure to comprehend 
and to give adequate assistance in meeting 
many of the important needs of the operat- 
ing services in connection with personnel 
administration. Action on any definite plan 
of a permanent nature to remedy these de- 
fects has not yet been taken. The major 
interest of the commission appears to re- 
main now as earlier in negative and re- 
strictive activities related to the enforce- 
ment of civil service laws and rules. A 
positive and cooperative approach toward 
improved recruitment, placement, train- 
ing, and morale-building activities still 
seems to be largely lacking. The conclu- 
sions of the President’s Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Management and its staff that 
major changes were needed are by and large 
still applicable. It is still true that if the 
federal government is to advance in per- 
sonnel management, the basic defects in the 
methods of the commission set forth by that 
committee must be recognized and cor- 
rected. 

Lest there be any misunderstanding. let 
us be clear that the importance of a merit 
system and a career service are not being 
called into question. Nor is any question 
raised as to the need for a central personnel 
agency in the federal government. But what 
that agency does, how it functions, and the 
practices it follows are legitimately open to 
scrutiny. 

Certification Procedures. A traditional 
and basic procedure of the U. S. Civil Serv- 
ice Commission is the closed register (a list 
of qualified applicants established at a defi- 
nite date, to which no new names can be 
added), with the applicants’ names ranked 
in the order of the numerical scores they 
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received on an examination. When an ap- 
pointment to a particular position is to be 
made, the commission certifies to the ap- 
pointing authority the names of the three 
persons at that time highest on the appli- 
cable register, and the appointment under 
ordinary circumstances must be made from 
this group. Most registers are based upon 
nation-wide competitive examinations for 
one or more categories of positions similar 
in duties, usually found in many agencies 
at many locations and for which there is 
recurring need. Such an examination must 
be general enough to meet the demands of 
all positions falling within the category in 


question, and the applicant must take the, 


examination without regard to the specific 
position in the specific agency for which he 
may be especially qualified or in which he 
may have particular interest. The most that 
the applicant can hope for is the privilege 
of selecting in the examination one or more 
options or subdivisions of the broad field 
in which the examination is given. 

This procedure is basically a negative 
process designed primarily to prevent fa- 
voritism and political influence in appoint- 
ments to the federal service. As adminis- 
tered, it interferes with careful and positive 
recruitment of the person for the agency, 
location, and position for which he is best 
suited. The Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of 
the United States Civil Service Commission 
for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939 
(the last fiscal year prior to the President's 
declaration that a national emergency ex- 
isted) stated (p. 3) that “. . . at the rate of 
current operations a total of 8,736 registers 
will be 3 years old or more during the fiscal 
year 1941. Over 3,000 will be 5 years old 
or more.” Experience shows that reliance 
upon inflexible and out-of-date registers 
for the filling of positions that are generally 
similar, yet are actually very different in 
terms of specific functions, often fails to 
secure for the agencies the best qualified 
available personnel and frequently places 
persons in positions for which they are not 
actually fitted. Often this procedure results 





in dissatisfaction both to the employee and 
to the agency for which he works. 

Force of circumstances has caused the 
commission to meet emergencies by making 
marked modifications in its procedure. One 
of these was a process of “selective certifica- 
tion,” initiated in 1938, by which a depart- 
ment can obtain from the registers estab- 
lished in the manner just described an em- 
ployee particularly qualified to perform cer- 
tain specific duties, even though he has a 
relatively low rank on the over-all register. 
The commission explains the reason for 
this modification of procedure as follows: 


. . each year there are hundreds of special vacan- 
cies, the requirements of which could not be an- 
ticipated by optional structure of the register. 
These vacancies can be filled by one of two meth- 
ods: By the holding of many additional examina- 
tions each year and the establishment of registers 
which will duplicate parts of general registers al- 
ready established, or the utilizing of present satis- 
factory registers through the employment of selec- 
tive certification.? 


Furthermore, in 1939, and increasingly 
in the war years, the commission authorized 
thousands of temporary appointments 
pending the establishment of registers and 
increased the use of “open continuous” 
examinations which permit filing of appli- 
cations at any time. The commission also 
stated that 


. the War Service Regulations provide that 
appointment may be made through noncompeti- 
tive examination whenever in the opinion of the 
Commission it is not practicable to make appoint- 
ment through competitive examination. This regu- 
lation was adopted primarily because of the many 
requests now received for persons with highly spe- 
cialized and, in many instances, unusual qualifica- 
tions, to be employed immediately. In such cases 
the Commission may now, instead of announcing 
open competitive examinations, utilize any source 
which will yield the best persons for particular 
positions without delay.? 


1 Fifty-Sixth Annual Report of the Civil Service Com- 
mission for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1939 
(Government Printing Office, 1940), p. 32. 

* Fifty-Ninth Annual Report of the Civil Service 
Commission, Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 1942 (Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942), p. 2. Such appointments 
are entirely “war service 2 gr ggayre with tenure 
limited to “the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter.” 
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It appeared that the commission was at 
last taking steps to renovate its cumber- 
some, expensive, and unsatisfactory certifi- 
cation system. Many, including this writer, 
hailed these and other innovations, under- 
taken to meet war needs, as steps toward a 
positive and scientific placement program 
which would recognize the proper partici- 
pation of the agencies which bear the re- 
sponsibility for getting their work done well 
and on time. But apparently such a place- 
ment program is not in the minds of the 
commissioners. In testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Civil Service in connec- 
tion with the Veterans’ Preference Act of 
1944, the Civil Service Commission, looked 
upon by Congress as the source of sound 
guidance in federal personnel administra- 
tion, advised (with reference to the rule of 
three) through one of its commissioners as 
follows: 

. However. taking the Federal civil service as a 
whole, although there is nothing sacred about one 
out of three, it has been the practice over a long 
period of time and it has been our feeling that it 
does give the appointing officer a reasonable 


amount of discretion and, at the same time, does 
result in the maintenance of proper standards.1 


This testimony was given in spite of evi- 
dence that this was a procedure which the 
commission itself had found inadequate, 
especially in the case of middle- and upper- 
bracket positions. The rule of three origi- 
nated with the commission and has re- 
mained throughout the years, although its 
defects were demonstrated during the war 
emergency when it was found necessary to 
make many thousands of exceptions to it. 
Despite this experience, the rule has now 
for the first time been written into law in 
the Veterans’ Preference Act. This action 
constitutes a long step backward in civil 
service practice. In fact, it may well be 
characterized as a major disaster. 

The circular transmitting the commis- 
sion’s War Service Regulations, as revised 


1 Preference in Employment of Honerably Discharged 
Veterans Where Federal Funds are Disbursed: Hearings 
before the Committee on Civil Service, United States 


Senate, 78th Congress, 2nd Session, 
4115 (May 19 and 23, 1944), p. 26. 


on $.1762 and H.R. 


to effect the changes called for by the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act, contain this reveal- 
ing statement: “The formalization of pro- 
cedures required by the Act and the checks 
required to enforce the provisions will re- 
quire more time for the filling of vacancies. 
It is therefore more necessary than ever that 
agencies submit requisitions for personnel 
as far in advance of actual need as pos- 
sible.”? The War Service Regulations run 
to more than 20 printed pages and the com- 
mission’s notes on filling and vacating posi- 
tions subject to these regulations cover an 
additional 173 pages. 

Reductions in Force. In connection with 
the passage of the Veterans’ Preference Act, 
the Civil Service Commission supported a 
provision which requires it to issue regula- 
tions for reductions in force in the federal 
government with due regard to tenure of 
employment, veteran preference, length 
of service, and efficiency ratings. It has used 
this authority to issue instructions that im- 
pose upon federal agencies a mechanical, 
numerical rank order procedure which 
makes next to impossible a careful appraisal 
of personnel in terms of specific remaining 
positions. This procedure requires that 
within the appropriate area and level of 
selection for force reduction a numerical 
value be attached to “government wide, 
lowest common denominator” efficiency rat- 
ings in past positions, to seniority, and to 
veterans’ status and that persons severed 
from the service be those with the lowest 
arithmetic scores. This approach is almost 
entirely negative. It provides no opportu- 
nity for agencies to develop efficiency rating 
systems adapted to their own unique situa- 
tions; it makes no provision for judgments 
or measurements of employees’ qualifica- 
tions for future work; and it imposes an 
exceedingly complicated maze of proce- 
dures that are both time-consuming and 
expensive. Under these instructions, judg- 
ments concerning any unique combination 
of qualifications of an employee for one of 


* Departmental Circular No. 493 (July 3, 1944), Pp 
* Departmental Circular No. 500 (August 5, 4g bs 
PP- 
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the remaining positions are not solicited 
and may not be taken into account. Yet just 
such judgments are the key to the proper 
placement of personnel and to success or 
failure in the operation and execution of 
public programs. — 

The mechanistic approach that the com- 
mission has adopted for reductions in force 
is not required by the Veterans’ Preference 
Act or by any other law controlling such 
reductions. I can find nothing in the Vet- 
erans’ Preference Act that prohibits the 
continued use of the open-continuous regis- 
ter or of selective certification, even though 
the rule of three is a part of the Act. The 
commission’s approach may be and proba- 
bly is the commission’s conception, within 
the area of its discretion, of the best method 
of effectuating the intent of the Veterans’ 
Preference Act. If so, I think the commis- 
sion is wrong. Under the Civil Service Act, 
the Civil Service Commission may author- 
ize the appointment on a permanent basis 
of persons who have been appointed on a 
temporary basis, subject to the passing of a 
noncompetitive examination. Clearly, this 
provision would apply to war service ap- 
pointees who do not now have civil service 
status. The Civil Service Commission 
should take the opportunity to secure 
through noncompetitive examinations the 
services of outstanding key personnel now 
possessing war-service status only. Such ac- 
tion is particularly important in the case of 
persons filling vital positions in key agen- 
cies in postwar reconstruction. 

The procedures established by the com- 
mission for reductions in force, which in- 
volve elaborate, time-consuming, and costly 
reports, are so drawn that the actions can 
be audited by personnel clerks with limited 
backgrounds. In fact, as one analyzes these 
procedures he may well question whether 
one purpose of their present form and con- 
tent was to fit them to the abilities of per- 
sonnel clerks in the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 

The facts presented above lead me to con- 
clude that in connection with the Veterans’ 
Preference Act of 1944 the commission did 


not advise Congress wisely with respect to 
technical methods of personnel administra- 
tion; that it failed to recognize agency re- 
sponsibility, operating requirements, and 
program needs; and that in areas left to its 
discretion it has unnecessarily extended its 
own central control over personnel actions 
to the detriment of the programs of the 
operating establishments. It scarcely need 
be pointed out that the detailed procedural 
regulations it has adopted are not essential 
to conducting open competitive examina- 
tions or to securing for veterans the prefer- 
ence to which they are entitled. On the con- 
trary, experience has shown that adherence 
to rigid procedures such as are set forth in 
these regulations often tends to negate the 
intent of public policy and law. It seems 
highly improbable that such prescriptions 
will develop efficient public personnel or 
protect the veterans’ interests. Substance is 
sacrificed for form and responsibility dissi- 
pated into procedure. 

Evading the Rules. One personnel direc- 
tor of a federal agency likened the system 
imposed by the Civil Service Commission to 
the situation under the Volstead Act. Be- 
cause many of the rules seem unreasonable, 
personnel directors spend much time and 
use great ingenuity in discovering ways to 
evade them. More often than not, ways can 
be found. But the service suffers because of 
time lost and, often, because of the nature 
of the means used to evade the rules. 

Sometimes a personnel director, finding 
no way either to obey a rule without sacri- 
ficing agency efficiency or to evade the rule, 
lays the problem in the lap of some member 
of the commission or its staff. The result 
may be a commission “memorandum” or 
“departmental circular,” prepared with the 
specific case, or two or more similar cases, 
in mind, An examination of such memo- 
randa, prepared to meet specific cases but 
made applicable to the entire civil service, 
indicates that the commission or its staff at 
times cooperates with the personnel direc- 
tors in discovering ways to evade the spirit 
of the commission’s rules without modify- 
ing their wording. Several examples that 
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deal with the classification of Clerical-Ad- 
ministrative-Fiscal (CAF) positions will be 
cited, 

The Personnel Classification Division’s 
Field Memorandum No. 1g of August 8, 
1944, Suggests ways whereby agencies may 
evade commission rules requiring employ- 
ees to serve in a position at a certain grade 
level for a specified period of time before 
being promoted to a position at a higher 
grade. The employee may be “detailed” to 
a higher position and do the work of that 
position without prior approval of the com- 
mission because “the Commission is not 
staffed to exercise a strict control,” but he 
may not be paid the salary for the grade in 
which his new position is allocated. “The 
pay of an employee on detail is determined 
by the allocation and salary range of the 
position from which he is detailed.” 

A number of examples are presented in 
this memorandum to illustrate the pro- 
cedure that may be employed to evade the 
spirit of the time-limitation rule without 
violating its letter. One example is the de- 
tailing of a CAF-11 employee to a CAF-12 
position when he “has not a legal status to 
be paid in CAF-12.” To accomplish this, 
two CAF-11 positions are to be created, 
“even though the two CAF-11 positions 


could not logically both be performed at. 


the same time.” The reason for creating a 
position that will not be needed is to have 
someone to carry on the work of the neces- 
sary CAF-11 position “during the definite 
period of its incumbent's detail to the CAF- 
12 position.” The action taken in this situa- 
tion “contemplates an advance decision that 
the detailed employee will not return to 
his old CAF-11 position, but will be pro- 
moted to CAF-12 as soon as promotion re- 
' quirements are met. When this is done, the 
temporary additional identical position 
should be abolished and its incumbent 
viced into the original CAF-11 position.” 
This memorandum also describes the 
procedure that may be followed when an 
employee in a CAF-10 position is effectively 
performing the duties of and is proposed 
for promotion to CAF-12 and, on the basis 


of time requirements, is not eligible for 
such promotion but is eligible for CAF-11. 
The agency exercises its legal authority to 
allocate the position in CAF-11 rather than 
in CAF-12, the employee is detailed to per- 
form the duties of CAF-12, but he is paid 
at the CAF-11 rate. 

Field Memorandum No. 20 of the Per- 
sonnel Classification Division (August 7, 
1944) cites an example that suggests an- 
other type of action that may be taken 
when an agency “finds that a proposed 
incumbent whom it deems qualified for 
the position is determined by the Civil 
Service Commission to be not qualified for 
the position because of not meeting the 
time requirement of Departmental Circu- 
lar No. 257 or for other reasons.” Because 
his appointment would violate a commis- 
sion rule relating to the time he has served, 
the agency may set up a position “which 
involves less than the full range of work 
required of an experienced employee, or 
one in which the work is to be performed 
under close review or supervision or other- 
wise entails less responsibility than would 
be the case with a fully qualified incum- 
bent.” —The memorandum states further 
that “the creation of a position, that is, the 
gathering together of a set of duties and 
responsibilities to be performed or exer- 
cised by one employee, is clearly the re- 
sponsibility of the agency concerned.” 

Does this statement of the commission 
and the example cited mean that an agency 
should “scale down” the work of an em- 
ployee to a level lower than that needed 
by the agency, even though it considers the 
proposed incumbent qualified to do the 
work at the higher level, or does it mean 
that the “official” description of the posi- 
tion should be that of a position at a lower 
level, even though in terms of the duties 
performed and the responsibilities involved 
it belongs at the higher level? I can think 
of no interpretation other than these two, 
even though it would seem difficult to jus- 
tify either type of action. Under a system 
that places responsibility upon an agency 
for getting a job done, and at the same time 
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permits an outside agency such as the Civil 
Service Commission to make detailed and 
often negative rules to govern the actions 
taken, one of the most important jobs of 
the personnel directors of federal agencies 
is to discover means whereby the spirit of 
a rule that is unreasonable may be violated 
without violating its letter. If a personnel 
director fails in his attempt to discover such 
means, his next step is to attempt to secure 
from the commission an interpretation of 
the rule that will make his proposed action 
possible. If both the personnel director and 
the commission fail to find means of evad- 
ing the rule, the personnel director can 
then “pass the buck” to the commission 
for lack of authority to take desirable ac- 
tion. The effect of such a system is to 
weaken rather than strengthen the person- 
nel offices of the operating agencies. Per- 
sonnel officers do not grow in ability to 
carry responsibility unless responsibility is 
placed upon them. 

The evidence presented above indicates 
that the Civil Service Commission has made 
a real effort to meet the needs of the war 
emergency through liberalizing its proce- 
dures. But it is likewise clear that the com- 
mission is more interested in salvaging its 
present system involving the application of 
detailed rules than it is in making con- 
structive modifications in the rules to en- 
courage positive actions upon the part of 
the agencies to improve the effectiveness 
of their personnel. Its salvaging of the letter 
of rules through devising subterfuges of 
interpretation illustrates an almost idola- 
trous worship upon the part of the comis- 
sion of its detailed and antiquated rules. 


The Responsibility of Operating 
- Establishments 

HE shortcomings in the approach of the 

United States Civil Service Commission 
to problems of personnel management re- 
sult in hamstringing the programs of fed- 
eral establishments. The public holds the 
operating establishments responsible for 
getting their jobs done, but they are de- 
prived of much of the authority essential 


to effective action. The approach of the 
commission precludes positive, constructive 
personnel administration as part of the total 
management job of federal agencies and 
converts this particular function into a 
mechanistic set of arithmetic tables. The 
judgment of the public as to the effective- 
ness of a particular federal agency will be 
made, however, not in terms of adherence 
to red tape developed by a central person- 
nel agency, but in terms of program results. 

The commission, it is true, has encour- 
aged the development of personnel officers 
in the various departments in accordance 
with the executive order of 1938, has estab- 
lished liaison officers between the commis- 
sion and the individual agencies, and has 
permitted departments to make final de- 
cisions on some personnel actions which 
formerly had to be approved by the staff 
of the commission. The potential value of 
measures such as these is great. There is a 
basic inconsistency, however, in such 
strengthening of departmental personnel 
offices and the continued emphasis of the 
commission upon adherence to uniform 
detailed rules and procedures. 

The commission has recommended that 
a position of director of personnel in each 
department should be established by statute 
and that the law should provide, among 
other things, that 
The Civil Service Commission may, in its discre- 
tion, delegate to any such Director of Personnel 
the authority within his department or agency to 
take action on behalf of the Commission in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Commis- 
sion, and the Commission may from time to time 
withdraw or alter such authority." 


This recommendation has certain ob- 
vious inherent defects which outweigh its 
good points. First, if the commission should 
delegate authority to the director of per- 
sonnel in an operating agency, the director 
would receive some of his authority not 
from his superior but from an outside 
agency; second, the authority so delegated 


1 Sixtieth Annual Report of the United States Civil 
Service Commission for the Fiscal Year Ended June 30, 
1943 (Government Printing Office, 1943), p. 61. 
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would be exercised by a subordinate in the 
department on behalf of the outside agency 
and in accordance with its regulations 
rather than in behalf of the operating agen- 
cy and its needs; and, third, the authority 
so delegated is subject to withdrawal by the 
outside agency. This recommendation vio- 
lates a fundamental principle relating to 
the delegation of authority, i.e., when au- 
thority is delegated by one agency to an- 
other, the delegation should be to the head 
of the agency and not to a subordinate em- 
ployee. The commission was on sound 
ground in recommending the delegation 
of authority to the operating agencies. The 
method it recommends to achieve the de- 
sired result, however, would have the effect 
of nullifying the delegation. 

The commission apparently considers its 
recent liberalizing actions as emergency 
measures only. Recruitment and examina- 
tion are still not thought of in terms of 
filling a particular vacancy with the best 
person or of meeting the special needs of 
an agency. If the testimony of the member 
of the commission in connection with the 
Veterans’ Preference Act, cited earlier, is to 
be interpreted as the position of the com- 
mission, such services as selective certifica- 
tion and open registers are considered ex- 
ceptions to the general pattern and appar- 
ently are to be abolished after the war 
emergency is over. The basic fallacy in the 
commission’s approach to problems of re- 
cruitment seems to stem from the tradi- 
tional fight against the spoils system and 
various forms of favoritism in making ap- 
pointments. The commission has failed to 
develop a positive philosophy of securing 
the best qualified candidate for a vacant 
position or of placing a recruit in the posi- 
tion in which he can be most effective. 


An Improved Administration of the 
Federal Civil Service 


HE federal government faces crucial 
problems of personnel administration 
during the period of demobilization and 
readjustment from war to peace. These 


arise from the anticipated mass reduction of 
force in many agencies when their war 
functions are completed; from the need 
for placing the many remaining federal 
employees in, positions in which they can 
contribute to agency efficiency in handling 
postwar and peacetime problems; from the 
almost certain great expansion of the ac- 
tivities of many peacetime agencies; and 
from the equitable recognition of the re- 
employment rights of veterans. 

The problems involved in the readjust- 
ment of federal activities and federal em- 
ployees will not be easy of solution. They 
present a challenge to public administrators 
to get their houses in order quickly. As a 
result of the very large reductions in staff 
that must be made, as well as the need to 
expand many peacetime governmental ac- 
tivities at a time when large numbers of 
well-qualified persons may be seeking em- 
ployment, there will be an unusual oppor- 
tunity to increase the effectiveness of the 
federal civil service. 

I have shown how the policies and pro- 
cedures of the Civil Service Commission 
have placed and continue to place barriers 
in the paths of the agencies which are re- 
sponsible, and which the public holds re- 
sponsible, for facing operating problems 
realistically and solving them soundly. The 
reduction-in-force procedures do not pro- 
vide effectively for the retention of employ- 
ees who can serve their agencies most effi- 
ciently. Furthermore, they seém certain to 
lead to evasion, with all the evils inherent 
in evasion. The appointment procedures, 
likewise, are not only slow and unwieldy, 
but often fail to provide the best qualified 
candidate for the specific task to be per- 
formed. As designed, they shift responsi- 
bility for personnel administration from 
responsible officials of the operating agen- 
cies and dissipate it in the procedures of 
the Civil Service Commission. 

It is within the legal authority of the 
Civil Service Commission to remedy at least 
some of the deficiencies of present proce- 
dures. I am of the opinion that the selective 
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certification procedure is possible of wide 
use under present law. A general use 
of selective certification, combined with a 
system of open registers and the participa- 
tion of agencies in the development of 
standards of personnel qualifications and 
examinations, would result in the recruit- 
ment of better qualified personnel than is 
the case at present. This same concept of 
flexibility and division of work load could 
and should be applied to the reduction-in- 
force procedures. The several agencies 
should be permitted to retain the person- 
nel best qualified for the remaining posi- 
tions on the basis of their own evaluations. 

This proposed approach to federal per- 
sonnel administration would result in more 
effective sharing of responsibility by the 
commission and the operating establish- 
ments which are accountable to the public 
through the President and the Congress for 
agency efficiency and program results. It 
would, at the same time, permit fair treat- 
ment of employees with veterans’ status and 
of other employees with records of long 
and efficient service. This result could be 
secured by requiring that agencies, in mak- 
ing appointments or in reducing force, se- 
lect or retain the candidate with veteran's 
status or, after that, with a record of long 
service, unless another candidate is defi- 
nitely better qualified for the position to be 
filled. This arrangement would place the 
burden of proof on any agency which did 
not select the candidate with veteran's sta- 
tus or seniority, but it should at the same 
time result in the selection or retention of 
the best qualified employees for the federal 
service. Such a plan should include a right 
of appeal by individuals to the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission. 

The Civil Service Commission should 
cease devoting its major efforts to the de- 
velopment and administration of detailed 
procedures and should turn its attention to 
strengthening the career service in the fed- 
eral government. A long step in this direc- 
tion would be taken were the commission 
to encourage greater participation by the 


operating establishments in the examina- 
tion and the selection of candidates, as pro- 
posed above. A second step would be the 
appointment of special committees of ex- 
aminers to administer open competitive 
examinations when such examinations are 
needed to fill vacancies in the highest civil 
service positions. A third step would be to 
arrange for an effective method for the 
transfer and exchange of personnel between 
the several departments and establishments 
in order to broaden the base of opportunity 
and experience. Such transfers and ex- 
changes might well be effected on the basis 
of interagency agreements made with the 
active cooperation and assistance of the 
central personnel agency. 

It has been suggested that a new liberal- 
ized approach on the part of the Civil 
Service Commission is needed in order to 
improve the effectiveness of personnel ad- 
ministration and, in so doing, the effective- 
ness of the entire federal service. But to 
secure such an approach will require a 
higher quality of commission personnel 
than now exists. During the stress of the 
war emergency and while under the neces- 
sity of expanding its services, the Civil 
Service Commission added to its staff a 
considerable number of able persons \ 10 
brought to the commission a new attitude 
toward problems of personnel management. 
Within the last year many of the new staff 
members with imagination and construc- 
tive ideas on personnel problems have de- 
parted, many no doubt because they felt 
that emergency problems had been met, but 
others because they were unwilling to spend 
their time and energy in carrying on the 
routine type of activity that now engages 
the attention of the commission staff. 

The securing of a higher quality of per- 
sonnel in the Civil Service Commission will 
depend upon the establishment of a higher 
salary scale. But higher salaries will not 
necessarily require a larger budget. The 
commission should abandon many of its 
present activities, employ a smaller staff of 
higher quality, and use this staff primarily 
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to assist in the formulation of broad per- 
sonnel policies, to secure adherence to such 
policies within the operating agencies, and 
to assist the agencies in devising means to 
carry out such policies. 

I see little evidence that leads me to 
believe that the present triple-headed com- 
mission will change its ways. Furthermore, 
there are now on the statute books laws 
which would handicap a central personnel 
agency no matter what its form or its 
motivation might be.t I must therefore 
conclude that present laws, including the 
basic Act which set up the commission and 
established its functions, need modification. 
The actions needed are different in degree 
but not in nature from those described 
in 1937 by the President’s Committee on 
Administrative Management and recom- 


141In this connection, see Leonard D. White, “Con- 
gress and the Civil Service.” 5 Public Personnel Re- 


view 65-69 (April, 1944). 


mended by the President to the Congress. 
The federal civil service is now several 
times as large as it was in 1937, and, al- 
though it will probably be reduced after 
the war, it seems unlikely that it will ever 
again be as small as it was even at its high- 
est point during the 1930’s. There is greater 
need now than there was in 1937 for the 
establishment of a new central personnel 
agency headed by a well-qualified, non- 
political administrator to perform, with the 
assistance of an advisory citizen board, the 
type of functions suitable to a central per- 
sonnel agency in a large and complex or- 
ganization such as the federal government. 
Unless and until such an agency is estab- 
lished, the present commission remains on 
trial. Legally it could now operate in a 
manner to bring about many of the con- 
structive reforms that could be expected 
under the proposed setup. Looking at the 
matter realistically, I doubt that it will. But 
I hope that it does. 
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lems were the subject of much con- 

cern to leading citizens of Louisville 
during the summer months of 1943. Prob- 
lems concerning the cancellation of war 
contracts, demobilization, reconversion of 
industry, continuing or slackening govern- 
ment controls, and shifting populations left 
a large question mark over the future of 
the city. It was felt that local planning must 
provide the answers to many of these ques- 
tions; that it was on a local level that we 
must begin to plan our way of life follow- 
ing the war. It was recognized that Louis- 
ville’s postwar problems had been multi- 
plied by the vast influx of war workers and 
military personnel, and serious thought was 
given to the future of the area. What would 
become of these workers when the war 
boom was over? Would there be jobs avail- 
able for returning service men and women? 
How many of the war industries would re- 
main in Louisville, and how could their 
reconversion be accomplished? How could 
Louisville take care of its postwar popula- 
tion? How could it become a more attrac- 
tive and pleasant place in which to work 
and live? 

In addition to the war-caused problems, 
there were many others which demanded 
an answer. Decisions on some questions had 
been delayed because of the war. Before 
any plans could be made, city officials had 
to know what kind of city the inhabitants 
wanted. Does Louisville need a sewage 
treatment plant and flood protection 
works? What can be done to improve traffic 
and transportation conditions? What is the 
best major street and highway plan which 
will help to relieve traffic congestion in the 
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downtown area? What are Louisville's 
needs in the health field? How can we put 
to better use the parks we now have, and 
what additional recreational facilities are 
needed? Would union terminals be feasi- 
ble? How can we provide essential off-street 
parking? What can be done toward the re- 
development of blighted areas in the heart 
of the city? What is needed in the housing 
field? 

Organizations dealing with specific prob- 
lems in the social, economic, and cultural 
fields were legion. But what group could 
look at the over-all picture and plan ahead 
for the time when the wheels of war would 
grind to a stop, leaving the city with a new 
set of problems in addition to those of long 
standing? Who could act as coordinator for 
the various activities? 

Inspired by Louisville’s forward-looking 
mayor, Wilson W. Wyatt, a representative 
group of Louisville citizens met in the early 
fall and formed a civic nonprofit organiza- 
tion known as the Louisville Area Develop- 
ment Association. Financed jointly by busi- 
ness, local government, and labor, the 
interest and cooperation of all three groups 
is assured. Contributors include, besides 
the city and county, a local bank, a radio 
station, a newspaper, the water company, 
the gas and electric company, and the 
Louisville Central Labor Union. Officials 
of these organizations make up seven of the 
eleven-man board of directors. Representa- 
tives of the Louisville and Jefferson County 
Planning and Zoning Commission, the 
Louisville Industrial Foundation, and a 
legal adviser make up the remaining num- 
ber. 

With more than twelve hundred local 
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planning agencies in the nation there are, 
of course, a variety of approaches to the 
postwar problem. Some cities have ap- 
proached it solely from the standpoint of 
city government, others from the stand- 
point of business only. The Louisville Area 
Development Association includes all the 
groups upon which rests the responsibility 
for postwar Louisville. 

A dinner meeting was held soon after 
the incorporation to launch the association. 
Over three hundred representative citizens 
were present to hear Mayor Wyatt, elected 
president of the board of directors, explain 
the aims and functions of the new agency, 
organized to determine upon and plan the 
execution of the various local plans con- 
ducive to making the Louisville area, both 
within and without the corporate limits, a 
more prosperous and progressive commu- 
nity. The originators of the plan believe that 
in the concerted action of the citizens of the 
area is the answer to practical and useful 
planning for the future of Louisville. The 
meeting aroused widespread interest, and 
the cooperation of individuals and organi- 
zations has been most gratifying. 

It was emphasized that the association 
would conflict in no way with established 
agencies. It acts as a clearing house to co- 
ordinate scattered activities in any field of 
community endeavor in which its services 
are needed. It encourages activities and pro- 
grams of existing organizations and at- 
tempts to avoid duplication and overlap- 
ping. For example, the local committee for 
economic development, organized by the 
Louisville Board of Trade prior to the in- 
ception of the Louisville Area Develop- 
ment Association, serves as the association’s 
committee on business and industry and 
has already completed a survey of 410 indus- 
tries in Louisville, securing figures on pres- 
ent employment and on how many jobs can 
be expected in this field after the war. In 
this survey the committee for economic 
development was concerned only with in- 
dustrial employment. To secure the over- 
all picture by including employment in 


commercial and service-type enterprises as 
well as industrial, the problem was turned 
over to the Louisville Area Development 
Association’s population committee. The 
provision of sustained employment 
throughout the demobilization period in 
order to help absorb the shock of transition 
from a wartime to a peacetime economy is, 
of course, a major concern of this commit- 
tee and of the association in general. Piece- 
meal planning is not sufficient, and the 
association hopes to provide the broad over- 
all planning which can meet the immedi- 
ate needs of the community, keeping the 
long-range picture in mind. To accomplish 
the aims of the association, the needs of 
Louisville not only today but ten and 
twenty years hence must be gauged as ac- 
curately as possible, and steps must be 
taken to provide for those needs. 

In November, 1943, offices were set up 
with an executive director and a staff which 
at present consists of five persons. A fund 
of $100,000 was provided to finance the ad- 
ministration of the program for the first 
two years. Work was immediately started 
on the selection of committees. A small 
group of interested citizens met with the 
executive director to make suggestions for 
the chairmen and subchairmen of various 
committees, These names were discussed 
and approved by the board of directors. 
The staff had set up, in the meantime, a 
file of some twelve hundred names collected 
from every conceivable source. After the 
chairmen had agreed to serve, the members 
of their committees were selected by the 
director and chairmen, again subject to the 
approval of the board of directors. It is felt 
that, while the process was a rather slow 
one, the care taken in choosing members 
was well worth the time, assuring the selec- 
tion of the best man available for each job. 
Interest and willingness to work on the 
problems of the association are evidenced 
by the extraordinarily high attendance at 
meetings. | 

Committee members are chosen princi- 
pally for their judgment and ability to “get 
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things done’’; but some are selected because 
they are experts in a particular field. The 
basis for having citizen committees is that 
the community has the talent and ability 
to determine for itself what kind of an 
area it wants and what changes should be 
made. 

To date, eleven committees have been 
organized with over three hundred citizens 
serving in the following fields: streets and 
highways, survey and research, finance and 
taxation, welfare, sewers and drainage, pub- 
lic buildings, parks and recreation, trans- 
portation, housing, and health. The com- 
mittee for economic development is the 
eleventh. Committees soon to be formed 
will deal with education, smoke abatement, 
and arts and civic attractions. 

These general committees are broken 
down into thirty-four subcommittees, each 
dealing with a specific aspect of the general 
problem. For example, under streets and 
highways, there are subcommittees dealing 
with a major street and highway plan, re- 
building and repairing, parking, roadside 
development, and bridges and viaducts. 
Under sewers and drainage are subcommit- 
tees on county drainage, on sewers proper, 
on a sewage disposal plant, and on the re- 
lated problem of a flood wall. The work 
of one subcommittee often is of interest to 
another, and when occasion demands they 
hold joint meetings. Meetings of the over- 
all committee are held in general only when 
subcommittees have reports to present; 
the subcommittee is the working group. 

Invitations to serve on a specific commit- 
tee were issued by the mayor as president 
of the board of directors. His letter in- 
cluded a brief summary of the purposes of 
the organization, listed the names of the 
chairmen and others invited to serve on the 
committee, and enclosed newspaper re- 
prints on the occasion of the dinner meet- 
ing. It is significant of community interest 
that, out of a total of over three hundred 
asked to serve, fewer than five did not ac- 
cept the appointment. 

Meetings were held by the executive di- 


rector with chairmen and subcommittee 
chairmen to determine the scope of the 
work of each committee and to define its 
purposes. At the first meeting of each gen- 
eral committee, the mayor, the executive 
director, and the chairman addressed the 
group briefly, with a question and answer 
period following. After this general meet- 
ing, subcommittee meetings were called 
and work began in earnest. 

The staff of the association collects in- 
formation for the committees, conducts sur- 
veys, sends out notices, and takes minutes of 
all meetings. Copies of minutes are mailed 
to all committee members. The executive 
director keeps each group apprised of plans 
in other fields which may have some bear- 
ing on their problem and provides the co- 
ordination between committees necessary 
to the over-all plan. Once projects are de- 
cided upon by the committees, it is the 
responsibility of the association to see that 
these plans are carried into effect. 

When a committee has been set up, its 
members survey the needs in their field, 
determine correctives for the existing situ- 
ation, decide on definite projects which 
will improve the area, and follow up to see 
that these projects are realized. Immediate 
projects which fit into the long-range pro- 
gram are under consideration, as well as 
those which will be needed in the future. 
The officers and staff of the association have 
no predetermined ideas or plans; they as- 
sist but do not direct the activities of the 
committee. The problem is presented to 
the committee, which acts 1s a study and 
discussion group, gathering information on 
a specific problem and deciding what ac- 
tion should be taken. The results are its 
own, decided upon after a study of the 
existing situation. Coordination by the di- 
rector and the final review of all recom- 
mendations by the board of directors pre- 
vent conflicting action on the part of the 
various committees: 

Coordination between committees and 
local government is provided for by ap- 
pointing as ex-officio members the repre- 
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sentatives of the local governmental agen- 
cies which parallel the work of each 
committee. They attend all meetings and 
supply the committees with factual infor- 
mation. Thus the city and county engi- 
neers, the director of works, and the plan- 
ning engineer are ex-officio members of 
the streets and highways and the sewer 
committees; the director of health of the 
health committee; and the director of wel- 
fare of the welfare committee. This system 
provides the committee with knowledge of 
the working arrangements and plans of the 
governmental agencies and furnishes gov- 
ernment with an expression of opinion 
from a citizen group. In addition to the 
appropriate city and county officials, each 
committee has as a member an alderman 
who serves on a similar aldermanic commit- 
tee. For example, the chairman of the al- 
dermanic committee on finance is a mem- 
ber of the Louisville Area Development 
Association’s finance and taxation commit- 
tee. The county commissioners also are 
members of various committees. 

‘The official planning agency for the area 
is the Louisville and Jefferson County Plan- 
ning and Zoning Commission. The Louis- 
ville area is fortunate in having this county- 
wide planning body, set up two years ago 
as one of the first city-county planning and 
zoning commissions in the country. Ob- 
viously, planning cannot stop at the city 
limits. The entire area is interdependent 
economically and socially, so that any group 
attempting to plan separately for the city or 
the county outside the city has its hands 
tied. The effectiveness of an arterial street 
and highway plan, of preventive health 
measures, of sewer construction, etc., de- 
pends on the ability to plan for the whole 
area. 

Cooperation with the official planning 
agency is assured, since two of the commis- 
sion’s members serve on the organization’s 
board of directors, and the chief planning 
engineer is an ex-officio member of the 
committees. The funds appropriated by the 
city and county for the Louisville Area De- 


velopment Association go directly to the 
planning and zoning commission, thereby 
maintaining a separation of public and 
private monies and providing funds avail- 
able to the commission for additional staff 
and work related to the broad planning 
program. 

It may be asked why a private planning 
organization is valuable, in addition to the 
official public agency. A large part of the 
commission’s time is necessarily taken up 
with matters pertaining to zoning, leaving 
little time for planning for the future. In 
addition, the Louisville Area Development 
Association’s committees provide a source 
of valuable citizen opinion as to what is 
desired by the people of Louisville and 
what kind of city they want. The planning 


_engineer and his staff furnish information 


to the committees and assist in surveys. 
Land-use maps to be used in connection 
with the street and highway program and 
assessment maps showing the comparative 
costs of alternate rights-of-way are made by 
the commission’s staff. At the same time, it 
is valuable for the commission to be in- 
formed as to future developments as recom- 
mended by committees. Proper zoning in 
advance may save thousands of taxpayers’ 
dollars in rights-of-way costs and damage 
suits when future improvements are under- 
taken. An example of this is the work in 
connection with Standiford Field, Louis- 
ville’s second airport and the one scheduled 
for postwar expansion as a commercial 
field. By preventing the erection of costly 
improvements near the airport, it will be 
possible for the air board to carry out their 
plans with a minimum of difficulty and, 
at the same time, add to the safety of the 
field. 

In connection with Standiford Field, sev- 
eral other problems have arisen which 
demonstrate the interrelation of the vari- 
ous fields of planning and the necessity for 
an over-all organization which can coordi- 
nate these plans. The question of an inner 
belt highway around the city was under 
consideration by the subcommittee on a 
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major street and highway plan. Upon in- 
spection by the chairman of the air trans- 
portation committee it was found that the 
highway ran closer than was desirable to 
the airfield. The route was changed so that 
the highway, when constructed, will be 
easily accessible to the field but will not 
interfere with future expansion or cause 
operational difficulties. 

Committees often refer certain aspects of 
their problems to other committees in this 
way. After meeting with officials of various 
airlines, the air transportation committee 
found that the most serious gap in plans for 
Louisville’s future in the field of aviation 
was a quick route from the airport to the 
heart of the city. If the time saved by plane 
is lost in getting from the field to the down- 
town district, nothing will be gained. Ac- 
cordingly, the committee referred the ques- 
tion to the streets and highways committee, 
and it is studying alternate routes for a 
limited-access highway from the field to the 
downtown district. 

In the same way the sewers and drainage 
subcommittees have referred the question 
of how to finance needed sewer construc- 
tion to the committee on finance and taxa- 
tion. They have discussed a sewer rental 
plan as the best method to finance the pro- 
gram adequately and wish to see how it 
would fit in with the plan of municipal 
finance. The finance and taxation com- 
mittee is studying various other problems, 
such as the question of special-benefit taxa- 
tion in regard to small neighborhood parks 
and playgrounds. 

In discussing a new welfare setup in 
which several city and county institutions 
would be combined, the subcommittee 
studying the home for the aged and infirm 
learned that a large percentage of the in- 
mates were chronic invalids and belonged 
properly in a chronic or convalescent hos- 
pital rather than in an old people’s home. 
Louisville, at present, has no chronic hos- 
pital, but the committee knew that the de- 
partment of health was interested in such 
an arrangement. The subcommittee on hos- 
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pitals has been asked to consider this pro- 
posal and make some recommendation to 
the welfare committee. 

Basic to the work of all groups are the 
data furnished by the committee on survey 
and research. So far it has two divisions: the 
population subcommittee mentioned ear- 
lier, and a subcommittee on a geological 
survey. The population committee has is- 
sued a report based on the committee for 
economic development’s figures and data 
from the last census predicting the future 
population of Louisville. It is now engaged 
in elaborating on this report as to distribu- 
tion of population, housing figures, etc. Be- 
fore any long-range plans can be definitely 
decided upon, it is necessary to know how 
many people and what kind of people are 
being planned for, and where they live and 
work, find amusement, and the like. 

The geological survey subcommittee is 
gathering together the available informa- 
tion on soil conditions, to be utilized as a 
guide to future land use. In the past, lack 
of such knowledge has caused unprofitable 
and serious misuse in some cases. Residen- 
tial developments have grown up in low- 
lying areas which do not have proper drain- 
age; industry has built on land which 
would be more suitable for some other use. 
Accordingly, the committee hopes to show 
which areas in the county will be best for 
future industrial development—which can 
best be put to use for residences and which 
for agriculture. Such information will be 
valuable to the planning and zoning com- 
mission as well as to individuals. The hous- 
ing committee and the county drainage 
committee will be particularly interested 
in the results of this committee’s work. 

The $100,000 fund which provides for 
the administration of the planning pro- 
gram has one other use. Consultants may 
be employed to assist in the work in special 
fields, and committee members may visit 
other cities to investigate programs in their 
field. A recent trip to Milwaukee by the 
executive director and the chairman of the 
parks and recreation committee provided a 
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working knowledge of the excellent recrea- 
tion setup in that city and furnished many 
ideas to be considered by the Louisville 
Area Development Association group. 

Nearing the end of the fact-finding 
period in certain fields, some of the sub- 
committees have already made _ recom- 
mendations and others will be ready soon. 
Study by the subcommittee on county 
drainage revealed the fact that little ma- 
terial was available on this subject and that 
any work which was undertaken to relieve 
local conditions might result in damage to 
some other part of the county. A compre- 
hensive drainage survey would be neces- 
sary, and basic to that, in the long-range 
program, was a study of rainfall and run-off 
data. The subcommittee cleared its recom- 
mendation with the over-all sewers and 
drainage committee and the board of direc- 
tors, and the recommendation was pre- 
sented to the planning and zoning commis- 
sion. The commission contracted with the 
United States Geological Survey for this 
basic information, agreeing to match the 
federal funds. This study is now under 
way. 

Besides the population studies and sur- 
veys on off-street parking and recreational 
facilities which were made by the staff of 
the association, it was felt that expert help 
was needed in some fields. Upon recom- 
mendation by the association, the planning 
and zoning commission contracted with 
Roy Wenzlick and Company, real estate 
analysts, for a study of the downtown dis- 
trict. This report points up many of the 
problems which exist in the heart of the 
city and has provided committees with ex- 
pert opinion on these problems. Again, the 
subcommittee on railway facilities and ter- 
minals of the transportation committee 
found that professional help was needed to 
determine the possibility of union ter- 
minals and improvements in track layout. 
Accordingly, the association secured the 


services of an expert on railroad operations 
and track layout. 

In addition, the association has sponsored 
a traffic and highway location study of 
Louisville and Jefferson County, the ex- 
pense of which will be met jointly by the 
state highway department and local organi- 
zations. This survey will prove a valuable 
index not only to the major street and high- 
way plan but to problems in such fields as 
public transportation and housing. This 
last survey is particularly important, since 
the highway program will probably be one 
of the first to get under way. 

The association has issued few reports, 
feeling that limited manpower and funds 
could be better used at this time in fact- 
finding. When solutions can be presented 
for some of the various problems, proposals 
will be put before the public in as forceful 
a way as possible. In the meantime, com- 
munity interest is widespread. Hardly a day 
goes by without an invitation from some 
civic group to the director to discuss the 
work of the association. The citizens of 
Louisville by their interest and cooperation 
have proved that they are alert to the pres- 
ent and impending problems of the com- 
munity. 

The association’s program is not in- 
tended as a make-work program—its pur- 
pose first and foremost is to provide an 
instrument for democratic community 
planning, to maintain high production and 
employment during the reconversion pe- 
riod, to encourage business and industry 
which will make the Louisville area more 
prosperous, and to further projects and 
programs which will make the Louisville 
area a better place in which to work and 
live. When men and materials are available 
many plans and blueprints will be ready, 
and the citizens of the area will have de- 
termined their own comprehensive plan for 
the future in which all individuals, organi- 
zations, and groups can participate. 
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N THE issue of whether the parlia- 
() mentary or the presidential system 
is more suited to the circumstances 
confronted by the United States at the 
present time, it is clearly a matter for 
Americans only to pronounce; and I have 
therefore no concern with the debate be- 
tween Mr. Don K. Price and those with 
whom, like Mr. Henry Hazlitt, he differs. 
My purpose is the very different one of at- 
tempting to annotate some of his conclu- 
sions, both on the British system and on the 
American—for, as it seems to me, his ac- 
count of the first is hardly aware of the 
changing social order of which it is the ex- 
pression; and his account of the second, if 
a foreigner may judge, suffers somewhat 
seriously from those sins of omission in 
description which it is the natural tempta- 
tion of a patriot to exhibit as virtues. And 
the whole argument, if I may say so, is 
built upon a series of unexplored and un- 
stated assumptions which have an impor- 
tance far beyond anything that Mr. Price 
is ready to recognize. I am, therefore, in no 
way seeking to eulogize the parliamentary 
system at the expense of the presidential, 
or vice versa; each seems to me to have its 
own special merits, and neither is likely to 
be capable of transference to another en- 
vironment, where alien traditions are deep- 
rooted, without becoming something very 
different from what it was in the country of 
its origin. 
I begin by noting that the “classic” par- 
liamentary system, which Mr. Price is so 
emphatic this country “long ago” aban- 





doned, has never existed outside the imag- 
ination of the publicists. In each epoch of 
its history since the time of Bagehot, the 
character of parliamentary government has 
changed with the problems it has had to 
solve. It was one thing in the days of Glad- 
stone and Disraeli; it was another thing in 
the ten years when Mr. Balfour led the 
House of Commons; and it was different 
again in the years of the Liberal govern- 
ment from 1906 to 1914. The adaptation of 
Parliament to the demands of the first 
World War was of a profound character; 
and in the years from 1919 to 1939, no 
small part of its character changed in terms 
of a party situation which was, in its turn, 
a reflection of issues raised by political and 
economic matters outside the walls of West- 
minster. Nor must it be forgotten that a 
parliamentary system under the leadership 
of Mr. Baldwin or Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain can only be regarded by formalists as 
the same as when it is directed, as by Mr. 
Churchill, by a man whom only three men 
since Palmerston can rival in the complex 
art of mastering the House of Commons. 
The function of a parliamentary system 
is not to legislate; it is naive to expect that 
615 men and women can hope to arrive at 
a coherent body of policy unless they are 
organized for this purpose. Its function is 
essentially threefold in our time. It must 
ventilate grievance and thereby scrutinize 
the executive's policy as a process of admin- 
istration; it must so discuss the principles 
upon which the government of the day pro- 
poses to proceed that the virtues and defects 
are fully known to the electorate of the 
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time; and it must exercise that selective 
function which, in its ultimate form, may 
mean the withdrawal of its confidence from 
ministers and, as a result, a general election. 
And it must so perform each of these func- 
tions that it shows awareness and respon- 
siveness to public opinion outside, that in- 
tricate amalgamation of parties and in- 
terests to which it owes its authority and by 
whose will it is able to maintain itself as a 
going concern. 

I do not think that Mr. Price could ser- 
iously analyze the parliamentary history of 
Britain in the last generation and conclude 
that the system has failed in any of these 
regards. If there is a better vindication of 
the power to ventilate grievance than the 
Savidge case of 1928, with all its important 
consequences, I do not know it. Even the 
secrecy which necessarily enshrouds the op- 
erations of war has not prevented question- 
time in the House of Commons from re- 
maining a vital check on the habits of the 
executive, and no one knows better than 
the prime minister that his colleague who 
cannot survive the ordeal of “supplemen- 
taries” with undimmed reputation is not 
likely to survive at all. So far as the making 
of policy is concerned, nothing is easier, 
and nothing is more false, than to believe 
that cabinet initiative is imposed upon an 
army of faithful slaves. Mr. Chamberlain 
(as Mr. Price has forgotten) had still a 
majority in the Narvik debate; but he did 
not survive the trenchant criticism of his 
policy. Mr. Churchill has an overwhelming 
majority as head of the Coalition govern- 
ment; but he has had to give way on such 
urgent matters as a ministry of production, 
the allowances to the dependents of serving 
men and women, our relations with Mar- 
shal Tito, and the thorny problem of an 
excess profits tax which, despite the shrill 
lamentations of businessmen, remains at 
one hundred per cent. I select examples 
only; there is a host of other instances to 
prove that, even in the angry crisis of war, 
no prime minister may strain too far the 
allegiance out of which he has become 


prime minister. And, in my judgment, 
there is no aspect in which the House of 
Commons appears to better advantage than 
in its performance of the selective function. 
It will always listen with respect to some 
member who has something to say; its 
benches will always empty when a member, 
even if he be a minister of the crown, is 
talking, not of the real business in hand, 
but either to his constituents, or, as the 
member thinks, in a few cases of outstand- 


‘ing vanity, to History. It is not easy for a 


prime minister, however autocratic, to keep 
a colleague whom the House refuses to re- 
spect; and it is not easy for him to maintain 
his authority if he tempts the House to 
that temper where a minister is looked 
upon with dislike or with distrust. 

Mr. Price writes as though the intensity 
of party allegiance turned most members 
of the House, differently from in the “‘clas- 
sic” period, into little more than units in a 
division lobby. But that, I submit with re- 
spect, could only be held by someone who 
knows the House of Commons from books 
and not from direct observation. Perhaps 
the foreign critic is always tempted to be a 
laudator temporis acti. The present House 
of Commons is, I think, with but one ex- 
ception, the poorest in the quality of its 
personnel since the parliament described in 
a famous sentence by Lord Keynes in his 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, a 
quarter of a century ago. Like every House 
there has ever been it contains dull men 
and stupid men and bad-tempered men; 
there are even some who seem to me malig- 
nant in habit and evil in purpose. But there 
is no party whip that could crack loudly 
enough to bring to heel some thirty mem- 
bers of the Labour party and perhaps as 
many on the Tory side. I do not think 
Earl Winterton compares in intellectual 
stature with Lord (Robert) Cecil; but I 
do not, either, think that the whip’s office 
has yet been invented which could make 
him vote against his conscience. I do not 
share most of the political views of Sir 
George Schuster, but I am pretty confident 














that he makes up his own mind in his own 
way. And I suspect that if Mr. William 
Whiteley, the chief Labour whip, were to 
compare his experiences with the secretary 
of the treasury in the time of Lord North, 
or with those of Sir William Sutherland 
when Mr. Lloyd George was prime minister, 
he would be unable to repress his sense 
of envy at the ease with which the earlier 
generation marshalled its battalions in the 
proper lobbies. There is a significant moral 
in the lessons taught by men like Mr. 
Shinwell and Mr. Aneurin Bevan. There 
is a moral perhaps even more significant 
in the fact that the standing orders of 
the Labour party not only permit absten- 
tion from the division lobby but affirm the 
right of the private member to speak 
against what the caucus of the party has 
decided to support. 

Mr. Price is distressed by the fact that 
the House cannot make policy but is re- 
stricted to the choice of men to whom the 
making of policy is entrusted. Upon this 
view, there are certain observations to be 
made. In the first place, the Cabinet (emer- 
gency apart) does not produce a policy as 
a conjurer produces a rabbit from his hat. 
It produces the policy that, at least in its 
large outlines, is likely to satisfy the estab- 
lished expectations of the majority by 
which it is supported. A cabinet does not 
come into office without a pretty clear 
notion in the public mind of the line it is 
likely to follow. Mr. Price admits that the 
system produces “an admirable coherence 
of policy.” It is difficult to think of a legis- 
lative object that is more important in a 
modern community. For coherence, after 
all, means, first, that the direction in which 
it is moving is clearly defined; and it means, 
second, that the source of responsibility 
for action is beyond mistake. It is difficult 
to think of anything more important in a 
democratic society than the achievement of 
clear responsibility; for nothing else does 
so much to enable the electorate to make 


up its mind. Compared to this, the inde- | 


pendence of the private member is a mat- 
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ter of lesser import. As Burke said, nearly 
two hundred years ago, if a member of 
Parliament cannot, after election, find a 
body of members with whom he wishes to 
work, he must be either a beast or a god. 

Mr. Price is able to quote a good deal of 
evidence, some of it from politicians of 
long experience, who take the view that 
members of the House of Commons have 
little responsible work to do. It is, of 
course, no easy matter to pit one’s judg- 
ment against men who, like Lord Baldwin 
and Sir Austin Chamberlain, knew parlia- 
mentary life for over a generation. But my 
own impression is that this view is dis- 
proportionate to the facts. The private 
member has little responsible work to do if 
that is his own inclination. But a good deal 
depends on what we agree to regard as 
responsible work. I think it is true that a 
lazy member will have a full opportunity 
to be lazy. It is also true that any member 
who is deeply interested in the personal 
problems of his constituents, in their pen- 
sions, in the working of the Rent Restric- 
tion Acts, in the location of industry in 
the area, will find that he has plenty of 
work on his hands. And if he is wise enough 
to specialize on a theme which evokes pub- 
lic interest, he becomes the center of a 
body of pressure groups all of which will 
seek to influence the action he chooses to 
take. And few governments, even when 
they have a comfortable majority, can af- 
ford to neglect such men, The questions 
they put, not least their supplementary 
questions, the points they make in debate, 
have an influence it is very easy to under- 
estimate. Mr. Price seems to think that de- 
bate has become a lost art. If by that he 
means the great occasion when the galleries 
are packed and the orators on both sides 
of the House feel that they are addressing 
posterity, the answer is twofold. First, de- 
bates of this character were always pretty 
rare; it is an illusion cultivated by the 
biographers of great parliamentarians that 
world history was altered by what their 
heroes said. Most speeches are dead within 
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a week of their delivery. It must, in fact, 
be so save in those rare periods when the 
speeches from either front bench are almost 
duds; and a constitutional democracy is 
unlikely to survive if those periods are fre- 
quent in its history. 

The other answer is the elementary one 
that the substance of parliamentary discus- 
sion has changed. The franchise, Ireland, 
and religious toleration have given place 
to the future of the export trade, the owner- 
ship and control of the mining industry, 
and the amount of the allowances for the 
dependents of men and women in the 
forces. This change of substance means, in 
a large degree, that most parliamentary 
business turns upon problems of quantity 
rather than problems of quality. As soon 
as this is the case, the type of oration which, 
as with Burke, was a spoken book, or, 
with Mr. Gladstone, was like a Bach can- 
tata, is utterly unsuited to the medium in- 
volved. If such occasions do arise, as in the 
debate over the Revised Prayer Book, or 
the issues implied in the illegal arrest of 
Mr. Art O’Brien, I do not think Mr. Price 
would find that the House of Commons of 
our own day is in any way inferior to its 
predecessors. I should, indeed, go further 
and argue that on the really great occasion 
the level of debate in our own day com- 
pares favorably with the past. Let Mr. Price 
read, speech by speech, the discussion in 
that Narvik debate which caused the down- 
fall of the Chamberlain government with 
the famous debates between Pitt and Fox 
over the French Revolution, or between 
Gladstone and Disraeli over British foreign 
policy in southeastern Europe, and I sug- 
gest that the Narvik debate does not suffer 
by comparison. And I suspect that Mr. 
Price would agree with me that the speech 
of Lord Cranborne, at the time of his 
resignation with Mr. Eden, or of Mr. 
Churchill, on Mr. Chamberlain’s return 
from Munich in 1938, are likely to rank 
high in any collection of documents which 
seek to illustrate these times. 

I suspect, in short, on this head, that 
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just as Mr. Price thinks that Woodrow Wil- 
son, when he wrote Congressional Govern- 
ment, was overinfluenced by the impeach- 
ment of President Johnson and by the scan- 
dals of the Grant administration and so be- 
came the easy victim of Bagehot’s bril- 
liance, he has, in his turn, been gravely 
misled by his belief that what Wilson de- 
scribed was a species in the morphology of 
institutions not subject to the laws of evo- 
lution. The British state of this generation 
is not the British state of 1900 even; and 
the change in its purpose and its habits has 
naturally altered the character of its insti- 
tutions. 

I agree with Mr. Price’s account of the 
defects of the British civil service between 
the two wars. I do not, however, accept 
his view that Lord Stamp and Sir John 
Anderson left the civil service for business 
and politics respectively because they were 
“more energetic and ambitious” than their 
colleagues. Lord Stamp went into private 
business because he wanted a large income; 
Sir John Anderson, near the close of his 
career as a civil servant, was promoted 
by Lord Baldwin to be the governor of 
Bengal; when he returned from his five 
years of office in India the Conservative 
party immediately offered him a seat in the 
House of Commons. The real reason for 
Mr. Price’s general conclusion lies in Brit- 
ish history in the interwar years. Partly, 
the civil service, in the administrative grade 
—itself a reflection of the general social 
structure of British life—reflected a series 
of prime ministers whose main ambition 
it was to safeguard the historic traditions 
of this country against any invasion of 
revolutionary ideas from the European con- 
tinent and, especially, from the Soviet Un- 
ion; partly, the social composition of the 
civil service made it tend to be attracted 
by this attitude. Mr. Price seems to forget 
that from 1906 to 1918 the civil service had 
a great record, not least in the first World 
War, and this record, in which the “energy 
and ambition” of its leading -figures is 
outstanding, is very largely the reflection 
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of a government which was engaged in the 
greatest measures of social reform Great 
Britain has ever known. It is an elementary 
principle of administration that a govern- 
ment with an enterprising program attracts 
a spirit of enterprise among its officials; 
while a government which seeks to make 
the degree of change weak and tepid will 
tend to give a character of weakness and 
tepidity to the civil service. 

Mr. Price is, I think, quite mistaken in 
assuming that a permanent civil service of 
the British type would be “unsettled” if 
its chief officials were brought in from the 
outside. It is important, first, to note that 
businessmen have rarely made a success of 
civil service work; and the main reason 
appears to be their curious inability to work 
out reasons for the policy they recommend. 
They are accustomed to issue orders which 
they do not have to defend in public; the 
essence of the British system is that the 
House of Commons is entitled to receive 
a reasoned explanation from the minister 
of the policy he adopts. 

Nor can I accept Mr. Price’s view that 
the minister is “primarily a legislative 
leader, not an administrator.” The success- 
ful minister in the parliamentary system 
is a man who can do three things. First, 
he must have ideas; second, he must know 
how to make his officials an effective team 
for carrying out those ideas; and, third, he 
must be able to secure support for them 
from Parliament. These have been the 
characteristics of all great ministers in 
modern times. They were the qualities of 
Sir Robert Peel; they were the qualities 
of Lord Cardwell; they were the qualities 
of Lord Haldane; they are, today, the 
qualities of Mr. Churchill and of Mr. Her- 
bert Morrison. And the outstanding thing 
about any minister who wants a big job 
done is his ability to find the officials who 
will do it, with a determination to get 
rid of the chief administrators he has in- 
herited if he does not think they fit in with 
his purposes. That was true of Lord Hal- 
dane’s great army reforms; it was true of 


Mr. Arthur Henderson’s remarkable record 
as foreign secretary; and it is true of al- 
most every stage in Mr. Churchill's admin- 
istrative career in the last forty years. In 
the context of Mr. Price’s remarks, it is 
worth recalling that when Mr. Churchill 
became president of the Board of Trade in 
1908, he brought Sir William Beveridge 
from Toynbee Hall and the Morning Post 
to be the director of the labor exchange 
system he inaugurated. And it is an impor- 
tant footnote to these matters that when 
Sir William Beveridge left the civil service 
in 1919 to become the director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political 
Science he had had a number of years as 
the very successful second secretary and 
then permanent secretary of the Ministry 
of Food. 

There are, I think, two main reasons 
why the permanent civil service has been, 
since 1870, hostile to the acceptance of 
outsiders except in wartime. The first is 
historical: entrance by competitive exam- 
ination ended that era of corruption and 
patronage which made so much of the Brit- 
ish civil service a means of enabling the 
privileged classes in this country to pro- 
vide for their indigent relatives; and there 
has always, quite intelligibly, been the 
fear that to tamper with open competition 
would mean a return to a system in which 
patronage would gain the upper hand. I 
say “‘intelligibly” because no one can ana- 
lyze the wartime appointments made by 
nomination to the civil service without see- 
ing how important a part influence plays in 
securing a post. The second reason is that 
the civil service, naturally enough, no more 
likes to see the limitation of its hopes of 
promotion by the choice of outsiders than 
do doctors like to see the recognition of 
osteopaths, or practicing lawyers in Eng- 
land the choice of eminent jurists for the 
Bench. 

But there is no inherent reason at all 
why this attitude should be accepted. 
There is a great deal to be said for the 
appointment to the civil service of men 
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and women who stay in a department for 
periods up to four or five years, or for the 
choice of specialists in a given field (Lord 
Keynes is a good example in this war) to 
do some special piece of work. Nor is 
there any reason at all why the official 
should be tied to his desk. Already, there 
are departments, of which the Colonial 
Office is a good example, in which field- 
work is done by the young official as part 
of his normal training; and the Assheton 
Committee has just reported in favor of 
periods of leave of absence for the purpose 
of study or research. If, to this, there is 
added a real effort to make service in local 
spheres of government interchangeable 
with service in the national spheres, most 
of Mr. Price’s criticisms would seem to me 
to have been met. 

There is one other aspect of Mr. Price’s 
comments on the civil service which, I 
think, deserves a word. Admitting, though 
he does, that “official caution is common to 
all large organizations to some extent,” he 
yet seems to regard it as a defect in the 
British system that “a British civil servant 
simply must remain noncommittal on 
policy questions in order to keep out of 
party politics.”” On this, I submit, there are 
two observations at least to be made. The 
British official must not publicly commit 
himself; I should have thought that the 
reasons for this habit of conduct were 
made sufficiently obvious when General 
MacArthur publicly committed himself on 
the New Deal in his letters to Congressman 
Miller. It would hardly have made for 
effective administration if, when Lord 
(then Sir Robert) Vansittart was chief dip- 
lomatic adviser to his Majesty's government 
he had, with his typical ardor of phrase, 
written letters to The Times angrily de- 
nouncing, say, the foreign policy of Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain and Lord Halifax. 
Nor do I think it would have contributed 
to the smooth running of a department if 
Lord Keynes's brilliant pamphlet on the 
“Economic Consequences of Mr. Church- 
ill” had been written by him not as a 


Cambridge don but as an official of the 
Treasury upon whom Mr. Churchill, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, relied for ad- 
vice. 

A British civil servant must remain pub- 
licly noncommittal. But few civil servants 
of any vigor or determination are lacking 
in a political philosophy which they ex- 
press with remarkable freedom in the min- 
utes of the departments or in conversation 
with their political chiefs. Mr. Price must 
have read some of the memoranda of Sir 
Eyre Crowe when he was at the Foreign 
Office; their pungency seems to me to ex- 
clude the prospect that they could be re- 
garded as “noncommittal.” Sir Kingsley 
Wood, when he was postmaster-general, 
found the peculiar eighteenth-century 
Whiggism of his permanent secretary in- 
compatible with the positive policy he had 
decided upon; and Sir Evelyn Murray ex- 
changed St. Martin’s le Grand for the 
quieter atmosphere of the Board of Cus- 
toms and Excise. Lord Welby, Lord Far- 
rer, Sir Warren Fisher, Sir Horace Wilson 
—to take some examples from both the 
dead and the living—can hardly seriously 
be regarded as men who avoided the ex- 
pression of their convictions “in order to 
keep out of party politics.” They did not 
address public meetings, nor did they write 
to the press about the policy of their min- 
isters. But I do not think any minister was 
ever in doubt about their outlook. And 
where there was some policy they wished 
to forward, or some legislation to which 
they were hostile, they fought for it, or 
against it, with a tenacity it is impossible 
to mistake. 

It is, no doubt, true that the ultimate 
decision is in the minister’s hands, and 
that, once he has made the decision, it is 
the duty of his officials to do all they can 
to make it effective at its best. But Mr. 
Price must surely realize that this quality 
of loyalty to the ministerial decision is a 
fundamental safeguard against the evils of 
bureaucracy; it is why men of the type of 
the Baron von Holstein in Berlin are as 
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rare as men of the type of Sir Horace Wil- 
son in Whitehall. And to this must be 
added that Mr. Price’s comparison of the 
minister’s role to that of the chairman of 
a congressional committee save that the 
rule of seniority gives the latter an éx- 
perience in the subject-matter to which the 
former cannot pretend seems to me an 
elementary confusion of antiquity with wis- 
dom. All in all, I hazard the guess that Lord 
Haldane, who knew nothing of military 
matters when he became secretary of state 
for war in 1905, would compare pretty fa- 
vorably with Senator Reynolds, the chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs. I was not a great admirer of Lord 
Halifax’ record as foreign secretary; but 
I prefer that record, with all its limitations, 
to the record of the late Senator Lodge, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. Lord Halifax, no doubt, 
was profoundly Conservative; but at least 
he fought in the open, and with a clean 
sword. 

One final remark on the British system 
is perhaps worth making in the light of 
Mr. Price’s comments. “It is not at all un- 
usual for career civil servants, or public 
officials temporarily in the [United States] 
service,” he writes, “to help build up sup- 
port for policies.” It is no more unusual 
in Great Britain than in the United States. 
The influence of Sir James Stephen on 
colonial policy was profound; we owe our 
system of secondary education and our 
health insurance system more to Sir Robert 
Morant than to any other person; Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, the brother-in-law of 
Macaulay, Sir Antony MacDonnell, Sir 
Michael Sadler, in the days when he 
directed research at the Board of Educa- 
tion, Lord Hankey when, as Sir Maurice 
Hankey, he was secretary both of the Cab- 
inet and of the Committee of Imperial 
Defense, Sir Henry Tizard, as secretary of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research, Sir Walter Morley Fletcher, as 
secretary of the Medical Research Coun- 
cil—all of these, to take but a few names 
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almost at random, have exercised an influ- 
ence at least as profound as any American 
civil servant since at least the Civil War. 
Their methods may have been different in 
the sense that they have not publicly 
“lobbied” for the policies in which they 
believed. But to suggest of any of these 
that they would have regarded a “‘positive” 
attitude to their jobs as “something im- 
proper,” only means, I think, that Mr. 
Price is making his comparisons in terms 
of “inarticulate major premises” which he 
has not related to the facts he ought to 
have considered. 

I must not be taken from all this to be 
arguing for a moment that the parliamen- 
tary system, both on its legislative and on 
its executive side, is not in need of drastic 
reform. I think it is in such need; but I 
think the grounds for that need arise out 
of quite different considerations from any 
Mr. Price puts forward. For the most part, 
I suggest, he is arguing not from life but 
from literature. The real problem the 
British system confronts is born of the fact 
that its institutions presuppose, both in the 
legislature and in the executive, govern- 
ment by the gentlemen in the age of the 
positive state. And, as most of Mr, Price’s 
quotations from the Select Committee of 
1931 make clear, he thinks that nothing 
can be done because gentlemen like Mr. 
(now Lord) Baldwin and Sir Austen Cham- 
berlain thought that nothing could be 
done. He has omitted to notice that they 
were not anxious that anything should be 
done, for that simplest of reasons—that they 
were, broadly speaking, satisfied with things 
as they were. More than that: I do not 
doubt for a moment that their successors 
will insist that nothing can be done. Yet, 
already, Mr. Herbert Morrison has created 
a standing committee of the House of Com- 
mons to examine and report on all orders 
and regulations made under delegated 
legislation; and he has announced the 
forthcoming establishment of a permanent 
consultative committee of the Home Of- 
fice on prisons and prison treatment. Large- 
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scale changes of a comparable kind are on 
the way in the Ministry of Labour and the 
Colonial Office. I do not think it is a rash 
prophecy to suggest that, with victory, 
there will be large-scale institutional adap- 
tation in the parliamentary system to meet 
the demands of a new world undreamed of 
in 1931 or, indeed, in 1939, by the “gentle- 
men of England” who have ruled Great 
Britain, with barely an interval, since 1688. 
At any rate, it is relatively obvious that 
either the adaptations must be made, or the 
foundations of the system itself will be in 
jeopardy. 


II 


F I venture some remarks upon Mr. 

Price’s picture of American tendencies, 
I do so, first, with the sense that few for- 
eigners can ever understand from within 
the “feel” of a system that is not their own, 
and, second, because, as I think, the con- 
gressional system raises vital problems with 
which Mr. Price has omitted to deal. He 
writes: 

America is a federation that is becoming a 
nation; the institutional system that has helped 
her do so will be of interest to the whole world 
as it moves toward greater unity. She gets her job 
of government done by popular control over two 
cooperating branches—an executive that provides 
unity and enterprise, a legislature that furnishes 
independent supervision and the restraining in- 
fluence of local interests. Members of her public 
service are as varied in their origins and ex- 
perience as the mixture of public and private in- 
stitutions in her society itself; the leading mem- 
bers of that service come from private life and 
return to it freely, looking on the government as 
the people's agency open to their participation. 


It is difficult for a foreigner not to feel 
that these remarkable sentences belong less 
fully to the literature of political science 
than they do to the realm of poetry. It is 
true that Mr. Price elsewhere lays stress on 
the “parochialism of the pork-barrel” and 
that lack of individual responsibility for the 
federal program in Congress which “often” 
overemphasizes “‘local interests.” But he 
likes the “flexibility” of the presidential 


system, the ability it confers “to make 
progress piecemeal,” and the looseness of 
party discipline that it permits. It prevents, 
he surmises, the kind of opposition which 
is “apt to become uncompromising and ir- 
reconcilable.” In modern society, “if a legis- 
lature is to keep the whole organism work- 
ing in the public interest, it cannot depend 
on a power to hire and fire the head of it, 
but it must approve one action and con- 
demn another, encourage here and reprove 
there, expand this agency and restrict that 
one.” The assumptions of the parliamen- 
tary system, he thinks, would, in the United 
States “handicap the legislative and execu- 
tive branches alike in their efforts to work 
together to meet the demands of a new 
age.” 

I hope these quotations do justice to Mr. 
Price’s point of view. I note with some sur- 
prise the thesis that the executive provides 
“unity and enterprise”; that may have been 
true of President Franklin Roosevelt and 
of perhaps the first two years of Woodrow 
Wilson's first term. But it does not seem to 
me a very accurate description of the presi- 
dent’s function as that was conceived by 
Harding or Coolidge or Mr. Hoover. And 
the “independent supervision” that is ‘‘fur- 
nished” by Congress could not unfairly, I 
think, be described in a different way. 
Partly, of course, the description depends 
upon whether the president has a majority 
in both houses of Congress; if that is absent, 
there is certainly supervision of his policies, 
but to describe it as “independent” then 
seems to me the tribute of formalism to 
geniality. And if the president has a ma- 
jority, the description seems to omit certain 
relevant factors. Supervision has one degree 
of intensity when the patronage is undis- 
tributed; it has another degree if the presi- 
dential term of office is nearing its close. 

The “unity and enterprise” of which Mr. 
Price speaks is operative in the American 
system only when there is genuine presi- 
dential leadership, and when Congress is 
prepared to cooperate in its acceptance. 
What Mr. Price calls “independent super- 
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vision” seems to me only too often an at- 
tempt on the part of Congress to destroy the 
effectiveness of that leadership. I do not 
find it easy to accept that phrase as a fair 
description of the activities of men like 
Senator Holman, of Oregon, or of Con- 
gressman Thorkelson. Indeed, I think a 
strong case could be made out for the view 
that when cooperation between the presi- 
dent and Congress is iacking there is, be- 
hind either the one or the other, a “‘sinis- 
ter interest,” in Bentham’s sense of the 
term, which deprives the people of the 
United States of the legislation to which it 
is entitled. The “parochialism” to which 
Mr. Price refers seems to an outsider like 
myself to have many and more evil results 
than he notes. It can arrest the development 
of great projects, as when the hostility of 
Senator McKellar to Mr. Lilienthal holds 
up the progress of the TVA. It maintains 
the evil practice of “senatorial courtesy,” 
which only too often has been no more than 
a polite name for enabling a particular 
senator to insist that the power of patronage 
be used to protect his hold upon the party 
machine in his own state. It results in a 
considerable wastage of public funds in the 
fulfilment of works projects which are not 
seldom indefensible in conception and in- 
adequate in execution, and when the “in- 
dependent supervision” of the executive 
by Congress results in investigating com- 
mittees like that of Mr. Martin Dies, the 
abyss between the purpose Mr. Price at- 
tributes to the system and the consequences 
actually achieved seems to me far wider 
than he seems to admit. 

It is easy to say lightly that the United 
States is “a federation that is becoming a 
nation”; that seems to pass over not only 
the degree in which American federalism is 
obsolete but, also, the degree in which the 
presidential system intensifies that obso- 
lescence. That emerges, I suggest, in the 
vastly different standards of education, fac- 
tory conditions, public health, to take three 
examples only, in the different parts of the 
Union. That infant mortality in San An- 


tonio should be worse than in any great city 
save Shanghai is a serious comment upon 
the results of the division of powers. That 
the level of educational opportunity in the 
South should be so different from what it 
is in the North or in the West raises issues 
of the first importance for a democratic 
society. Mr. Price emphasizes the urgency 
of keeping “the administration of govern- 
ment under the control of the people, tc 
invigorate it for executive action in their 
behalf,” especially in this time of crisis. 
But he does not inquire whether there is in 
fact that popular control, nor whether the 
presidential system is a method of invigorat- 
ing the administration. 

He would, no doubt, agree that there is 
good reason to suppose that the under- 
privileged in the United States—not merely 
the Negro people but poor whites, like the 
sharecroppers of Arkansas—have a relative- 
ly small part in the popular control of the 
administrative process. He would, I sug- 
gest, find it difficult to prove that the action 
of Congress over matters of war taxation or 
its abolition of the National Resources 
Planning Board are contributions to “‘in- 
vigorating the administration.” It may well 
be, as he says, that the scandals of Grant's 
presidency turned Woodrow Wilson’s mind 
towards the theme of Bagehot’s English 
Constitution. But it would be no more sur- 
prising if the scandals of President Har- 
ding’s brief period of office raised the ques- 
tion of whether the American institutional 
pattern was adequate to the problems it 
confronted. It is at least open to debate, for 
example, whether it ought perpetually to 
require a grave emergency to give the 
American commonwealth an effectively co- 
herent policy. It is not less open to doubt 
whether a party system that becomes effec- 
tively national only during election-time 
enables the people really to know what men 
they are choosing and what issues they are 
deciding. I see no reason to suppose that 
there is any real advantage in a cabinet sys- 
tem upon which so able a man as Secretary 
Franklin Lane can make the incisive criti- 
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cisms that his letters reveal. And the “‘inde- 
pendent supervision” of the Senate in for- 
eign affairs which drives any president with 
an important problem on his hands to the 
use of “eminences grises’” like Colonel 
House, or to those “agreements” and “un- 
derstandings” which, by falling short of the 
status of treaties, enable him to by-pass that 
supervision, at least makes one reflect that 
President Wilson may not have been with- 
out some ground for the choice he made in 
his Congressional Government. 

Nor do I find it easy to be enthusiastic 
about Mr. Price’s praise for a public serv- 
ice in which “the leading members. . . 
come from private life and return to it.” I 
note, in the first place, that the quality of 
administration in the United States has, in 
the main, improved in the degree that the 
spoils system has given place to the merit 
system. I note, in the second place, that as 
soon as the head of a government depart- 
ment has really learned how to handle his 
office, he is only too likely to return to 
private life, so that most departments con- 
tain some permanent official upon whose 
advice and judgment his minister is com- 
pelled to rely. And I note, in the third 
place, that every member of the executive, 
from the president downwards, is driven, as 
he makes his plans, to bear in mind not 
merely the objective he may have in view 
but the fact that, just because it is his ob- 
jective, the legislature will want to shape it 
differently lest the full credit for its achieve- 
ment be accorded to the executive, and not 
to the legislative, branch of the govern- 
ment. Mr. Price may be content with an 
administrative process in which the Teapot 
Dome scandal was exposed and overcome 
because the under secretary of the interior, 
Mr. Harry Slattery, gave the late Senator 
La Follette the material for his resolution 
by which Senator Fall was broken. He can 
hardly feel that it is satisfactory that Sena- 
tor Stephens of Mississippi should be able 
to prevent the appointment of Dr. Willard 
Thorp as the head of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce in 1933-34, 
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seemingly on the ground that political fidel- 
ity is more important than technical com. 
petence; and I submit that his dissatisfac- 
tion ought to be even greater if it be true 
that Senator Stephens was merely the in. 
strument of the postmaster-general, Mr. 
James A. Farley, who was in quest of posts 
for “deserving Democrats.”* 

I omit from these observations that most 
remarkable of the institutions in the presi- 
dential system—the Supreme Court of the 
United States. But it is at least necessary to 
remark that this third chamber of the 
American legislature has amply justified the 
comment of Chief Justice Hughes upon its 
working. “The spirit of the work of the 
Supreme Court,” he has written, “perme- 
ates every legislative assembly and every 
important discussion of reforms by legis- 
lative action. We largely subject our politi- 
cal thinking to the conception of law, not 
as an arbitrary edict of power, but as gov- 
erned by the fundamental conceptions of 
justice.”* Few better methods could easily 
be found than that of judicial review for 
keeping the people in political tutelage, 
on the one hand, or of slowing down, save 
in the gravest emergency, both the pace of 
social change and the interest in attaining 
it. For once the final word, the cumbrous 
process of amendment apart, was placed in 
the hands of the Supreme Court, the Ameri- 
can Constitution entrusted the shaping of 
its final character not to the operation of 
some abstract principles but to a body of 
men who are nominated to the court either 
on political grounds or because they have 
been successful lawyers. Only the reader of 
the massive volume of the hearings before 
the Senate Judiciary Committee on Mr. 
Justice Brandeis’ appointment can appre- 
ciate the full implications of this confi- 
dence. And when he thinks of Chief Jus- 
tice Hughes’s “fundamental conceptions of 


1 Arthur W. Macmahon and John D. Millett, Federal 
Administrators (Columbia University Press, 1939), pp- 
401-2. 

* Charles Evans Hughes, The Supreme Court of the 
United States (Columbia University Press, 1928), pp. 
241-42. 
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justice,” he should study the resounding 
rhetoric of Mr. Joseph H. Choate in the 
income tax case, or the dissents of Mr. Jus- 
tice McReynolds in the springtime of the 
New Deal, to discover how those concep- 
tions are determined. 

Mr. Price does not discuss the Supreme 
Court in his interesting article, though I 
should have thought that no account of the 
presidential system was complete without a 
survey of its implications. In one sense, 
perhaps, he was wise to omit the court from 
his comparison, for it raises issues—about 
the application of the Fifth, Fourteenth, 
and Fifteenth Amendments, for example— 
which cast a vivid light upon the relations 
between the court and public opinion. Uni- 
versal suffrage has its defects, no doubt, but 
at least in the British parliamentary system 
it is in fact universal. It is, at least to an 
outsider, significant that all the combined 
efforts of the Constitution in the United 
States have not been able honestly to con- 
front what Professor Myrdal, in his remark- 
able book, calls the “American Dilemma.” 

Nor is it entirely fair to leave out of 
account in any discussion of the presiden- 
tial system the quite special influence it 
offers to pressure groups by reason of the 
separation of powers. Julius Caesar Bur- 
rows of Michigan and General Sickles were 
the precursors of that titan with feet of 
clay, the American Legion, which makes 
the modest demands upon the British 
Treasury of the eighteenth-century English 
aristocrat seem almost childish by compari- 
son. Lobbying in Whitehall is not, of 
course, any more unknown than lobbying 
in Washington. But there is, I think, the 
significant difference between the two 
places that, in the one, the responsibility 
for the result is direct and unmistakable, 
while in the other it is so thinned out by 
dispersion that it is often beyond the reach 
of the elector’s insight. It would be an 
illuminating task to discover what inter- 
ests precisely were responsible for the char- 





1An American Dilemma: The Negro Problem and 
Modern Democracy (Harper & Bros., 1944). 


acter and level of the Hawley-Smoot tariff; 
in Britain, there is little difficulty in con- 
cluding that our protective tariff was a 
wreath deposited by the Tory party, 
through the agency of Mr. Neville Cham- 
berlain, on the tomb of his distinguished 
father. It would’be still more interesting to 
know by what influences a_ progressive 
Democrat, like President Roosevelt, was 
led to acquiesce in policies which could 
have no other result than the overthrow of 
the nascent Spanish democracy in the inter- 
est of that Franco whose status as a puppet 
of Hitler and Mussolini was clear even 
when the President helped to pave his way 
to Madrid. And, in some ways, it would be 
most interesting of all to know why Ameri- 
can patronage was proferred, first to Pétain 
and Darlan when they built the evil regime 
of Vichy, then to Darlan when he achieved 
his second piece of treachery, and then to 
that Peyrouton whom every element in the 
French resistance movement united to hate. 
Mr. Churchill’s patronage of King George 
of the Hellenes and King Peter of Jugo- 
slavia is, after all, of a piece with all his 
character; he is an eighteenth-century Whig 
who has strayed by chronological accident 
into a twentieth-century war, and, in his 
mind, “republic” and “revolution” are al- 
most interchangeable terms. But why this 
outlook should at least equally dominate 
the mind of President Roosevelt and his 
advisers in the State Department is, pretty 
clearly, a longer more complicated story. 

It is, further, significant enough that Mr. 
Price makes no serious comment on the 
rule requiring local residence for congress- 
men and senators. It is a rule that has had 
vast influence, almost wholly evil, on Amer- 
ican public life. For, in the first place, it 
excludes from politics a large number of 
citizens, except in an indirect way; and, in 
the second, it makes the congressman or 
senator balance the alternatives between, 
for example, a small law practice in a back- 
woods township and the interest and ex- 
citement of life in Washington. The result 
is twofold: it makes him a perpetual candi- 
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date living by the favors he can secure for 
his district or his state; and, in most in- 
stances, it compels him to build or use a 
machine in his support, lest he be ousted 
by some ambitious rival. And to this must 
be added that the very fact that so large a 
number of people to whom politics is a 
natural métier are excluded from it, multi- 
plies the number of pressure groups 
through which they may hope to win al- 
ternative influence. And the rule of local 
residence gives by its nature a secret source 
of power to the great economic interests of 
America. The Du Ponts in Delaware and 
the Anaconda Copper Corporation in Mon- 
tana are only classical examples of this kind. 
And where there arises this relationship, 
there is almost bound to arise also inter- 
mediate machines to collect “brokerage,” 
as it were, on the service they can render 
the politicians or the corporations. The 
Kelly machine in Chicago, the Hague ma- 
chine in New Jersey, the late Senator Huey 
Long in Louisiana, the late Senator Pen- 
rose in Pennsylvania are only the most 
striking examples of an underworld of poli- 
tics which breeds corruption wherever its 
influence extends. The result is not merely 
the “parochialism” which Mr. Price de- 
plores; the result is the far more mischie- 
vous consequence that the politician and 
the businessman are engaged either in joint 
corruption or in mutual conflict at the ex- 
pense of the common welfare. Judge Pe- 
cora’s exposure of the practices of Wall 
Street is one link only in the long chain 
which reaches back to the classic bargain 
whereby the capital of the United States 
was placed on the banks of the Potomac. 


III 


HESE annotations have, I hope, estab- 

lished the thesis that the problems in- 
volved in any comparison between the 
parliamentary and the presidential systems 
are far more complicated than Mr. Price 
is willing to concede. I should not for one 
moment claim that one system is better 
than the other, still less that the parliamen- 


tary system is more suited to the genius of 
the American people than the presidential. 
A system of government is very like a pair 
of shoes; it grows to the use of the feet to 
which it is fitted. But it is well to remember 
of governments what is true, also, of foot- 
wear—that the shoes must be suited to the 


journey it is proposed to take. It ought, I 


think, to occur to Mr. Price that if Lord 
Baldwin did not examine whether the Brit- 
ish system of nineteenth-century institu- 
tions could be improved, he himself failed 
to examine whether improvement was pos- 
sible in the American system of eighteenth- 
century institutions. 

It is essential for both our countries to 
realize that we face, in the coming years, 
problems of a scale and an intensity far 
greater than any we have known at least in 
our own lifetime. We shall, neither of us, 
confront them in a constructive way unless 
we make up our minds about the purposes 
we want to fulfill as communities and the 
methods that are appropriate to those pur- 
poses. Both Great Britain and the United 
States have achieved political democracy; 
neither has in a serious way approached a 
democratic way of life in either our social 
or our economic institutions. As the second 
World War draws to its close, we ought at 
least to have learned certain lessons that 
are implied in its grim experience. Wheth- 
er the form of our political institutions be 
parliamentary or presidential, it is quite 
certain that they will not remain on a 
democratic foundation unless we deliber- 
ately set out to conquer mass unemploy- 
ment. It is no less certain that democracy 
will lose the spirit that gives it meaning 
unless our citizens have that sense of hope 
and exhilaration which is born only of an 
economy that, by its power to expand, is 
capable of raising the standard of life for 
all our citizens. It is in a high degree prob- 
able that the power of successful expansion 
depends upon the planning of production 
for community consumption. Free enter- 
prise, in the American sense of the phrase, 
is only too likely, on our experience, to 
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make the tragic process of boom and slump 
once more endemic in our societies. That 
process is a threat to any political system 
which seeks to make persuasion, and not 
force, the main method of social change. If 
we are to avoid this threat, our task is, 
above all, to give men and women an equal 
claim upon what there is of common wel- 
fare and to create in them that power to 
make their experience of life articulate 
which alone gives reality to their citizen- 
ship. If we feel entitled to ask millions to 
risk their lives for freedom, at least we have 
the obligation to make the freedom for 
which they fight come to have significance 
in their lives. The one thing to which we 
are not entitled is the purchase of our own 
freedom at the price of their servitude. 

I do not need to point out that by no 
one was this more clearly seen or more ef- 
fectively enunciated than by Thomas Jef- 
ferson; nor do I need to argue that the 
significance of America in the last three 
hundred years has lain in the fact that it 
made this dream a source of spiritual reno- 
vation to millions of poor and oppressed 
men and women in Europe and Asia and 
even on the African continent. Those for 
whom that dream came true were, alas, far 


fewer in numbers than those who were 
sustained by what it evoked of hope. In 
any attempt to give it a wider fulfilment the 
first necessity, as I think, is to see life as a 
whole, to refuse to divorce it into categories 
which are firmly separated from one an- 
other. From this angle, therefore, the at- 
tempt to measure political institutions in 
one country against political institutions in 
another is a method of analysis which can- 
not lead to fruitful results. For the political 
cannot be separated from the economic, 
and both are set in a context to which his- 
tory and the material resources of a com- 
munity give a special meaning. My own 
main consciousness is of the certainty that 
we are living in an age which will compel 
enormous changes. In some ways it will 
seem a smaller world, and it may well find 
that the annihilation of physical space 
means the assimilation of spiritual differ- 
ence. The vital thing is to make our cate- 
gories of thought the outcome of examining 
nature and not the result of imposing a 
pattern upon it in the belief that it must 
conform to our ways. For only in the de- 
gree that we understand how definitively 
freedom is the recognition of necessity can 
we adjust our hopes to our destinies. 
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devastating critic of parliamentary 

government will undoubtedly attract 
many more readers to his comments than 
the number who saw my article a year ago, 
I am inclined to accept the invitation to 
annotate his annotations, even though the 
editors of the Review were indelicate 
enough to use the term “rebuttal.” 

Those who did not read the article on 
which Mr. Laski comments need to be told 
that he is essentially in agreement with it, 
but that he is exemplifying as well as de- 
scribing the parliamentary tradition; the 
Opposition sometimes likes to criticize in 
detail and to appear to oppose even meas- 
ures which it generally supports. 

This point requires fuller explanation 
before any question of importance is raised. 
If the reader of Mr. Laski’s annotations 
would refer to my original article, he would 
doubtless be surprised to find that it mainly 
undertook to argue three general points: 

—that those who want a parliamentary 
system for the United States want it as a 
means toward more detailed legislative con- 
trol of the executive, an end which it would 
prevent instead of effecting; 

—that the social, geographic, and political 
environment make unsuitable to the 
United States a system that was once suit- 
able in Great Britain; 

—and that the changing conditions in 
Great Britain have already made obsolete 
there the system that is the model for Amer- 
ican imitators. 

The reader would also find that the 
article did not say that the British should 
adopt the presidential system; that it did 
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not try either to catalogue or to deny the 
faults of that system; and that it did not 
favor unemployment, the Teapot Dome, 
or a return to the eighteenth century. 

The reader will see how Mr. Laski is not 
disagreeing with me, but only with his as- 
sumptions about my “unstated assump- 
tions,” if he reads the passages in which I 
commented on the change in Great Britain 
from the old system of control by the mer- 
cantile and landed gentry through the 
House of Commons to a more direct popu- 
lar control by an unsystematic complex of 
agencies of public opinion; my article was 
intended to specify a few of the difficulties 
(on which Mr. Laski generalizes) in adjust- 
ing a system of government by gentlemen 
to the needs of the positive state. Mr. Laski 
says that “as most of Mr. Price’s quotations 
from the Select Committee of 1931 make 
clear, he thinks that nothing can be done 
because gentlemen like Mr. (now Lord) 
Baldwin and Sir Austen Chamberlain 
thought that nothing could be done”’; since 
I quoted three widely different points of 
view from that Select Committee, I can 
only wonder at Mr. Laski’s deductive pow- 
ers, especially since I had gone to some 
trouble to show that “the British have been 
pretty enterprising since the war began in 
discarding the dogmas of the parliamentary 
system.” 

Perhaps the best illustration of Mr. 
Laski’s disagreement with what he imagines 
I think is this: Mr. Laski remarks, in order 
to make the point that members of the 
House are not slaves of the Cabinet, that 
“Mr. Chamberlain, as Mr. Price has for- 
gotten, had still a majority in the Narvik 
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debate; but he did not survive the trench- 
ant criticism of his policy’; I had written 
that the “control of the Cabinet by the 
House of Commons seems . . . mythical 
when we remember that . . . Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain could be made to resign in 
1940 while still commanding an over- 
whelming majority in the House.” Aside 
from the minor question about my mem- 
ory, these quotations bring out an issue of 
importance. When a Cabinet is dismissed 
by public opinion even though it can still 
muster a considerable majority in the 
House, I do not follow Mr. Laski in con- 
cluding that the House exercises an inde- 
pendent control over the Cabinet. 

Mr. Laski is right in saying that my ob- 
servations on Parliament are less from di- 
rect observation than from books—he might 
have added Congress as well, for I have 
spent less time in the Capitol than in West- 
minster. But I do not think Mr. Laski 
should warn the buyer to beware of a 
product which he has been so busily en- 
gaged in manufacturing for several decades. 

It would have saved me trouble if I had 
quoted Mr. Laski in the original article in 
support of my major points. But that would 
have deprived me of the pleasure of seeing 
the parliamentary system and the British 
civil service defended by the scholar who 
in the 1930’s was speculating whether a 
revolution would not be necessary to break 
the grip of the capitalist forces, including 
the upper class of the civil service, on na- 
tional policy. Mr. Laski does not like for 
me to suggest that party allegiance has 
turned most members of the House into 
little more than units in a division lobby, 
although twenty-five years ago he observed 
that “where Bagehot could note the over- 
whelming supremacy of Parliament the fact 
which confronts the modern observer is the 
even greater power of the executive body,” 
and that “the exigencies of government had 
so strengthened party-control as virtually 
to destroy the independence of the private 
member. . . . Parliamentary democracy 
had broken down; sovereignty had patently 
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suffered transference from the House of 
Commons.” 

But all this means nothing except that 
Mr. Laski enjoyed making thrusts at my 
brash generalizations even though they 
were rather similar to some of his scholarly 
ones. I would not be inclined to disagree 
seriously with many things that he said; I 
only think he ignored the most important 
points I tried to make. 

Take, for example, the question of re- 
sponsibility for a legislative program. I 
raised the question whether the system of 
cabinet responsibility, along with its well 
recognized advantages of coherence of pol 
icy, did not have marked disadvantages in 
its inflexibility. In the United States few 
people pretend to know, as Mr. Laski says, 
which interests were responsible for the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff; in Great Britain they 
can sum up the tariff, if they like, by say- 
ing in Mr. Laski’s words that it was a 
wreath laid by Neville Chamberlain on his 
father’s tomb.? But where does that get 
them? It would be more helpful, perhaps, 
to go into the negotiations behind the 
adoption of the tariff policy; perhaps the 
proceedings of a congressional committee 
are not usually very informative, but they 
are more so than any procedure in the par- 
liamentary system, for the committee can 
ask an administrative official all sorts of de- 
tailed questions of policy that he cannot 
dodge by appealing to his political superior. 
Each system has its points, but as long as the 
general public and a myriad of local and 
special-interest groups help the legislature 
to review public policy, there is something 
to be said for sacrificing a little unity to 
guarantee publicity to the administrative 
decisions that affect the welfare of society. 

Mr. Laski cited notable exceptions to 

* Authority in the Modern State (Yale University 
Press, 1927), pp. 306, 110. 

* Mr. Laski’s explanations of parliamentary chan 
in policy as the result of capitalist control over cabi- 
nets and the civil service are rauch more adequate as 
an expression of his opinion than this interpretation, 
but also are less creditable to cabinets. See his discus- 
sion with Josef Redlich published by the Foreign 


Policy Association under the title The Decline of 
Parliamentary Government, 
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my generalizations about the civil service 
under the parliamentary system, principally 
to the point that the defects of the service 
were not inherent in the parliamentary 
system itself. I had suggested that the sys- 
tem discouraged initiative and closed the 
door on a potentially valuable exchange 
of personnel between private and public 
employment; the reverse aspects of these 
points, of course, are the familiar advan- 
tages that it discourages political appoint- 
ments and encourages continuity and thor- 
oughness of policy. Mr. Laski’s list of no- 
table civil servants who have influenced 
British policy does not seem to me as 
weighty evidence in the question of admin- 
istrative initiative as the Webbs’ observa- 
tion in 1920, before the period of Con- 
servative inertia, that the 

supreme test of the perfect efficiency of a Govern- 
ment Department—in the eyes of its Parliamentary 
Head and of the Cabinet—is that it should never 
be mentioned either in the House of Commons 
or in the press, . . . The special skill in a civil 
servant which is most appreciated by his Parliamen- 
tary Chief and by his colleagues in the Civil Service 
is not initiative or statesmanship, and not even the 
capacity to plan and to explain the departmental 
projects, but either to avoid questions in the 
House, or, if these are asked, to furnish answers 
which allay without satisfying the curiosity of the 
enquirers.? 

It is necessary to balance the advantages 
against the disadvantages of a closed career 
service, and I do not think that the dangers 
of spoils or of contention within the ad- 
ministration are so great in the other type 
of service as to make the issue a one-sided 
matter. Partisan appointments have be- 
come nearly obsolete in the United States 
government. Nor is it necessary to keep an 
administrator in office while he publicly 
opposes the administration’s policies, just 
in order to make it possible for civil 
servants to advocate policies before the pub- 
lic. The President or a department head, as 
I remarked in the article in question, 
should discharge any administrator whose 


1Sidney and Beatrice Webb, A Constitution for the 
Socialist Commonwealth of Great Britain (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 1920), p. 68. 


public statements are embarrassing, as well 
as any who fails to give full cooperation in 
the execution of policies. Mr. Laski has 
often pointed out the ways in which an 
administrative group can oppose political 
decisions without obvious disobedience and 
may suppress technical suggestions out of 
prejudice or inertia; with these possibilities 
in mind I doubt that the tradition of loy- 
alty to the minister is as effective a safe. 
guard against bureaucracy as the tradition 
of firing those who are obstructive. It is odd 
that one who would swallow a revolution 
would strain at returning a few officials to 
private employment.? 

A quarter century ago Mr. Laski wrote a 
book challenging the theory of the abso- 
lute sovereignty of the state—the theory 
which is the modern version of the medi- 
eval conception of unity. He contended 
that there had developed private “‘associa- 
tions of every kind which aim directly at 
supplementing the work of parties on the 
one hand, and directly controlling the busi- 
ness of administration. . . . They are the 
beginning of what will eventually be the 
definite organisation of every interest that 
is affected by the action of the state.” We 
shall have, he predicted, “a federalism of 
functions” in order to avoid making the 
state omnicompetent, and so to avoid trans- 
forming “every political struggle into an 
economic conflict.” The danger, he warned, 
was that “decision on great events secure 
only the passive concurrence of the mass of 
men.” 

It is some such pluralistic society that 
must be built if great nations are to have 
freedom as well as power, democracy as 
well as employment. What kind of an 
administrative service would the state re- 
quire in such a society? To further a feder- 
alism of functions, it may be desirable to 
keep government administrators and pri- 

*For a penetrating argument in favor of making 
sure that civil servants have a broader experience in 
order to deepen their human sympathies and sharpen 
their initiative, see the excellent chapter on the civil 
service in Harold J. Laski’s Parliamentary Government 


in England (Viking Press, 1938). 
* Authority in the Modern State, pp. 382-387. 
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vate managers from freezing into antago- 
nistic groups. Just as the British Treasury 
broke down departmental rivalries by sys- 
tematically promoting administrative off- 
cials from one department to another, so a 
nation may well make the executives of its 
public and private agencies more inclined 
to cooperate with each other by seeing that 
they have some experience of each other's 
problems. The war production program 
has proved that, even after improvising a 
national system, we have productive effi- 
ciency to spare; as government broadens its 
sphere of interest it may well sacrifice some 
degree of managerial efficiency in order to 
broaden the participation of its citizens in 
its affairs. And society as a whole would 
gain in efficiency if such an interchange 
would make for greater understanding be- 
tween public and private institutions. 

As for the relation between the executive 
and the legislature, the old dogmas of the 
parliamentary system seem closely con- 
nected with the theory of indivisible sov- 
ereignty. The responsibility of a prime min- 
ister for the action of any cabinet member 
(and vice versa), the responsibility of each 
minister for each action of a subordinate, 
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the absolute neutrality of the civil service, 
the alternative between dismissing a min- 
istry and accepting its budget to the last 
penny—these ideas do not hamper the Brit- 
ish only because they apply to an aspect of 
the Constitution that is more ceremonial 
than efficient. In informal consultations 
with private interest groups, party leaders 
and.civil servants alike, unrestrained by the 
classic parliamentary dogmas, decorously 
adjust national policy and make unneces- 
sary the unseemly maneuvering of legisla- 
tive committees. 

But the constitutional approach of the 
United States is more literal and less so- 
phisticated than that of Great Britain. 
Americans cannot, like Mr. Laski, easily 
dismiss the problem by saying that “the 
function of a parliamentary system is not 
to legislate.” Congress is still inclined to 
legislate and even to take over occasionally 
a share of the supervision of administra- 
tion. And as long as Americans feel obliged 
to make their constitutional theory and 
practice coincide—well, anyway, vaguely 
resemble each other—it is up to us to check 
pretty closely on the actual operation of 
theories we propose to imitate. 





Reviews of Books and Documents 





Intergovernmental Fiscal Relations 
By Carl H. Chatters, Municipal Finance Officers Association 


STATE AND LOCAL FINANCE IN THE NATIONAL 
Economy, by ALvin H. HANsEN and Har- 
veY S. PeRLoFF. W. W. Norton & Company, 
Inc., 1944. Pp. vii, 310. $3.75. 


I 


ase is a new book as stimulating, as read- 
able, and as fresh as the present work of 
Hansen and Perloff. Readers may find 
there is some duplication between various 
parts of the book, and they may think that the 
material could be better organized. Critics 
may feel that some of the material is not perti- 
nent to the subject and that it is a combina- 
tion of fundamentals on the one hand with 
transitory and ephemeral materials on the 
other. Some readers might even wish that 
the book had been confined more general- 
ly to principles with the omission of some of 
the more current material. But if all this 
would make the book less readable and less 
lively, then it might better remain as it is. 
There can be no question that the authors 
have thought through clearly the questions in- 
volved and that their major conclusions on 
local financial policy are sound. Whether or 
not a particular individual will agree with the 
social and political philosophy expressed will 
depend very much on the individual’s own 
ideas as to the part of the national govern- 
ment in establishing national minimum stand- 
ards of social services. 

The first chapter has little to do with the 
rest of the book. It shows that the deficiencies 
in local finance have been brought to the sur- 
face by the war. The location of war plants, 
which has created pressing problems for the 
centers of war activity, has much to do with the 
difficulties. Students of public administration 
will be concerned with the reasons for placing 
the plants where they are, The conclusion that 
war centers, uncertain of their future, “should 
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take advantage of the current opportunity to 
raise large tax revenues in order to provide 
for current and future needs” is sound advice. 
California citizens, for example, might object 
now to a high rate of taxation on incomes or 
on sales, and they might not now wish to build 
up reserves for the future. However, if 
California loses population after the war and 
if problems are left on the doorstep of the 
state and its municipalities because of the 
present influx of workers, then it would be 
convenient to have on hand large reserves 
created from the war earnings of its temporary 
residents. Such a procedure of present high 
taxes would not be an imposition on the per- 
manent residents but rather would be a pro- 
tection to them. Other states and localities 
may well take the advice that “it is far better 
to err on the side of liberality in the setting of 
current tax levies than to be faced with the 
necessity of increasing tax burdens at a time 
when such burdens may accelerate an eco- 
nomic decline.” The basic maladjustments and 
deficiencies of the states and localities which 
aggravate the war and postwar problems are 
well summarized, They have to do with the 
uneven distribution of income throughout the 
country, the depletion of natural resources, 
and serious depreciation of property values. 
Urban communities suffer from lack of over- 
all planning, and states, as well as local gov- 
ernments, face limitations on the taxes and 
tax rates which they may apply. Local re- 
sponsibility for services is frequently greater 
than the necessary fiscal capacity. Finally, the 
states and localities have not pursued fiscal 
policies which would contribute to the sta- 
bility of the national income as a whole, nor 
is there the proper degree of coordination and 
cooperation between all the levels of govern- 
ment. The deficiencies, say the authors, can be 
measured most fruitfully in terms of the pro- 














vision of an adequate level of social services 
for all, the extension of the democratic ideal 
in terms of equality of opportunity and equity 
in tax burdens, and the making of the maxi- 
mum contribution to the progress and sta- 
bility of the economy. 


II 


HE authors apparently hold as a major 
‘laos that “gross inequalities in basic and 
essential social services are wholly incom- 
patible with the democratic principle of equal- 
ity of opportunity.” No one will doubt that an 
attempt to eliminate such inequalities would 
bring about a complete revolution in the 
finances of the state and local governments as 
well as the national government. There is the 
implication that only the federal government, 
through national fiscal policy and national ex- 
penditures, can take the major steps necessary 
for the equalizing of opportunity and financial 
ability. The authors might have given greater 
consideration to the probability that the states 
themselves would do all that they could to 
establish the minimum level of services. Of 
course, the book raises the question as to 
whether or not the federal government should 
try to raise the level of living in certain states 
when the citizens of those states through their 
own governments are unwilling to go as far as 
they might in providing a decent tax system 
and a decent level of public services. Chapter 
8, entitled “Federal Underwriting of Mini- 
mum Service Standards,” revolves around the 
question as to whether or not the federal gov- 
ernment should underwrite a national mini- 
mum of services for the more expensive and 
more important activities, such as education, 
social security, and health. The authors say 
that the arguments for a national minimum 
are incontrovertible but that a large number 
of states and localities do not have the eco- 
nomic resources necessary to finance the mini- 
mum standards. In this phase of the argument, 
social philosophy and financial policy seem to 
be greatly in conflict. 

State and local taxes bear most heavily on 
those least able to pay. State taxes are made 
up largely of consumers’ taxes, while the local 
property tax is considered equally regressive. 
The authors say that about one-third to one- 
half of all real property taxes are imposed on 
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residential real estate and that the taxation 
of residential housing is borne by owner-oc- 
cupiers and tenants. The authors do not men- 
tion it, but their opinion would be appreciated 
on the proposal recently set forth that an in- 
dividual living in an owner-occupied home 
should be compelled to report and add to his 
income the net rental value of his home. Even 
if the economic theory of such a proposal is 
sound, its social implications are highly un- 
desirable. People who own their own homes 
usually make some sacrifice to pay for them, 
and communities consisting of owner-occupied 
homes are generally looked upon as being most 
desirable. A policy of federal, state, or local 
taxation which would remove the incentive 
to home ownership appears undesirable from 
a human standpoint even though it may look 
attractive to an economist. 


III 


— is little disagreement with the state- 
ment that the fiscal policies of state and 
local governments have not been consistent 
with the fiscal policies of the national govern- 
ment. An attempt to bring better coordination 
is seen in the present activities of the states 
and localities in setting aside reserves for post- 
war uses and in the action of many in retain- 
ing present tax rates even though they might 
be reduced. It is well known that govern- 
ments generally have a tendency to spend 
their money for large public works in times 
of prosperity and to curtail spending in times 
of depression. Even though many municipali- 
ties wanted to borrow during depression years 
they could not do so. Consequently, the fed- 
eral government made loans for construction 
as well as heavy contributions for relief and 
work relief. Experience has indicated that 
grants-in-aid from the national government 
made on a matching basis usually give the 
greatest return per capita to the states which 
already have the greater economic and finan- 
cial resources, 

Every urban community with a population 
of 35,000 to 50,000 or more should be or- 
ganized as a single local metropolitan govern- 
ment with a single administrative agency for 
all activities now performed by separate units 
such as county, city, school, and other special 
districts. Such an integration would be desir- 
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able from the standpoint of service as well as 
of taxpaying ability. The forces resisting 
change in the form of local government have 
so far been successful. There is need to con- 
sider modernization of local government as an 
organic whole rather than to attack the prob- 
lem piecemeal. It is important for public ad- 
ministrators to note the conclusions of the 
authors that “the success of democratic gov- 
ernment depends in very large part on its 
capacity to make adaptation to change.” The 
states have been violating this principle by 
failure to amend their constitutions and by 
their practice of earmarking state funds for 
specific purposes as well as their general policy 
of writing legislative details into their consti- 
tutions. The local governments would be 
more susceptible to change if they had the 
constitutional and statutory authority for fis- 
cal reorganization as well as broader powers 
of taxation, 

Local governments have too long overlooked 
the conclusion of the authors that “all taxes 
ultimately must be paid out of income.” In 
many places a study of community income 
would indicate the ability of a community to 
carry its debt much better than the old rule 
of basing the debt on assessed value of proper- 
ty. While there will be many who will dis- 
agree with the authors on certain phases of 
urban redevelopment, particularly the finan- 
cial aspects of it, most of them will agree in 
theory that from the standpoint of local 
finance alone the tax base will continue to be 
whittled away unless slum and blight are 
eradicated and functional disintegration is 
prevented. 


IV 


ost of the conclusions of the authors are 

sound, but it hardly seems reasonable to 
agree with them that “national aid is an 
important instrument for the preservation of 
state and local governments.” Federal aid 
can raise the quality and quantity of specific 
services, but no formula and no program 
have been developed yet by which grants- 
in-aid are administered by the central gov- 
ernment without influencing the. states and 
local governments receiving the money. The 
integrity of the states and local governments 


might be preserved if federal grants were 
given for broader purposes, as the authors 
suggest, and if the federal grants were used 
to finance programs clearly administered by 
state and local government agencies. 

The federal government itself, operating 
through regional organizations, could do much 
to improve efficiency in local government and 
to realize more adequate standards of per- 
formance and a greater degree of intergovern- 
mental cooperation. 

Chapter 10 alone makes the book worth. 
while reading. The conclusions and recom- 
mendations on financial planning and fiscal 
policy of states and local governments should 
be read by every local official and by every 
other public official who has any interest in 
the improvement of local finance. The chap- 
ter contributes greatly to an understanding of 
the fundamental differences in reaction to the 
federal policies as contrasted with state and 
local policies. The authors conclude that, 
while it may not be possible for state and local 
units to act in complete harmony with the 
federal policy, it is nevertheless intolerable 
that they should pursue policies which intensi- 
fy the swings of the business cycle. The authors 
make a challenging statement when they say: 


There are many things in the realm of fiscal policy 
that the federal government can do which state and 
local governments cannot do. Indeed, state and local 
units of government must in many respects be guided 
by the same financial precepts as those that should 
guide a conservatively managed private corporation. 
The federal government, on the other hand, has powers 
that vastly exceed those of private corporations or of 
local units of government. 


Note that the authors do not mention the 
powers of the states, Many seem to have for- 
gotten that the states possess all the attributes 
of sovereignty and that the limitations on 
their powers are mostly self-imposed, since 
they retain all powers except those which are 
specifically taken away in the federal constitu- 
tion or in their own constitutions, A better 
recognition of this fact might give clearer 
understanding of the possibility of the states 
meeting some of their problems without call- 
ing on the national government. 

The authors defend one thesis which ap- 
pears sound and reasonable and yet is gen- 





erally overlooked by economists. They say, 
“Basically, for most state and local units, bor- 
rowing is similar to the receipt by a national 
government of credit from abroad.” This is 
revealed by many depression experiences in 
which communities could not pay their debts 
without closing their local banks as a result of 
the export of capital or could not pay their 
debts because the community itself had no in- 
come from which taxes could be raised to meet 
the debt. Many local problems would appear 
in a clearer light if the fundamental truth ex- 
pressed by the authors were more generally 
believed in and acted upon. 


Vv 


HE recommendations with respect to local 

debt policies are quite generally ac- 
cepted. The authors believe that the states 
might support local credit more generally than 
they have. They cite loans made by California 
to its counties for relief purposes and Massa- 
chusetts loans to local governments with tax 
liens as security. A federal intergovernmental 
loan corporation is suggested to purchase the 
securities of states and local governments at 
interest rates somewhat in keeping with the 
cost of federal borrowing. Such federal sup- 
port of state and local credit would be some 
justification for removing the exemption of 
state and municipal bonds from federal taxa- 
tion. With respect to debt policy the authors 
also suggest that the basis of a debt limit might 
better be a percentage of revenue than the 
present limits based on assessed valuation. 
Had the United States Treasury acted upon 
another one of the suggestions made by Han- 
sen and Perloff, the state and local govern- 
ments would have accumulated reserves much 
greater than they now have for postwar uses. 
They suggest that the Treasury give considera- 
tion to a special issue of notes or bonds for 
states and local governments for the purpose 
of building reserves. 
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VI 


‘~~ section dealing with improvements in 
local government finance is practically 
complete by itself. The financial difficulties of 
the cities are clearly analyzed, and the kind 
of program they need to work out of their 
dilemma is presented. It is true that local gov- 
ernments are in an unenviable position be- 
cause they are under pressure to expand social 
services at the same time that their tax pow- 
ers are extremely limited. The authors rightly 
conclude that “the local property tax is a 
much abused instrument.” They state what so 
few have seemed to understand; namely, that 
the property tax is in difficulty because it has 
too heavy a load to bear. They might have 
contrasted this with the occupancy tax in 
Great Britain, which is not as burdensome as 
our property tax because of the very large 
grants given by the central government in 
England and the consequent fact that the 
occupancy does not carry the burden that the 
local property tax carries in the United States. 
Other causes of the acute situation in local 
finance are listed as the process of urban de- 
velopment and the decline in property values 
which can be corrected primarily by wise land 
use, planning, and redeveloping programs. 
The authors believe, too, that a classified 
property tax and far better administration of 
all property taxes would be useful. They rec- 
ommend increased local sharing of state-col- 
lected taxes, especially the gasoline and auto- 
mobile taxes. 

This book, because of its content, is worthy 
to be read by everyone who is concerned with 
a fundamental revision of the financial struc- 
ture of the federal, state, and local govern- 
ments, particularly as each relates to the other. 
In a period such as this, when most of the 
problems of government center around inter- 
governmental relations, the book is particular- 
ly deserving of study. 
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Looking at Under-all Management 
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GOVERNMENT IN AUSTRALIA: SELECTED READ- 
INGs, edited by F. A. BLAND. Government 
Printer, Sydney, New South Wales, 1944. 
Pp. liv, 761. 

I 


REAT undertakings often spring from small 
G causes, This impressive volume is a case 
in point. A recent revision of the examination 
syllabus for the higher administrative grades 
in New South Wales directed candidates to ex- 
tend their reading to specified reports of Aus- 
tralian royal commissions and other public 
bodies. Because many of these reports were 
no longer available in sufficient numbers, the 
new requirement might have given rise to 
much embarrassment. Fortunately, Professor 
Bland of Sydney University, one of the coun- 
try’s most distinguished students of public ad- 
ministration, proved equal to the emergency. 
For years he had built up a large collection of 
pertinent documents. Thus forearmed, he was 
able, with the help of the duplicating ma- 
chine, to furnish on short notice an amply 
adequate selection of readings. The present 
book is the second edition, the first to appear 
in print. 

The arrangement of materials reflects Mr. 
Bland’s frankly acknowledged special inter- 
ests. More than half of the space is given over 
to topics of personnel administration. Two 
chapters deal with current trends of Australian 
federalism, especially federal-state relation- 
ships and the movement toward formation of 
new states. Two other chapters outline the 
main issues confronting local government; 
one of these is devoted to metropolitan areas. 
The three closing chapters are centered on the 
research function of government, fiscal man- 
agement, and the administration of public 
enterprises of a business character. 

Although this grouping of subject matter is 
quite unorthodox, the editor has managed to 
achieve both continuity and coherence of 
presentation. This is in large part the result of 
his keen perception of the importance of man- 
agement in the daily chores of the modern 
Leviathan. It is also due to care in selection. 
Despite some repetition—hardly avoidable in 
a venture of this kind—one cannot fail to be 


impressed with the sustained depth of inquiry 
into the less accessible aspects of public ad- 
ministration. Unity of approach and clarity of 
perspective are further enhanced by the in- 
cisive introductory essay in which the editor 
surveys the basic problems of Australian gov- 
ernment—a little masterpiece by itself. While 
Mr. Bland has taken-his stand on many ques- 
tions of public policy, he could not have been 
more judicious and temperate in setting forth 
the pros and cons of controversial proposi- 
tions. 

A book staked out as wide as this compels 
the reviewer either to content himself with a 
cursory appraisal or to single out for special 
comment a few individual themes. Neither 
course is likely to do justice to Mr. Bland’s 
labor, but the second alternative might come 
closer to it. Choice, however, is difficult in the 
competition of absorbing themes. There is the 
much debated question of the future of Aus- 
tralian federalism; there is the record of ex- 
perimentation with forms of local and metro- 
politan organization; there is the large array 
of problems of public service personnel—com- 
monwealth, state, and municipal—many of 
which have been ably discussed by Mr. G. 
Lyle Belsley in a recent issue of this Review 
(Spring, 1944). But there is still something else 
—the rarely explored quagmire of office work 
hidden to the so-called over-all point of view. 
By way of contrast, let’s call it the area of 
under-all management. 


II 


A’ I suggested earlier, one of the most re- 
markable things about this collection of 
readings is the degree to which it sheds light 
on the day-by-day practice of government. 
There is a strong temptation for control and 
investigative establishments to treat problems 
of administration in general terms, to seize 
upon illusive principles, and to formulate find- 
ings in language too wide to fit small-scale but 
troublesome realities. The documents here as- 
serabled tend to show that Australian public 
bodies are by and large indifferent to this 
temptation. Many of their reports reflect a 
sharp eye for the significant detail of govern- 
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ment business. Many of them persistently 
focus on the intricacies of operations, As a 
result, the reader gains a close look not only 
at the concrete working of administrative 
machinery but also at the pathology of official 
conduct and usage. 

It is in this sphere that bureaucratic tenden- 
cies find their most fertile soil. Policies and 
programs—the key points of departmental ac- 
tion—attract public attention by their very 
nature, They touch upon group interests and 
thus seldom escape public scrutiny. Only to a 
very limited extent is this true of the large 
bulk of ordinary office transactions which oc- 
cupy the great majority of government em- 
ployees. Nearly all of these transactions are as 
unexciting and inconspicuous as the individ- 
ual revolutions of a spinning wheel. Most of 
them are in themselves trivial and do not 
engage the minds of those who perform them 
in assembly-line fashion. Habit and inertia 
combine to keep each such transaction the 
exact replica of the previous one. The need for 
order and accountability translates itself into 
red tape. As control is piled on control, red 
tape slows down the speed with which the de- 
partmental end-product can be manufactured. 
And institutional immobility renders red tape 
well-nigh untouchable. 

Australia is far from having a monopoly on 
ineffectual under-all management, but no- 
where do we find it exposed and lampooned 
with equal zest. To quote from the findings of 
one of the two Anderson inquiries into com- 
monwealth administration, 

Familiarity does not seem to lessen the shock one 
gets at the exceedingly long journey a very small 
matter has to,take before it can be remedied. For 
instance, the Federal Territory is within the State of 
New South Wales, but the school teachers are very 
properly under the direction of the State Education 
Department. If some small repair had to be effected 
one would think that the school teacher would write 
to the nearest person who had to do with it, but this 
is not the case. The school teacher writes through the 
local inspector to the Department in Sydney, and the 
Minister addresses the Premier of New South Wales, 
who gravely communicates to the Right Honorable the 
Prime Minister of the Commonwealth information that 
the woodwork of a closet at a provisional school in 
the Federal Territory is in a state of decay owing to 
the ravages of white ants, and that the cesspit requires 
emptying, and begging him to bring the matter under 
the notice of his colleague, the Minister for Home 
Affairs, with a view to the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Territory being instructed to have the closet 
attended to, and concludes by having the “honour to 


be his obedient servant.” The Prime Minister does as 
desired, and ultimately the work is put in hand. Pre- 
sumably notification of its having been completed is 
sent back by the same tortuous course. Surely one 
would think that the teacher might be put in direct 
touch with the Administrator of the Federal Territory, 
for the delay is necessarily long to obtain redress by 
the present method, and in one part of the complaint, 
at least, the need for remedy seemed pressing. 


No less illuminating are the following pas- 
sages from the report of the Ross commission 
on the conduct of departmental business in 
Victoria: 


Requiring a filing cabinet, an officer of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (1) approaches the head of his 
branch, and convincing him that same is necessary, (2) 
gets that officer to sign a requisition (Form 5). This 
officer then (3) obtains the approval of the Head of 
the Department, who in turn (4) obtains the approval 
of the Minister. The requisition is then (5) forwarded 
to the Public Works Department, where it is regis- 
tered, and then (6) passed to the Chief Architect, who 
marks it to (7), the officer in charge of the appropriate 
sub-section of his branch to supply an estimate of the 
cost. The Architectural Officer (8), after making up an 
estimate of the cost, then returns the form to (g) the 
Chief Architect, who recommends same, and (10) for- 
wards to the Secretary. In accordance with a Treasury 
instruction, the Secretary forwards the requisition to 
(11) the Secretary to the Treasury for (12) the approval 
of the Treasurer. When this is obtained, (13) the 
Secretary to the Treasury returns the requisition to 
(14) the Public Works Department. It is then (15) 
scheduled along with other similar matters, and (16) 
placed before a meeting of the Board of Land and 
Works, where it is (17) approved by the Board, the 
Minister, and Secretary for Public Works Department, 
who are respectively Vice-President and member, ini- 
tialling each requisition, which is then (18) given an 
approval number and passed to (19) the Architectural 
Officer in charge of the required work. 

It might be thought that after being approved by 
three Ministers and three Heads of Departments suffi- 
cient authority would exist for the cabinet being 
acquired, but not being a contract line, the following 
additional action is necessary:—(20) An inspector is in- 
structed to obtain quotations from at least three firms. 
When this is done (21) a new requisition is attached 
to the earlier one, giving particulars of the “quotes” 
obtained and sent to (22) the Chief Clerk to sign and 
forward to (2g) the Tender Board for approval. This 
body, consisting of the Heads of several large Depart- 
ments, after signifying its approval as to which was 
the most suitable quotation to accept, would then 
return the requisition to (23) the Public Works Depart- 
ment, which would then be authorised to (24) make 
out an order for the purchase of the item. 


Behind this dignified rigmarole—and who 
would not immediately think of parallels un- 
der his very eyes?—are causative factors which 
Australian investigators have by no means 
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overlooked, One of these factors is the distor- 
tion of responsibility, involving both concen- 
tration at the top and avoidance throughout 
the whole series of subordinate levels. As Com- 
missioner Allard put it in one of his three 
reports on public management in New South 
Wales, 


This avoidance of responsibility is undoubtedly, in 
my opinion, due to the apparent want of confidence 
—if not of actual want of trust—in subordinate officers, 
admittedly expert in their own lines. I was astonished 
to find that the Under-Secretary insists upon seeing 
every paper that comes from the Ministerial table. 
Certain of the senior officers have the right, apparently 
accorded by the Under-Secretary, of submitting routine 
matters direct to the Minister, but no matter how 
trivial or formal such matter may be, the Under- 
Secretary insists that the paper shall be subsequently 
placed before him, and each individual paper is marked 
by him “Seen.” No business firm would tolerate for a 
moment the general manager of the concern spending 
—or rather wasting—his presumably valuable time upon 
the mass of trivial departmental routine matters 
through which the Under-Secretary—I am convinced 
under an earnest sense of duty—toils daily. 


III 


HAT can be done about the vices of 

under-all management? Exposure and ex- 
hortation, patently, are not enough. Nor does 
it help to surround the department head with 
a force of assistants. In fact, given his remote- 
ness from the scene of under-all management, 
his own performance is relevant to this matter 
only in so far as real leadership succeeds in 
quickening the pulse of the whole department. 
But it is only through a systematically de- 
veloped sense of participation throughout the 
organization that new vitality can be main- 
tained. This is truly everybody's business. In 
the words of the commonwealth public service 
commissioner, 
Let each and every officer forthwith break the drowsy 
spell of ennui. Let each ask himself whether the system 
in operation in his particular branch is the best and 
most economical that can be devised, or that he is 
capable of suggesting; and whether he would adopt 
the present practice, procedure, and system if he were 
a private employer endeavouring to conduct his busi- 
ness so as to ultimately reap a competency. Let each 
set himself new problems, take up a new attitude, and 
become an original investigator, and cease to follow a 
practice that has not reason and commonsense to 
justify it. Let him initiate, or at least suggest, reforms 
whereby time and money might be saved, and I feel 
sure that the economies that should be effected within 
the next decade would have a startling, although a 
very welcome, effect, on the public mind. It is, I sub- 
mit, axiomatic that in a large Service such as this 
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there raust exist leakages which can by careful investi. 
gation and proper supervision be stopped; and where 
they exist they should, if not totally checked, certainly 
be minimized. But to effect this each must put his 
shoulder to the wheel; each must begin to look around 
him and endeavour to bring about a better and more 
economical system in his particular branch. The draw. 
back inherent in the old system appears to be this: 
all reforms, all changes, all suggestions, were «the 
prerogatives of, and emanated from, the higher officials 
only; and very few juniors cared to risk the conse. 
quences of offering suggestions to their superiors. That 
system was, I am convinced, radically bad. It meant 
that the Service was controlled and administered by a 
mere handful of officials, who, perhaps, were less 
prolific in ideas and less ardent for reform than many 
of their subordinates. The Commonwealth has a Serv- 
ice of 12,000 officers; it has the brains and ideas of 
12,000 persons to draw upon. Why, then, should it not 
avail itself of such vast resources, instead of limiting 
itself to but a small fraction of that number? 


This paragraph is contained in a report 
dated 1906. It reads as fresh as if it were writ- 
ten for our day. Indeed, it specifically refers 
to American industrial experience with one 
device which of late has had a triumphant 
comeback—the suggestion box. We know to- 
day that employee suggestion systems must be 
carefully organized and intelligently adminis- 
tered in order to yield tangible returns over 
longer periods. But we also know that eco- 
nomic incentives are not the only means of 
bolstering a widespread sense of participation. 
Still more important, perhaps, is the fact that 
sense of participation does not flourish with- 
out actual opportunity for participation in 
critical examination of working methods. 


IV 


r Is a strange paradox that our conception 
of productivity has been permitted to con- 
spire against our natural interest in refining 
and improving the way in which we perform 
our daily toil, Progressive division of labor 
and continuous growth of specialization have 
made the average employee more and more a 
mere recipient of specified techniques and 
procedures. Both have curtailed to the same 
extent his role as originator. Little premium 
is put upon his initiative in devising shortcuts 
in working methods, principally because his 
own share in processes playing from one de- 
partmental unit to another is infinitesimal, 
relatively speaking. Concern with methods has 
become the province of control or auxiliary 
services. Typically, these are centrally organ- 

































ized. But even departmental management 
staffs are usually far away from the dust and 
clatter of operations. All too frequently a 
gulf exists between staff and auxiliary activi- 
ties on the one side and the conduct of line 
business on the other. 

More recently this point has found increas- 
ing attention. But it is one thing to lament 
unsatisfactory relationships and another to 
fashion remedies. Obviously, effective read- 
justment would involve a redirection of line 
business toward operation analysis on a con- 
tinuing basis. How could that be done? 

One answer, rich in potentialities, suggests 
itself in the experience of large-scale organiza- 
tions with simple tools of activity review so 
designed as to place in bold relief any anoma- 
lies in routine transactions. These simple tools 
include the work distribution chart, the proc- 
ess chart, the correlation chart, the layout- 
flow chart, and elementary aspects of work 
measurement, such as the work count. There 
is nothing new about any of them, but under 
wartime manpower pressures their applica- 
tion has been developed to a high degree of 
perfection, They have contributed to an aston- 
ishing degree to increased efficiency not only in 


A BELL For ADANO, by JoHN Hersey. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1944. Pp. vii, 269. $2.50. 


I 


Fo some years thoughtful persons interested 
in the art and science of public administra- 
tion have been attempting to push back the 
frontiers of our knowledge of the administra- 
tive personality in an effort to help isolate the 
elements of a science of public management. 
The committee on public administration of 
the Social Science Research Council has spon- 
sored a number of interesting and highly im- 
portant psychological studies of the personal- 
ity of successful administrators. Macmahon 
and Millett have published a descriptive and 
analytical study of Federal Administrators 
which has shed much light on the experience 
and background of the higher bureaucracy. 
Several biographical articles on outstanding 
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private enterprise but also in the military and 
civilian departments of government. 

We have discovered that without such spe- 
cial tools there is virtually no chance of lay- 
ing bare periodically the rationale of those 
working processes which entail the greatest 
amount of paper work and employ the highest 
proportion of employees. Examination of the 
reasons, in detail, why things are done the 
way they are done supplies a photographic 
picture of the peculiar contortions of estab- 
lished procedure, Once these contortions are 
made explicit nobody is willing to rise to their 
defense. 

Meanwhile the effort to redesign these tools 
for ready use by the ordinary supervisor is 
being carried forward. We have at least a 
concrete formula by which operators are en- 
abled to overhaul their own shop. True 
enough, active top-management support and 
staff assistance are indispensable to give this 
drive full impetus. But its greatest significance 
would lie in the promotion of a questioning 
attitude and inquisitive competence among 
the rank and file. These are ends to which 
Mr. Bland consistently alludes in his stubborn 
quest of “new ideas for old.” 


Fable for Wise Men 


By Rowland Egger, Bolivian Development Corporation 


public servants which have appeared in Public 
Administration Review have cumulated addi- 
tional important data bearing on the prob- 
lem. 

It has remained for John Hersey, in A Bell 
for Adano, to write the classic study of the 
administrative personality. In 269 pages of 
simple, beautiful, vivid fiction, Hersey has 
said more that is valid for all sincere and hum- 
ble men everywhere who are honestly attempt- 
ing to discharge their administrative mandates 
than is contained in all the pompous tomes 
which have so far appeared on the subject of 
public administration. 

John Hersey has probably never heard of 
the science of public administration, or of the 
worthy journal of’ the learned American 
Society for Public Administration. Indeed, 
since he is a product of Hotchkiss, Yale, and 
Clare College, Cambridge, it is reasonable to 
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suppose that his acquaintance with the gen- 
eral field of political science, if existent, is no 
more than perfunctory. He is a newspaper 
man, unsullied by professional piffle and un- 
spoiled by the gobbledygook of the govern- 
ment service. 

Since this is a novel, and since I know less 
than nothing about the techniques of plot 
construction and fiction writing, I should like 
at the outset to disclaim any pretension of ap- 
praising the book by Mr. Hersey from the 
standpoint of literary criticism. Since it is not 
a formal study organized along the stereotyped 
lines with which a student of public adminis- 
tration is generally familiar, it cannot be “re- 
viewed” in the stereotyped way with which I 
may claim a limited acquaintance, Since every 
page of the book is pregnant with meaning 
for those who are seeking the realities of pub- 
lic administration, I shall not presume to resay 
in a dull and involved way what Mr. Hersey 
has already said with beauty and distinction. 
The knowledgeable reader can, therefore, at 
this point write off the following piece as a 
sort of publisher’s blurb in extenso, written 
from the profound conviction that A Bell for 
Adano is a tremendously important book 
which every serious student of public manage- 
ment ought to read and reread many times. 

This is the story of Major Victor Joppolo, 
USA-—the Allied Military Government officer 
assigned to the town of Adano, a small Italian 
seaport, during the early days of the invasion. 
He was an Italo-American from the Bronx and 
a product of the New York municipal civil 
service. One may suppose that he was trained 
at The School of Military Government in Char- 
lottesville, from which he seems to have suf- 
fered no permanent ill effects. But the story 
of Major Joppolo is concerned less with the 
academic antecedents of men in the AMG than 
with their performance under fire. The im- 
portant thing about Major Joppolo is that he 
was a good man, with a fair mind, sound in- 
stincts, and ordinary human weaknesses. He is 
important because he represents, in miniature, 
what America can and cannot do in the re- 
building and stabilizing of governmental in- 
stitutions in Europe. “Since,” as the author 
explains, “he happened to be a good man, his 
works represented the best of the possibili- 
ties.” 


Il 


Yeo Joppolo and his adjutant, Sergeant 
Borth, arrived in Adano on a hot day in 
July. Fighting was still going on in the area, 
and the sound of mortar fire and machine guns 
could occasionally be heard as they plodded 
along through the dirty streets of the town 
toward the Palazzo di Citta. Here and there 
they encountered the fly-covered bodies of the 
still unburied dead, The entry was not tri- 
umphal. 

After reaching the city hall and settling 
down in an office, all the while feeling a lit- 
tle ill, Major Joppolo dispatched his adjutant 
to the Fascist headquarters in the city to look 
for records on the local gentry, and then got 
to work on his instructions. 

INSTRUCTIONS TO CIVIL AFFAIRS OFFICERS. 
First day: Enter the city with the first column. Co- 
operate with C.1.C. in placing guards and seizing 
records. Place all food warehouses, enemy food dumps, 
wholesale food concerns, and other major food stocks 
under guard. Secure an estimate from local food dis- 
tributors of the number of days of food supplies which 
are on hand or available. Make a report through 
channels on food situation in your area. See that the 
following establishments are placed under guard or 
protection: foundries, machine shops, electrical works, 
chemical plants, flour mills, breweries, cement 
plants... . 


As Joppolo read page after page of the mul- 
titudinous tasks which he and his adjutant 
were expected to perform the first day, he was 
overcome with a great weariness and a deep 
sense of frustration. His watch told him that 
it was eleven-thirty in the morning, and that 
almost half of his first day was gone. He 
took the instructions for the first day and 
slowly tore them into small pieces, and 
dropped them into the wastebasket, Then he 
sat and stared out the window into the street 
for a long time, a very tired and defeated man, 
who did not know what to do. 

He stirred and reached into his brief case again and 
took out a small black loose leaf notebook. The pages 
were filled with notes on his Amgot school lectures: 
notes on civilian supply, on public safety, on public 
health, on finance, on agriculture, industry, utilities, 
transportation, and all the businesses of an invading 
authority. But he passed all these by, and turned to 
the page marked: Notes to Joppolo from Joppolo. 

And he read: “Don’t make yourself cheap. Always 
be accessible to the public. Don’t play favorites. Speak 
Italian whenever possible. Don’t lose your temper. 
When plans fall down, improvise. . . .” 
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That was the one he wanted. When plans fall down, 
improvise. 

Plans for this first day were in the wastebasket. 
They were absurd. Enough was set forth in those 
plans to keep a regiment busy for a week. 

Now Victor Joppolo felt on his own, and he no 
longer looked tired. He got up briskly, went out onto 
the balcony and saw that there were two flagpoles 
there. He went back in, reached in his briefcase and 
pulled out two flags, one American, the other British. 

He tucked the Union Jack under his arm as he 
walked out again, felt for the toggles on the American 
flag, mounted them on the halyard on the left-hand 
flagpole, and raised the flag. 

Before the flag reached the top of the pole there 
were five Italians in the Piazza. Before he had the 
British flag attached to the halyard on the right-hand 
pole, there were twenty. By the time he had both 
flags up, forty people were shouting: “Bon giorno, bon 
giorno, Americano.” 

He waved to them and went back into his office. 
Now he was happy and quick. 


III 


OPPOLO was in some ways a cautious man. 
He did not attempt on taking over the civil 
administration of Adano to make a clean 
sweep. He did not worry too much about the 
previous affiliations of the municipal employ- 
ees, provided they carried out his instructions 
with reasonable efficiency. So it was that Gar- 
gano, chief of the carabinieri under the Fas- 
cists, was permitted to remain in office. 

Gargano, shortly after Joppolo arrived, 
went one morning to the baker’s shop, where 
a line of housewives was waiting for bread. In 
exercise of his customary prerogatives under 
the Fascist administration, he went to the head 
of the line and squeezed himself into place. 
This action met with highly derogatory com- 
ment, Gargano was not a subtle man, and re- 
acted in the only way his previous experience 
had taught him. He arrested the most out- 
spoken of his critics, one Carmelina. 

Gargano dragged Carmelina off screaming and kick- 
ing, and the anti-Gargano, anti-Fascist screams in the 
line grew louder and louder. Even Mercurio Salvatore, 
although as crier he was more or less an official and 
should have remained neutral or even taken the side 
of Gargano, raised his huge voice in a careful shout: 
“Down with injustice!” 

When Gargano pulled Carmelina into Major Jop- 
polo’s office, she was still screaming. . . . 

“What is this all about?” the Major asked. 

Gargano said: “This woman questioned my author- 
ity,” ... 


Major Joppolo said: “Your authority to do what, 


Gargano?” 

Carmelina shouted: “To push his way to the head 
of the line in front of Zapulla’s bread shop.” 

Gargano said: “It is a privilege the officials of the 
town have always enjoyed.” 

Major Joppolo said: “Is that so?” 

Gargano said: “I charge this woman with disturb- 
ing the peace and questioning authority.” Gargano was 
shrewd in saying this, for he saw that things were 
going against him, and now he had put the matter on 
an official rather than a personal basis. The Major 
would have to decide the case officially. 

The Major decided with a speed that dazzled Gar- 
gano. He decided that the woman was right but that 
he could not say so, because if he did the Chief would 
never regain his authority, and the Major wanted to 
keep him in office. Therefore he said: “I sentence this 
woman to one day in jail, suspended sentence. Let her 
go, Gargano, and gather all the officials of Adano for 
me at once.” 

In the Major's office, the officials gradually assembled. 
Some were held-over Fascists, some were new appoint- 
ments to take the place of Fascists who had fled to 
the hills. In whispers, and with ample gestures, Gar- 
gano described to them the humiliation he had suf- 
fered, until Major Joppolo said: “Silence, please.” 

“I want you to be my friends,” he said. “As my 
friends, I will consider it my duty to tell you every- 
thing I think, for we do not want Adano to be a town 
of mysteries and a place of suspicion. 

“Adano has been a Fascist town. This is natural, 
because the country was Fascist, therefore the town 
was also. But now that the Americans have come, we 
are going to run the town as a democracy. 

“Perhaps you do not know what a democracy is. I 
will tell you. 

“Democracy is this: democracy is that the men of 
the government are no longer the masters of the 
people. They are the servants of the people. What 
makes a man master of another man? It is that he 
pays him for his work. Who pays the men in the 
government? The people do, for they pay the taxes 
out of which you are paid. 

“Therefore, you are now the servants of the people 
of Adano. I too am their servant. When I go to buy 
bread, I shall take my place at the end of the line, 
and I will wait my turn. You too must behave now as 
servants, not as masters. You must behave as the servant 
of the man without shoes just as much as of the 
baron. If I find that any of you are not giving the 
type of service that I desire, I shall have to remove 
you from office. 

“Remember; you are servants now. You are servants 
of the people of Adano. And watch: this thing will 
make you happier than you have ever been in your 


lives.” 
IV 


WEEK or so after Joppolo arrived in Adano 
A General Marvin, commanding officer of 
the 49th Division and in charge of the offen- 
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sive in that sector, passed through the town. 
Whether, as some affirm, Marvin is a thinly 
disguised version of Patton, and Joppolo a 
miniature of Poletti, we shall never know. It 
isn’t important, because Marvin might be any 
one of a half-dozen public officials that every- 
one has met at one time or another. The best 
that can be said of Marvin is that he was 
undoubtedly a great fighter; the worst is that 
he lacked many of the elements of the humane- 
ness that make a man valuable on the long 
pull. 

As Marvin was coming into Adano in his 
armored car a mule cart got in the way. The 
cart driver was on top of his cart sleeping off 
the effects of too much vino, and consequently 
did not move rapidly enough to suit the Gen- 
eral, The General therefore ordered his adju- 
tants to dump the cart over into the ditch, and 
when this was done he had one of his men 
shoot the mule through the head. After that, 
he proceeded to Major Joppolo’s headquarters 
in Adano and ordered him to keep all carts of 
whatever description off the highways and 
bridges leading into Adano and off the streets 
of the town itself. 

The command was an irrational one issued 
by an irrational man, but Joppolo had no al- 
ternative. He gave the necessary instructions 
to the military police and then called the 
town Officials to his office. 


When they were all in Major Joppolo stood at his 
desk and said: “I have promised to tell you every 
important thing which the American authorities decide 
to do in this town. I do not want this to be a town 
of mysteries. In a democracy one of the most im- 
portant things is for everyone to know as much as 
possible about what is going on. 

“The American authorities have decided that be- 
cause of military necessities it will no longer be pos- 
sible for mule carts to come into the streets of town.” 

Major Joppolo could see his audience suck in its 
collective breath. He said: “I am not happy to have 
to announce this decision. It is because of military 
necessities. I am sorry. That is all.” 

The officials of Adano, a comic-looking collection, 
turned sadly to go. They did not protest. They had 
learned during the years of Fascism how to swallow 
their protests. But Major Joppolo could tell that they 
were not with him, that for the first time in nine days 
they were against him. 

Before the first of them reached the door, Major 
Joppolo said: “I wish to tell you that I will do all that 
is in my power to have this unjust order revoked.” 

And when the comic-looking officials of Adano went 
out of the door of the Major’s office, they were still 
sad but they were for him. 






Later, when the effects of the order became 
apparent and the town was without water 
and food, Joppolo received a delegation of 
cart drivers, and, after hearing their stories, 
called the officer in charge of the military 


‘police on the telephone and, on his own re. 


sponsibility, rescinded the order of General 
Marvin, 


Major Joppolo hung up. He turned to the three 
cartmen and said: “You may bring your carts into the 
town.” 

For a long moment they did not understand. Then 
they stood up and began shouting and waving their 
caps. 

“We thank you, we thank you and we kiss your 
hand,” they roared. 

“Oh, Mister Major, there has never been a thing 
like this,” the fat one named Basile shouted, “that the 
poor should come to the Palazzo di Citta, and that 
their request should be granted.” 

“Especially,” shouted the loud one named Afronti, 
“especially without a wait of two to three weeks.” 

“It was not necessary to write you a letter,” Basile 
shouted. 

“The police did not even examine us,” roared 
Afronti. ' 

The cartmen went out, shouting and congratulat- 
ing America. 


But, of course, Marvin eventually had the 
last word. 


Vv 


iT1£s, like men, live by their symbols. The 

symbol by which Adano had lived was the 
bell in the tower of the Palazzo di Citta. Some- 
time before the story takes place, the Fascists 
had taken down the bell and hauled it away 
to be melted down for cannon. Joppolo was a 
wise man, and when he found out how im- 
portant the townspeople considered the bell, 
he was not above inquiring into the matter. 
He asked them why .it was so important. 


Zito said: “Because the tone of the bell was so 
satisfactory.” 

“No,” said Cacopardo, “it is because of the history 
of the bell. When the bell spoke, our fathers and their 
fathers far back spoke to us.” 

Even Craxi was swept into this argument. “No,” 
he said, “it was because the bell rang the times of 
day. It told us when to do things, such as eating. It 
told us when to have the morning egg and when to 
have pasta and rabbit and when to drink wine in the 
evening.” 

Zito said: “I think it was the tone which mattered. 
It soothed all the people of this town. It chided those 
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who were angry, it cheered the unhappy ones, it even 
laughed with those who were drunk. It was a tone 
for everybody.” 

Father Pensovecchio said: “This bell was the center 
of the town. All life revolved around it. The farmers 
in the country were wakened by it in the morning, the 
drivers of the carts knew when to start by it, the 
bakers baked by it, even we in the churches depended 
on that bell more than on our own bells. At noon on 
the Sabbath, when all the bells in the town rang at 
once, this bell rose above all the others and that was 
the one you listened to.” 


So Joppolo decided that he would either 
recover the original bell or find a good strong 
bell—a bell with some history to it—to replace 
the town hall bell. Being an orderly man, he 
first made sure that the old bell had actually 
been shipped off to one of the armament fac- 
tories of the Fascists in the north of Italy a 
few weeks before and by now was undoubtedly 
melted down. He then took the matter up 
with Lord Runcin, his AMG superior, who 
authorized Joppolo to proceed through chan- 
nels to get another bell. So Joppolo wrote to 
the quartermaster depot in Algiers, and re- 
ceived a reply to the effect that the U.S. Army, 
goddamit, doesn’t have a stock of seven-hun- 
dred-year-old bells. 

But Joppolo was a tenacious fellow. He 
went to see his friend Lieutenant Livingston, 
USN, in charge of the port of Adano, Livings- 
ton had been a hard nut to crack, and in the 
beginning Kent and Yale had not been too 
cooperative with the Bronx public schools and 
the New York City civil service. That they 
were now good friends was due to Joppolo’s 
innate diplomacy and Joppolo’s fairness in go- 
ing out of his way to give the Navy credit for 
a number of good jobs it had done for Adano. 

Livingston didn’t have a bell handy, but the 
Navy’s sense of tradition enabled him to ap- 
preciate that it was an important problem. So 
he called in Commander Robertson, who was 
in port with his destroyer: 

The Commander said: “How would this be, Major? 
There’s a ship, a destroyer, she’s named for an Italian- 
American, the U.S.S. Corelli, you know her, boys. 
Well, all destroyers have ship’s bells, they have to be 


loud and clear so that the men can hear them all over 
the ship, to tell the hours of the watches. .. .” 


“There’s a reason why the Corelli is in on this in- 
vasion. You see, the Navy thinks about that kind of 


thing. There was something about Captain Corelli, 
the guy it was named for, he did something in the 
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last war over here in the Mediterranean. Italy was our 
ally then, you know.” 

“The good thing is that Toot Dowling, he has the 
Corelli, he was in my class at the Academy, he used to 
substitute for me in football. Hell, I’m sure I could 
persuade him, if { could just find him.” 

The communications officer said: “Wait a minute, 
I think I remember seeing something about the Corelli 


in that intercept I decoded last night. Do you re- 
member that, skipper?” 

Commander Robertson said to the communications 
officer: “Farley, would you mind going out to the ship 
and finding that order. I think we ought to tell the 


Major whether there’s any chance of helping him 
out... .” 


Farley came back with the order in his hand: “It’s 
secret, sir, equal to British ‘most secret.’” 

“Okay,” Commander Robertson said, and he began 
to read the message to himself. “Let's see, Corelli, 
Corelli. Here it is.” He smiled. 

He looked up. “Major, I think we'll get you your 
bell.” 

Major Joppolo stood up. “Gee,” he said, “I didn’t 
expect action like this. If you think you could... .” 
Commander Robertson said: “Leave it to me, Ma- 
jor....” 


Major Joppolo left quite abruptly. 

Commander Robertson said: “If that bugger thinks 
the Navy is efficient, he’s really going to get a surprise 
this time. We'll get him that bell within a week. The 
Corelli’s putting in day after tomorrow at that port 
just up the line. . . . We'll have time to run up there 
while these teapots are unloading here, and maybe we 
can bring the bell right back with us.” 


VI 


A= or so after Joppolo came to Adano, 
a group of the town officials came to his 
office one day and asked him to go to a cer- 
tain address in the town. They refused to tell 
him why, but he was by this time sure of their 
friendship, so he decided to do as they re- 
quested, The address was that of a crusty old 
photographer, who with many caustic remarks 
finally managed to take the Major's picture. 

The town officials secured the photograph 
and commissioned Lojacono, the painter, to 
prepare a portrait of the Major. Despite an 
enormous amount of advice from his clients, 
the portrait was eventually finished, and when 
one considers that Lojacono was a house 
painter as well as a portrait painter, it must 
have been a pretty good picture. 
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One afternoon when the Major returned to 
his office, Zito, the usher, asked him if he 
would receive the municipal officials. 


“Yes, Zito.” 

Now when the officials came in—old Bellanca first 
as usual, then the others, Gargano, Saitta, D’Arpa, Ro- 
tondo, Signora Carmelina Spinnato, and Tagliavia— 
Major Joppolo could see by their cheerful expressions 
that there was to be no unpleasantness in this inter- 
view. 

Old Bellanca spoke: “We have something we wish 
to give to the Mister Major.” 

First the usher came back carrying an easel. He 
went out again. Then he brought in Lojacono’s por- 
trait of the Major. 

It was really good. When the Major saw it, he stood 
up in delight. He said: “So that is why you wanted 
my picture taken!” 

Old Bellanca cleared his throat. The group were 
silent, as if they had been called to order. The Mayor 
said: “I was for so many years just a Notary here in 
Adano, I never made speeches, I do not intend to 
begin now. But these others have asked me merely to 
tell you, Mister Major, that this picture may not be 
the best picture that was ever painted, although it is 
very good for Lojacono, but even if it were very bad, 
we would still give it to you, because we wished to 
show you that—” 

Old Bellanca was very embarrassed. He cleared his 
throat again and said: “What these others asked me 
to tell you was that this portrait—” 

The old Mayor looked at the others in despair. 
Gargano stepped forward and said: “What the Mister 
Mayor wishes to say is that the eyes . . . of the por- 
trait are honest.” 

D’Arpa said, pointing at the picture: “In the chin 
there is strength.” 

Gargano grabbed one of his own ears with one hand 
and pointed at an ear in the picture with the other: 
“In the ears there is alertness.” 

Saitta the street-cleaner said approvingly: “In the 
fix of the hair there is neatness.” 

And finally old Bellanca remembered enough of his 
coaching to say: “In the cheeks there is a sympathetic 
warmth.” 

Then Gargano said, and this time his hands stayed 
still by his sides, in proof of his absolute sincerity: 
“And you can see in the picture that that man wishes 
that each person in the town of Adano should be 
happy. That is a very big thing in a face.” 

Old Bellanca said: “Lojacono has painted a good 
picture. We wanted you to have it.” 

“Thank you,” Major Joppolo said. That was all he 
had time to say, for the officials of Adano left the room 


quickly. In any case, it was all the Major was able to 
say. 


VII 


HE bell came, as Commander Robertson 
Thad promised. Joppolo had planned quite 
a ceremony for the dedication and had written 
a very fine and very sincere speech, but he 
never got to give it. Despite some of the most 
skilfully planned misdirecting and misfiling (by 
Joppolo’s friends up the line) of the report 
on his action countermanding Marvin's order 
about the mule carts, the memorandum even- 
tually reached the General’s desk. Joppolo was 
ordered immediately to return to A.F.H.Q. 
in Algiers, for reassignment, if any. There had 
been a big party for Joppolo the night before 
the bell was to have been dedicated, and Borth 
had hidden the order for Joppolo’s removal 
which arrived that day so that it would not 
spoil the party for him. But early the next 
morning he had to turn the order over to the 
Major. 

As Joppolo’s jeep carried him up the road 
to Vicinamare, where he was to embark for 
Algiers, there was a fine pure sound on the 
summer air. The tone of the bell must have 
been very loud to have carried that far. 

This is a good book about a good man. But 
Joppolo was not only a good man, he was a 
tremendously important man. Nobody realizes 
this better than John Hersey, and nobody can 
argue the case more forcefully than he does in 
his foreword, 


America is on its way into Europe. You can be as 
isolationist as you want to be, but there is a fact. Our 
armies are on their way in. Just as truly as Europe 
once invaded us, with wave after wave of immigrants, 
now we are invading Europe, with wave after wave 
of sons of immigrants. 

Until there is a seeming stability in Europe, our 
armies and our after-armies will have to stay in 
Europe. Each American who stays may very well be 
extremely dependent on a Joppolo, not only for lan- 
guage, but for wisdom and justice and the other things 
we think we have to offer Europeans. 

Therefore I beg you to get to know this man Jop- 
polo well. We have need of him. He is our future in 
the world, Neither the eloquence of Churchill, nor the 
humaneness of Roosevelt, no Charter, no four free- 
doms or fourteen points, no dreamer’s diagram so 
symmetrical and so faultless on paper, no plan, no 
hope, no treaty—none of these things can guarantee 
anything. Only men can guarantee, only the behavior 
of men under pressure, only our Joppolos. 
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News of the Society 





Preliminary Announcement of the Annual Meeting 


ee annual meetings of the American Society for Public Administration, the American Po- 
litical Science Association, and the American Economic Association will be held jointly in 
Washington, D.C., February 1-4, 1945. Headquarters will be at the Statler Hotel. Each member 
of the Society will be sent a postal notice in January. 

The general theme for the program this year will be “Problems of the Postwar World.” 

In preparation for the meeting, the presidents of the three participating organizations— 
Luther Gulick of the Society, Leonard D. White of the American Political Science Association, 
and Joseph S. Davis of the American Economic Association—have conferred on program arrange- 
ments, 

G. Lyle Belsley, executive secretary of the War Production Board, has been designated by 
President Gulick as the Society’s program chairman to work in collaboration with the program 
chairmen for the American Political Science Association and the American Economic Associa- 
tion, James W. Fesler, chief of the policy analysis and records branch of the War Production 
Board, and Joseph S. Davis, director of the Food Research Institute of Stanford University. 
Chairman of the Society’s committee on arrangements is Henry Reining, Jr., educational director 
of the National Institute of Public Affairs. 

Since transportation difficulties and restrictions will probably make it impossible for mem- 
bers to travel to the annual meeting, plans were made to hold it in the city where the greatest 
possible number could attend without traveling. 








Chapter News 


TS Alabama Chapter held a dinner meeting 
October 17 at the Montgomery Country 
Club. W. J. McGlothlin of the personnel de- 
partment of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
spoke and led the discussion on “Bureau- 
cracy and Special Training.” 


The Southern California (Los Angeles) 
Chapter held its autumn meeting on Oc- 
tober 25, jointly with the Governmental Ad- 
ministrative Group. The speaker was Hugh 
R. Pomeroy, director of the National Associa- 
tion of Housing Officials, who talked on “Is 
Planning More Than Management?” About 
sixty-five people attended. 

Since the annual election of officers in July, 
Garrett R. Breckenridge, chief research tech- 
nician, Los Angeles County Bureau of Ad- 
ministrative Research, has been reappointed 
secretary of the chapter. 


The Massachusetts (Boston) Chapter held 
its first meeting of the 1944-45 season on Oc- 
tober 19, at the Engineers Club. The topic of 
discussion was “Bureaucracy.” The speaker 
and discussion leader was Professor Herman 
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Finer, who is now lecturing on comparative 
government at Harvard University and en- 
gaged in writing a book on “Bureaucracy of 
Today.” Professor Finer was formerly adviser 
to the International Labour Office. 


The Albany-Schenectady Area Chapter held 
its first autumn meeting on September 26, at 
the DeWitt Clinton Hotel in Albany. The 
discussion at the round table, “When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home,” was led by Charles 
L. Campbell, administrative director of the 
New York State Department of Civil Service. 
The speakers were Major Charles F. Hender- 
son, veterans’ personnel officer, Selective Serv- 
ice System, and William F. McDonough, ex- 
ecutive representative, Association of State 
Civil Service Employees. 


The New York Metropolitan Chapter held 
the first meeting of its sixth season on October 
10, at the New York University Faculty Club. 
The speaker was Walter Gellhorn, vice chair- 
man of the Regional War Labor Board, pro- 
fessor of administrative law at Columbia Uni- 
versity, formerly assistant to the Secretary of 
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the Interior and director of the Attorney- 
General's Committee on Administrative Pro- 
cedure. The topic for discussion was “Group 
Representation in Administration.” About 
forty-five people attended. 

The chapter program committee has 
planned six dinner meetings during the 1944- 
45 season, in conformity with the practically 
unanimous request of the chapter members as 
shown in answers to a questionnaire circu- 
lated last spring. Meetings will be held on 
December 12, January 9, February 13, March 
1g, and May 8, at the New York University 
Faculty Club. The members have asked the 
program committee to arrange for some panel 
discussions to alternate with meetings ad- 
dressed by speakers. 


The Washington, D.C., Chapter held its 
first meeting of the program year on October 
5, at Barker Hall of the Y.M.C.A. Herbert 
Emmerich, associate director of Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House and recently 
commissioner of the Federal Public Housing 
Authority, was the speaker. His subject was 
“The Lessons We Have Learned in Public 
Administration in Civilian Agencies from the 
Wartime Experience.” 

At the dinner meeting, held October 8, 
Brigadier General Otto Nelson spoke on “The 
Problems in the Development of the Organiza- 
tion of the War Department.” 

The chapter program committee for the 
1944-45 season has planned six monthly din- 
ner meetings for general, unlimited attend- 
ance and four series of round tables on the 
following topics: “Budgeting,” “Liquidation 
of Federal Agencies,” “Administrative Serv- 
ices,” and “Comparative Personnel Adminis- 
tration in Various Countries.” Additional 
round table groups may be started later if 
there is sufficient demand. In order to en- 
courage discussion each round table is limited 
to twenty members. All round tables will meet 
as dinner discussion groups at Brookings In- 
stitution. 

The first meeting of the round table on 
“Liquidation of Federal Agencies,” was held 
October 17. The twenty panel members pres- 
ent, representing thirteen federal agencies, 
voted to hold bi-weekly meetings. Lt. Charles 
Mills, U.S.N.R., is chairman. The group will 
draw upon the experience of liquidated agen- 


cies to determine common factors likely to 
occur in future liquidations. It will also dis. 
cuss new problems of existing agencies. 

The first of the “Budgeting” round table 
meetings was held October 24, under the chair. 
manship of Verne B. Lewis, Foreign Funds 
Control. One of the objectives of this round 
table is the development of useful written ma- 
terials concerning budget organization, pres- 
entation, and execution. A total of twelve 
meetings will be held on the second and fourth 
Tuesdays of each month (except Christmas 
week) during the program year. 

The first of the “Administrative Services” 
round tables was held October 25, with 
A. Ross Fox of the Bureau of the Budget as 
chairman. Seven meetings to discuss the vari- 
ous administrative services are planned. Sub- 
sequent meetings will be on the fourth Wed- 
nesday of each month throughout the program 
year, 

The schedule of meetings of the round 
tables on “Comparative Personnel Adminis- 
tration in Various Countries” was discussed 
October 11. The chairman of this series is Lt. 
Don, K. Price, U.S.C.G.R. Those present at 
this first meeting from other countries were 
W. P. Barrett, British Civil Service Commis- 
sion; J. B. Bridgen, counsellor, Australian Em- 
bassy; Fernando Lobo, minister-counsellor, 
Brazilian Embassy; Tsmen Ling Tsui, first sec- 
retary, Chinese Embassy. 

The chapter program committee for 1944- 
45 has as its chairman Lt. Leland Barrows, 
U.S.C.G.R. His assistants are Richard Cooper 
of the Foreign Economic Administration, Miss 
Martha Mooney of the Bureau of the Budget, 
Lt. Don K. Price, U.S.C.G.R., and Paul T. 
David of the Bureau of the Budget. 

The first number of the Washington, D.C., 
Chapter News Letter was published in Oc- 
tober. The executive committee of the chap- 
ter has instituted this regular monthly News 
Letter as a medium for informing and remind- 
ing members of the monthly dinner meetings, 
the schedule of round tables, and other news 
items of interest. The editor is Manlio F. 
DeAngelis (a charter member of the Society) 
of the U. S. Civil Service Commission. 

Roy L. Wynkoop, chief of the coordinating 
and procedure division of the Social Security 
Board, has been appointed chapter secretary 


for 1944-45. 

















